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A ROMANCE 


CHAPTER X. 
HIGHWAYMEN, 


‘* But my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning 
by four o'clock, early, at Gadshill. There are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
and traders riding to London with fat purses. 
I have visorsfor you all; you have horses for 
yourselves: we may do it as secure as sleep.”— 
Flenry the Fourth. 


Niant was rapidly closing as our travel- 
lers, leaving the wood, came out upon the 
downs. A thick mist was rolling up 
heavily from the sea; dark clouds swept 
up from the south-west, filling the combs 
and valleys with their foggy masses, loom- 
ing close upon the sides and summits of 
the hills, shutting out entirely the view 
of the magnificent panorama of green un- 
dulating hills, deep purple distance, and 
far-off hazy sea. 

A steady and heavy rain had succeeded 
to the drenching thundery fall which had 
overtaken our travellers in the forest. It 
had been pouring without intermission for 
hours; the slippery chalk they now tra- 
versed was even less pleasant to the 
horses’ feet than the stiff clay of the 
weald. 

M. le Marquis de Dorillac—for such, as 
my readers will already have concluded, 
is the style and title of Geoffrey Arthing- 
ton’s fellow-traveller of the dark peruke 
—although wrapped in a horseman’s coat, 
protecting almost his entire person, and 
nearly impervious to weather, shrugged 
his shoulders and growled miserably at 
the country, the rain, the badness of the 
roads. Geoffrey, clad in an ordinary sum- 


mer riding suit, plodded--on -cheerfully ; 


answering his companion’s murmurs by a 
jest or a light laugh, and an assurance 
that the worst part of the journey was 
now past, and that they were near its 
end. At last he got rather out of pa- 
tience at a more than usually savage fire 
of jurons. 

“Tt is worse for me than for you, 
Monsieur le Marquis,” he said. 

“ Hardly so, mon cher,” said De Doril- 
lac. “Are you not a native of this vil- 
lanous country? Besides, you reap the 
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consequence of your own forgetfulness. 
You know our French proverb, 


Quand il fait beau, prends ton manteau ; 
(Juaund il pleut, fais ce que tu veux. 


By the way, that distich was certainly 
invented by an Englishman, and not by a 
native of la belle and sunny France.” 

Geoffrey smiled. He was thoroughly 
good-tempered ; therefore he forbore to 
remind his companion that his cloak had 
been forgotten at their landing-place, 
where the charge of all the baggage, 
hiring horses, and other necessary mat- 
ters had fallen naturally to the English- 
man. 

“How far are we now from LEarn’s 
Cliife ?” asked the marquis, after a pause. 

“Five miles.” 

“Ma foi!” 

The road which they pursued now left 
the more level ground, and led along the 
side of a precipitous and lofty hill, its 
summit six hundred feet above the plain 
beneath, through which wound the slug- 
gish waters of the “ slow-winding” Ouse. 
Half way up this height was cut in the 
chalk a carriage om tolerable enough 
for Sussex in fine weather, but now from 
several hours of heavy and incessant rain, 
slipperyto a degree. Our travellers picked 
their way cautiously round the projection 
of the hill, a spot more than ordinarily 
dangerous at nightfall, for an extensive 
excavation of the chalk for lime had made 
a cavity, over which a ponderous mass of 
seemingly imminent rock projected, ad- 
hering to the hill-top above, but appear- 
ing as if at any moment it might roll 
down, avalanche-like, and—crushing in 
its descent any luckless travellers 
—deposit its huge bulk in the plain 
beneath. 

The sound of firearms at a short dis- 
tance startled the ears of our leisurely- 
riding travellers. Geoffrey, still riding 
foremost, put spurs to his horse; the mar- 
quis shouted after hin— 

“ Whither away, Geoffrey ?” 

“To render help, my lord. Do not you 
hear the report of arms ?” 

The marquis cursed inwardly his com- 
panion’s chivalry. Nevertheless he fol- 
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lowea him at a considerable pace, and 
another turn of the road brought him into 
the thick of the affair. 

A handsome coach of the heavy lumber- 
ing build of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, drawn by six large and strongly- 
limbed oun bes number a matter of 
necessity not of luxury in the Sussex 
country roads—had been stopped on the 
highway by a band of four men, masked, 
well mounted,and completely armed. ‘Two 
of them had seized the horses’ heads ; the 
others, presenting a loaded pistol at each 
window, demanded of the occupants in 
= usual formula, their money or their 
ife. 

Geoffrey’s quick eye in an instant per- 
ceived the posture of affairs, and saw that 
his only prospect of success, single-handed, 
was by means of a sudden assault, aided 
by surprise. Dashing forward, he dealt a 
heavy blow upon the right arm of the 
nearest with the loaded end of a massive 
riding whip, and disabled him, partiall 
freeing the horses. As the arm fell 
powerless to the highwayman’s | side, 
Geoflrey shouted to the frightened coach- 
man to drive on, and turning to the two 
footmen standing by, fear depicted on 
their countenances, 

“Shame, varlets! you have weapons ; 
Fire! Would you see your master robbed 
and his life threatened, and stand calmly 
by with arms in your hands ?” 

A bullet whistled past Geoffrey’s ear 
as he spoke. Drawing his sword, he made 
a cut at one of the men guarding the car- 
riage doors. The Marquis de Dorillac, 
riding up leisurely, unsheathed his wea- 
pon, and urged on the recreant servants 
to the charge. A shot or two from their 

istols changed the aspect of affairs. The 
ighwaymen decamped, doubtless finding 
discretion the better part of valour. Ad- 
vancing to the carriage door, Geoffrey in- 
quired if its inmates had sustained any 
injury beyond a mere alarm. 

The sole occupant of the heavy vehicle 
was ayoung man of eight-and-twenty years 
of age; slender, almost emaciated, of figure, 
and pale, though handsome aquiline fea- 
tures of a peculiarly thin and delicate type, 
to which a white peruke seemed to impart 
& look of additional fragility of outline 
and complexion. He was dressed with 
the utmost care and precision in the 
fashion of the time. A laced shirt and 
rufiles of the finest point, a pink coat 
trinmed with silver, a fawn-coloured 
long lappeted waistcoat, braided pro- 
fusely with silver lace, adorned the upper 


portion of his delicate person, Breeches 
to match the waistcoat, stockings of the 
finest silk, shoes ornamented with dia. 
mond buckles, completed an attire with 
which the sword suspended at his side 
seemed in singular contrast. This fine 
gentleman leant back tranquilly in the 
coach, with a calm and unruffled expres. 
sion of countenance. Drawing from his 
waistcoat pocket, as Geoffrey opened the 
carriage door, an enamelled gold snuff. 
box, he tapped it smartly, then opened it 
gingerly, holding it lightly in the whitest 
of hands, and taking a pinch with the 
most delicate of forefingers and thumbs, 
the three other fingers ‘stretched out so 
as to exhibit to perfection their delicacy, 
and the rings which sparkled upon the 
third and fourth. Without replying 
audibly to Geoffrey’s question, this gen- 
tleman offered him the snuff-box with the 
most courteous of bows and most equable 
of smiles. 

“A pinch, Mr. Arthington ?” 

So it is you, my Lord Whitehaven,” 
said Geoffrey, his brow contracting, but 4 
smile, in spite of himself, curling his lip 
at the rescued peer’s coolness. “ I should 
hardly have fancied so staunch a Whigas 
your lordship would have adopted the 
doctrine of non-resistance so entirely.” 

Lord Whitehaven languidly elevated a 
pair of delicate arched eyebrows. — 

“Think, my dear fellow, of my pink and 
silver suit. [am on my way to pay my 
devoirs to a fair lady, and you would not 
have me appear before her with a bloody 
cockscomb, and clothes drenched im 
gore.” 

“Faith, my lord, but it might be the 
surest way of gaining her compassion, and 
thereby her love.” 

In spite of himself Geoffrey laughed, for 
he knew the dandy to be no coward, but 
one of the most noted duellists of the day, 
and a whilom emperor of the Mohocks, 
whose name was held in dread at the 
West-end of the town. 

And you, Giles,” said Geoffrey, turn- 
ing to the coachman, “where was your 
courage? And yours, Jean and James? 

“Ma foi! Mr. Arthington,” said the 

ert valet, his lord’s master, invaluable to 
1im for his toilet secrets, “if milord does 
not think it worth fighting for himself, how 
the devil can you expect us to think him 
worthy that we should fight for him?” 

“Please, sir,” said Giles, “ the highway- 
men only wanted my lord’s money, a0 
have a wife and little children, an milord 
is lavish enough of his money in general. 
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“Master and men exhibit a most 
fashionable sang-froid,” said Geoffrey Ar- 
thington, shrugging his shoulders with 
a laugh; “and it we had not come 
u Tree: 

“T should most likely have done as 
Giles insinuates, begged them—being four 
to one, as my valets wont fight—to accept 
my purse, watch, snuff-box, and diamond 
buckles, all I have here to offer, and 
wished them avery good night, driving 
on alterwards calmly to Harn’s Cliffe.” 

“You are on your way to Karn’s Cliffe?” 
cried Geollrey. ‘‘M. de Dorillac, let me 
make you and my Lord Whitehaven ac- 
quainted. Lord Whitehaven, M. le 
Marquis de Dorillac.” 

The Englishman bowed indolently as 
he scanned with languid but penctrating 
eye the face and figure of the stranger. 
The Frenchman returned the inclination 
with a still more idle grace, glancing just 
fora moment at Lord Whitehaven’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Perhaps one of you gentlemen will 
honour me by accepting a seat in my 
coach, if you are bound, as I presume, for 
Earn’s Cliffe?” said the Englishman. 

“YT am dripping, my lord,” said Geof- 
frey, “and therefore abstain from ap- 
proaching the pink and silver suit; but 
M. le Marquis will doubtless thank you 
for the accommodation. Jean, remove 
the cloak from M. le Marquis; Joseph, 
open the carriage door, and then mount 
monsieur’s horse. Now, Giles, straight 
to Earn’s Cliffe. I see its lights glimmer 
in the distance. ‘Three miles of level 
road, M. le Marquis, and we are there.” 

**Grace a Dieu!” said M. de Dorillac, 
sinking back among the cushions with a 
nonchalance equal to that of Lord White- 
haven himself. 

The footman, mounting the marquis’s 
horse, followed Geotirey, who rode on- 
wards more quickly than was possible to 
the lumbering chariot, for the road, 
though straight and level, was still of 
chalk, slippery and deeply rutted. The 
horsemen reached Harn’s Cliffe half an 
hour before their fellow-travellers. Geof- 
frey, received by Father Adrian, and at 
once conducted to his apartments, had 
time to dress in order to be ready, as a 
member of the family, to receive the noble- 
wen in the entrance lhial!, according to the 
custom of the house. 

As Geoffrey handed from the carriage 
the Marquis de Dorillac, an eagle swept 
out from the Warder’s ‘ower, and 
flymg over their heads across the quad- 
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rangle, swooped towards its eyrie in the 
Karn’s Cliffe. 

“TY accept the omen,” murmured the 
marquis, in the ear of lather Adrian. 

‘“* My Lord Whitehaven,” said Geoffrey, 
“let me lead you to your rooms. Father, 
I leave M. de Dorilla¢ to your charge and 
to that of Marland, therefore in good 
hands.” 

The major-domo came forward, bowing 
respectfully his grey head, proud to honour 
any guest recommended to his attention 
by Geoffrey Arthington. The old man 
followed the marquis and Father Adrian 
to the apartments prepared for the 
Frenchman. 

Geoffrey, leaving the Earl of White- 
haven in the able and mysterious hands 
of his valet Jean, descended to the great 
hall, his heart swelling at the anticipated 
meeting with Gwendolyn. 





CHAPTER XI. 


BEAUX AND BELLES OF GEORGE THE 
SECOND’S TIME. 


‘* Of goodly dames and courteous knights, I view 
The silken petticoat and broidered vest.” 
Gay’s Welcome from Greece. 


Tue castle was a-blaze with light. The 
marquis, who had never seen a specimen 
of the fine English domestic architecture 
before, was warm in his praises of its 
style, as Father Adrian marshalled him 
and Lord Whitehaven towards the hall ; 
descending the oaken staircase, and 
entering the entrance hall, the chaplain 
pushed aside the heavy oaken door of the 
principal apartment of Earn’s Cliffe. 
Struck with the coup d’@il, both the 
visitors half involuntarily paused, though 
accustomed, the one to the splendour of 
English palaces, the other to the far 
superior magnificence of foreign courts. 
The oak wainscoting and rafters of the 
hall were decorated with flowers and 
evergreens, and lit with silver lamps 
placed at such frequent intervals as to 
produce a blaze of light, which gleamed 
upon the armour and the paintings hung 
upon the walls. A gay and numerous 
company was scattered throughout the 
room. Upon the dais were groups laugh- 
ing, talking, card-playing, while in the 
body of the hall dancers were moving in 
minuets, country dances, cotillons, and 
other stately and measured dances of the 
time. The strain of music from the 
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musicians’ gallery over the lower end of 
the hall, mingled with the hum and buzz 
of constant movement, laughter, and con- 
versation. 

Geoffrey Arthington, on the watch to 
present the marquis to the lady of the 
castle, came forward from a group on the 
dais as the door opened, and meeting 
Father Adrian and his companions near 
the threshold, led the nobleman to the 
chair in which sat Gwendolyn, a little 
court surrounding her—Winitred Osborn, 
as lady of honour, standing at her left, 
furling and unfurling, as if in reverie, her 
mistress’s fan. | 

Queenlike truly looked Gwendolyn in 
beauty and air. Her dress—silver bro- 
cade, flowered with deep Raphael blue— 
and her powdered hair, enhancing the 
dazzling whiteness of her complexion ; 
the short sleeves, low neck, and peaked 
and jewelled stomacher, showing the per- 
fection of the shape and contour of her 
figure, and the fair beauty of her rounded 
sloping shoulders and delicate hands and 
arms. 

She rose as Geoffrey approached her, 
followed by her two guests, sweeping a 
deep and elaborate curtsey ; some emo- 
tion which thrilled her imparting a bril- 
liant rose flush, which gave the finishing 
touch to her generally statuesque beauty. 

The gallants who approached her, as 
well as the high-born gentlemen and fair 
dames and demoiselles who surrounded 
her, were likewise full dressed in the 
mode of the time. Lord Whitehaven was 
still languidly resplendent in pink and 
silver. Geoffrey Arthington’s chestnut 
hair, still too short for display on such a 
gala night, was concealed by a brown 
periwig, in shape something like the bar- 
rister’s wig of the present day—a most 
becoming headgear—tied behind with a 
ribbon of deep blue, and so exactly the 
counterpart in hue of the flowers in 
Gwendolyn’s brocaded dress, that we 
cannot but fancy Winifred Osborn either 
supplied it, or at least aided his selection. 
His suit, entirely of claret-coloured cloth, 
was unrelieved by braiding or by lace, but 
ornamented as to the wrists and shirt- 
front with the finest old point lace. 
Clocked stockings of the lightest bluish 
silk, shoes buckled with flashing brilliants, 
completed his costume. At his side, ac- 
cording to the almost invariable custom 
of the time, he wore a dress-sword, gar- 
— with a knot of ribbons of blue and 
silver. 


The Marquis de Dorillac was habited 


with a taste and precision which rivalled 
the style of Lord Whitehaven’s elaborate 
array, in a suit of light blue, trimmed 
with silver buttons and lace; and a shirt 
and ruffles of the yellowest and most 
spidery old blonde ; silver garters fastened 
at the knee white-silk stockings; shoes 
buckled with silver completed the suit, 
At his side, too, hung the invariable 
sword, cased in an elaborately worked 
silver sheath. 

But while it was Lord Whitehaven’s 
dress principally that attracted to him 
now, as in general, the eyes of the fair 
ladies and fine gentlemen, in spite of his 
delicacy of feature and gracefulness of 
figure, it was the air and countenance of 
the Marquis de Dorillac that riveted all 
eyes. About him hung an indescribable 
air of birth and breeding, which neither 
Geoffrey Arthington, well born as he was, 
nor the Earl of Whitehaven, the Adonis 
of Kensington, could boast. 

The Marquis de Dorillac was above 
middle height, of a good and graceful 
figure, and most elegant carriage. His 
features were noble, regular, and aquiline, 
with a tinge of melancholy and languor 
when in repose, that imparted to them an 
additional charm; his eyes were blue, 
large, and well opened; his mouth ex- 
pressive and well cut, with full and 
flexible lips. From a forehead broad and 
high and somewhat retreating, was 
turned off hair naturally of a light brown, 
but carefully and entirely powdered, and 
curling back in heavy waves from either 
side of his face; a knot of silver ribbon, 
the ends falling far beneath his shoulders, 
fastening it behind. 

Advancing a little before his compa- 
nions, to Lord Whitehaven’s intense dis- 
cust, the Marquis de Dorillac approached 
Gwendolyn with empressement, bowing 
with an inimitable grace, and congratu- 
lating himself in choice and well-chosen 
French upon making personally the ac- 
— of so fair and charming @ 

ady. 

Gwendolyn, flushing deeply, her heart 
swelling at her throat, extended her hand. 
The marquis kissed it with reverence; 
then, claiming the privilege of a distant 
cousinship, saluted her in foreign fashion 
on both her cheeks. The manner was 
the perfection of courtesy, the voice cleat 
and thrilling, though low pitched. 

Lord Whitehaven, with a lowering 
brow, had observed the attention of lus 
hostess riveted solely on the Frenchman. 
Touching Geoffrey’s arm he requested, 1 














a loud and surly voice, that Mr. Arthing- 
ton would do him the honour of presenting 
him to Miss Talbot. Her cousin in- 
stantly complied with the demand. Sup- 
pressing her visible agitation, Gwendolyn 
turned to Lord Whitehaven, saying in 
civil phrases that she had hoped to have 
had the pleasure of receiving him at an 
earlier hour that day. 

The earl launched out into a tirade 
upon the perils and inconveniences of 
Sussex travelling, of the frightfully bad 
roads, of the dangers by robbers, by ac- 
cidents, by weather. 

Miss Talbot civilly regretted the an- 
noyances he had encountered; the man 
of fashion, an Aaditué of Kensington 
Gardens and London streets, proceeded to 
curse the barren desolation of the Sussex 
scenery. 

** Demme,” he said, “if I don’t think 
the fellow right who said that he hated 
the downs ; because, if one had a mind to 
hang oneself for desperation at being 
obliged to live on’em, it would be difficult 
to find a tree on which*one could fasten 
arope. I don’t know the fellow’s name, 
but by all that’s holy I think he was a 
deuced discerning tellow, whoever he 
might be.” 

“You had unfortunate weather, my 
lord,” said Gwendolyn, a little offended 
by his abuse of her native county, half 
amused at the taste which chose such a 
topic for her amusement. ‘“ We have a 
magnificent sea upon this coast, and to 
me the downs you so warmly condemn 
have a peculiar charm in the sense of 
space and liberty their expanse creates.” 

‘But the savage lowness of the abori- 
gines, Miss Talbot,” said Lord White- 
haven, “and their confounded barbarous 
lingo.” 

“*T, too, am one of the aborigines, my 
lord,” said Gwendolyn; ‘and have never 
been out of Sussex in my life.” 

Lord Whitehaven had sense enough to 
perceive the conversation was taking a 
delicate direction ; he turned the channel 
of his discontent into murmurs at the 
inconveniences of travelling, which had 
prevented him from arriving sooner that 
evening at Earn’s Cliffe. 

“T should have stolen a march upon 
the d—d Frenchman in that case,” he 
thought. 

M. de Dorillac, turning from Geoffrey, 
wondered how M. de Whitehaven could 
think of perils or inconveniences past, 
when they had been encountered to reach 
the fair lady of Earn’s Cliffe. 
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Gwendolyn thanked him with a look 
and a flush. 

“T am a Sussex woman born and 
bred,” she said to M. de Dorillac. ‘ M. 
le Marquis, I thank you for the defence 
of my native county.” 

The music ceases ; the dancers prome- 
naded through the hall. Gwendolyn, 
taking the hand of the Marquis de Doril- 
lac, introduced to him the principal 
personages present. Lord Whitehaven 
recognising in Mr. Evelyn, standing near 
at hand, an occasional frequenter of the 
St. James’s coffeehouse, greeted him with 
a patronizing and almost imperceptible 
inclialiaa of the head (which the clergy- 
man completely ignored); then, raising 
his glass, the earl proceeded to criticize 
and quiz (mentally of course) the company 
present; ogling at intervals Winifred 
Osborn, to the intense disgust of Geotlrey 
Arthington, deep in conversation with 
the little lady, always his firm ally and 
faithful friend and confidante. ‘Vinny 
laughed and chattered gaily, but there 
was an absent look occasionally in her 
eyes, a half-perceptible drooping of the 
corners of the mouth, a painful raising of 
the eyebrow, asshe saw Mr. Evelyn, who 
had chosen cards as the more clerical 
diversion, exchange the customary civili- 
ties of the whist-table with his pretty 
partner, Lady Anne Staynton, the second 
daughter of Lord Ravenglas. To-night 
he had hardly spoken to Winifred, though 
her quarrel with him that Sunday alter- 
noon had brought about his appearance 
at Karn’s Cliffe to-night; for he had fell 
it impossible for him to avoid catching 
one glimpse, when possible, of the little 
scornful petted damsel. Once even he 
had seized the opportunity of a fresh 
cutting for partners, to plead a headache 
as an excuse to join Winifred, but as he 
began to excuse himself Geoffrey Ar- 
thington had joined her, and jealous pride 
kept the parson in his place. 

If Mr. Eveiyn’s last few days bad been 
unhappy ones, surely Winifred’s had not 
been free from misery or self-reproach, 
though they had been days of an inces- 
sant whirl of business preparation for the 
coming gaieties. Whenever she had had 
a moment free for thinking, her thoughts 
had been with the rector and Mirs. 
Evelyn; yet now she chattered and 
laughed as gaily as if Geoffrey Arthing- 
ton’s presence were as dear to her as her 
lover’s jealous fears suggested. Mr. 
Evelyn had lost his opportunity; on 
word of tender, or even civil greeting at 
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the beginning of the evening, would have 
brought him a timid apology for the 
hasty words spoken more in fitful jest 
than in anger the Sunday before. But 
now, even if he had laid kimself prostrate 
at her feet, and her life depended on her 
kind notice, Winifred would have glanced 
nothing but a cold disdain from those 
bright eyes. 

“Lady Anne Staynton is welcome to 
him, I am sure,” was the jealous thought 
of her little self-deceiving heart, “ They 
seem, methinks, to suit one another ad- 
mirably. Pity one is a Protestant, the 
other a Catholic.” 

With a woman’s self-command, Wini- 
fred amused and occupied Geoffrey, gain- 
ing his attention by conversation of her 
lady and of olden times. He, tender- 
hearted and affectionate of nature, look- 
ing upon her as a kind and well-known 
friend, neglected for her many ladies of 
higher rank and more brilliant beauty, 
and listened cheerfully to her light 
laughter and gay prattle, watching mean- 
while Gamanes stately figure gliding 
through the room. 

An assembly of persons of fashion in 
the time of George the Second presented 
a scene of gaiety of colour and animation 
of air difficult to be imagined in these 
days of sober dressing and tranquil man- 
ners. The ladies—their hair dressed in 
tower-like height and amplitude, pow- 
dered, curled, and pomatumed till it emu- 
lated the stiffness of a peruke ;—immense 
spreading hoops, distending dresses and 
petticoats of the richest and most costly 
stufis, brocaded with gold and silver, or 
worked with embroidered silks to repre- 
sent the natural colour of the flowers or 
other objects designed ;—laced, jewelled, 
and rufiled;—their arms and shoulders 
either exposed, or covered respectivel 
with long gloves adorned with bracelets, 
and laced or embroidered tippets ;—armed 
with large and celaborately-carved or 
jewelled fans, instruments of high and 
various use;—their natural charms en- 
hanced, or defects concealed, by paint, 
powder, rouge, washes for the complexion, 
dyes for the hair, patches, scents, and 
many other matters, all of an infinite 
number and diversity, and requiring a 
lume for their application almost incre- 
dible. The dress of the gentlemen was 
as gay and costly, and their devices and 
artilices of the toilet nearly as compli- 
cated and various; and a beau’s manipu- 
lation of the snuff-box was almost as 
studied, if not as significant, as the lan- 


guage of a belle’s fan. Love, now the 
episode only of a man’s life, was then the 
daily business of a fine gentleman’s ex. 
istence; and the education of men and 
women of fashion was so limited, that the 
minds of both sexes were filled witha 
variety of vices, follies, and vanities, 
Virtue of conduct and sobriety or modesty 
of demeanour and language were scarcely 
to be met save among those who had been 
preserved by a strict seclusion from the 
contagion of the modish world. 

An Englishwoman, with the feelings of 
the nineteenth century, dropped suddenly 
into the midst of the company on this 
night at Karn’s Cliffe, would shrink ap- 
palled from the loud laughter, the coarse 
wit, the broad joke, the double entendre, 
the free manners and freer looks and 
dress of many among the women there, 
the constant oaths and curses of many 
among the men. Yet there were some 
country families among the Catholics, and 
Jacobites more particularly, who had 
escaped the contagion of the fashionable 
folly and vice. 

Among the principal of these was Lord 
Ravenglas, the Englishman of highest 
rank present, being the possessor of an 
ancient marquisate. Of an old Catholic 
and Cavalier family, he was especially re- 
commended to the acquaintance of M. de 
Dorillac by Gwendolyn Talbot ; and by 
the Marquis of Ravenglas, a grey-headed, 
fine-looking old man, the Frenchman was 
presented to his daughters, and to his 
only son, a good specimen of the better 
class of English country gentlemen. With 
Viscount Staynton, who had visited Paris, 
M. de Dorillac had a few moments’ con- 
versation. Deprived by his religion of 
the polish of either of the English um- 
versities, this young nobleman had escaped 
the contagion of college-vices and frivo- 
lities. His manner was as frank and 
hearty as a degree of shyness, combined 
with the usual John Bull prejudice agaist 
foreigners, would permit. The Marquis 
de Dorillac having reasons for wishing to 
conciliate the good will of the Cavalier 
families then present, took some pains to 
thaw this slight reserve. 

Lord Staynton’s sisters, taken by the 
air and figure of the handsome and_cour- 
teous foreigner, were more immediately 
complaisant. ‘Their mother had been a 
Protestant lady of rank, and the influence 
of her family had obtained for the elder 


daughter the offer of the post of Maid of 


Honour to the Princess of Wales, the 
wife of Frederick, and mother of George 
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the Third. Anxious to escape what she 
found to be the intolerable dulness of 
Ravenglas, Lady Frances Staynton had 
eagerly embraced the proposal, in spite 
of the dislike of her father to hisdaughter’s 
occupying any office at the Hanoverian 
Court. 

The mien and air of the younger 
daughter, Lady Anne, several years her 
sister’s junior, brought up in complete 
retirement, was a striking contrast to the 
manner and carriage of the Maid of 
Honour. Lady Frances, hooped and 
patched, her hair powdered, gummed, 
pomatumed, and frizzed to an extravagant 
height,—dressed in a petticoat of green 
paduasoy, surmounted by a gown bearing a 
marvellous design in gold and colours upon 
white satin,—her brunette complexion 
enriched by a deep tinge of rouge,—her 
tall and imposing figure laced and barri- 
caded into an erect stiffness—bridled, 
simpered, smiled, and courtesied with the 
Court air, favouring with familiarity any 
man whose notice or attention she wished 
to attract or to retain, calling him “ mad 
fellow,” “tormenting rogue,” “ villain,” 
and all the other slang epithets in vogue 
among the modish hoydens of the day. 

Lady Anne, a pretty girl of eightecn, 
wearing her brown hair raised but un- 
powdered, and straying in curls from its 
fastening behind, coloured and curtsied 
deeply with pretty girlish self-possession 
upon the marquis’s presentation, turning 
directly to talk to Mr. Evelyn about 
Clarissa Harlowe, whose earlier woes were 
about that time beginning to attract the 
sympathies of the novel-reading public. 
Her naive manner and simple grace had 
prepossessed M. de Dorillac infinitely 
more than her sister’s modish airs; but 
her preoccupation threw him into the 
toils of Lady Frances; and reconciling 
himself to his fate, the marquis proceeded 
to faire Pagréuble with Versailles courtesy 
to her for two or three minutes, Gwen- 
dolyn standing by the while in conversa- 
tion with Lord Ravenglas, = : 

But the person with whose air tlie 
marquis appeared most impressed was 
Sir Wilfred Marlington, the head of a 
Protestant Cavalier family of a more dis- 
tinguished and venerable lineage than was 
boasted by any of the families present, the 
Talbots themselves excepted; and with 
his blood, as with theirs, the saxgre azula 
of the most ancient houses of England 
had often mingled. Sir Wilfred himself, 
though arrived at middle age, was still 
unmarried; from his mother, a Howard, 
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he had derived the dark complexion and 
stately presence frequent among the line 
of Arundel. 

Entering into a political conversation 
of much interest with Sir Wilfred and Lord 
Ravenglas, the Marquis de Dorillac stood, 
apart and preoccupied, in a corner of the 
hall, his careless bearing exciting thie 
pique, while it riveted still further the 
fancy, of many a fair lady present. 

Geoffrey Arthington, at length ap- 
proaching, warned them that the hour of 
supper had arrived. The marquis, turn- 
ing hastily, took Miss Talbot’s hand; the 
rest of the company followed, in strict 
accordance with the rules of precedence, 
except that Geoffrey Arthington was still 
with Winifred, Mr. Evelyn still the com- 
panion of Lady Anne. 





CHAPTER XII. 


A DOUBLE TRAITOR, 


‘“* How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


Tue property of the Marquis of Raven- 
glas was situated inland; the secluded 
manner of his domestic life was rarely 
broken save by a yearly visit to London, 
only customary to the higher ranks at that 
day. 

Lady Anne Staynton, though born and 
bred in the maritime county of Sussex, 
had never seen the sea. Rising late the 
morning after the first night of the festi- 
vities at Karn's Cliffe, she threw open 
her windows, which were in a corner of 
the eastern quadrangle and commanded a 
grand view of the sea. 

The murmur of the waves fascinated 
her, and inspired her with a desire to ap- 
proach more nearly a scene which pos- 
sessed for her, as it must for every natu- 
ral and simple mind, an inexplicable and 
irresistible charm. Donning a light 
loose dress, the sacque, common as a 
morning dress of the period, and hastily 
putting on a simple hat and cloak, she 
sallied out from under the dark archway, 
and turning the corner of the quadrangle, 
found herself on the summit of the Karn’s 
Cliffe. The scene, as she saw it, mingled 
softness as well as grandeur in its out- 
lines; the tide was far out, and small 
waves kissed lightly the smooth level of 
the sands; the bright sun of early morn- 
ing jewelled the surface of the sea with a 
shimmer of innumerable brilliants. 

Lady Anne wished to gain a nearer 
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view of this sea, so new and so beautiful 
toher. Looking around, she perceived the 
gap cut in the cliff by which Sir Stephen 
Talbot and John Beard had ascended 
some evenings before, the night of Geoffrey 
Arthington’s visit to Earn’s Cliffe. She 
was a good walker, light and agile of 
figure, used to the rough country roads of 
Sussex, and the descent proved less difli- 
cult than she had expected. Crossing the 
smooth sands, she seated herself on a 
large and smooth rock near the water’s 
edge, and gave herself up to a sweet 
girlish reverie, fostered by the soft and 
soothing influence of the scene. How 
long she sat she knew not: the sound of 
the great bell at Karn’s Cliffe startled 
her; a dark figure, too, approaching 
noiselessly over the velvet-smooth sands, 
frightened her from her calm day-dreams. 
She rose hastily, her foot slipped under 
her, and she fell. Trying to rise, she 
found that she had sprained her ankle, 
which was perfectly powerless. Sir Ste- 
phen Talbot—for his was the solitary 
figure on the sands—saw the accident, 
and hastened to give his aid; he assisted 
her to her feet, but she was unable even 
to stand firmly without assistance; how, 
then, ascend the gap and regain Earn’s 
Cliffe ? 

Sir Stephen’s brow darkened, but he 
had in many points the soul of a gentle- 
man, and he could not leave a young and 
timid girl alone and helpless upon the 
desolate sands while he summoned aid 
which could not be found nearer than 
Whitehaven, except at Earn’s Cliffe. 
Yielding to the inevitable, he raised Lady 
Anne in his arms, and carried her towards 
the castle. 

He strode resolutely and quickly on- 
wards; her light weight no incumbrance 
to his strength of limb and muscle, beth 
almost prodigious. Neither bearer nor 
burden spoke. Lady Anne had a sense 
of the mingled awkwardness and ridicule 
of her position; for Stephen Talbot was 
to her an entire stranger: his feelings 
at entering under any circumstances 
Karn’s Cliffe kept him silent; besides, 
many plots and projects were surging 
tumultuously through his brain as he 
pressed on, almost entirely regardless of 
the object of this unwilling intercourse 
with any one belonging to the castle. 

The chapel clock struck nine as he 
passed under the archway: the hours of 
that day were early; eight was a fashion- 
able breakfast hour: the numerous do- 
mestics were doubtless variously occupied, 


for Stephen encountered no one on his 
passage through the porch and into the 
entrance hall. The library door was at 
the right; it was open, and through it 
came the sound of voices, the light tones 
and laughter of women mingling with the 
deeper accents of men. 

“T hear Miss Talbot’s voice,” said 
Lady Anne, almost inaudibly ; “take me 
in there.” As she spoke she fainted. Sir 
Stephen had no other course but to com. 
ply with her request. 

The dark wainscoted library, the oldest 
and most sombre of the venerable and 
gloomy chambers in Karn’s Cliffe Castle, 
was filled by a gay and brilliant company. 
The breakfast par excellence, consisting 
of meat, fish, pasties, and divers dishes 
of solid nourishment, flanked by copious 
stores of wine and ale, had been spread 
in the great hall. Lighter refreshments, 
such as chocolate, coffee, fruit, and bread, 
&e., of a less substantial kind, had been 
laid in the library for the service of the 
ladies and of any of the gentlemen who 
might choose to partake of a less heavy 
meal, 

Both the ladies and gentlemen present 
were dressed with an air of ease and neg- 
ligence, doubtless more comfortable, if 
less stately, and, perhaps, as regards the 
fairer sex, less decorous than the grand 
habits of ceremony of the evening before. 
The gentlemen wore coats called then, as 
now, “ frocks,” but of light cloths of dif- 
ferent shades, and in waistcoats, stockings, 
and breeches of coarser materials and of 
simpler workmanship. The ladies, loose 
morning gowns; their hair, less elabo- 
rately curled and dressed, waved in free 
ringlets, which added to the abandon ol 
the style of undress. 

Miss Talbot alone was attired with the 
same care and in the same fashion as on 
the evening before ; deshabille was foreign 
to her nature as to Clarissa’s, She had 
been up for three hours—had attended 
matins and fulfilled the several duties 
incident to her position, Then, before 
descending among her guests, she ha 
put on a costume as scrupulously de- 
corous and soiguée as her elaborate 
toilette of the mght before, though less 
magnificent. 

Her air, as well as her dress, pro- 
claimed her of a different order of woman- 
hood to the bright butterflies, carelessly 
attired and with fluttering locks, who 
thronged the sombre room. She rose 


from her seat, giving her empty chocolate- 
cup to Geoffrey Arthington, who stood at 
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her right hand; and summoning Winifred 
and Mrs. Western from another corner of 
the library, gave Lady Anne into their 
charge. 

“My companions are more skilful 
nurses, Lady Frances, than myself,” she 
said to the invalid’s sister. ‘ Besides, I 
have not seen my cousin for months. Sir 
Wilfred Marlington, let me introduce to 
you my cousin, Sir Stephen Talbot. 
Stephen, you are a tardy, but a welcome 
visitor.” 

She extended her hand cordially to 
him; he did not touch it, but bowed 
over it with an inclination as profound as 
Sir Charles Grandison. She flushed with 
a proud, momentary indignation, but 
curtsied low to him, a grave smile 
- curling the edges of her chiselled 
ips. 

The cousins formed a strong and pic- 
turesque contrast, as they stood thus 
side by side; she so tall and slender, 
though so stately, with so purely pale a 
complexion and hair so blonde, with eyes 
of so calm and so intense a blue; he so 
broad-shouldered and strongly built, so 
swarthy of complexion, with hair black as 
a raven’s wing. His eyes, dark and 
piercing, searched the clear depths of her 
azure, heavy-lidded, thickly-fringed orbs, 
with a gaze intense, and, to her, un- 
fathomable. She received the scrutiny 
calmly with untroubled gaze and un- 
drooping lashes, but her manner lost for 
him its haughty carelessness, and took a 
gentleness bestowed only upon those she 
wished to make intimate and trusted 
friends. 

But the olive-branch again so grace- 
fully extended was sternly waved aside. 
Henceforth, for Sir Stephen, it was war 
to the knife with the Lady of EKarn’s 
Cliffe. 

“Vive years ago,” he said, in a voice in- 
audible, except to Gwendolyn, “I offered 
my friendsiip to Miss Talbot upon the 
only terms on which it could subsist be- 
tween us, and was rejected. Matters 
since then have hardly progressed be- 
tween myself and the owner of Earn’s 
Cliffe so as to make it now possible for 
me to accept any minor overtures.” 

She flushed angrily, and turned haugh- 
tily away. Geoffrey Arthington, watching 
jealously the interview, saw the motion, 
though he had caught but few of the 
words, and followed Sir Stephen from the 
apartment as he withdrew. 

“ Sir Stephen Talbot,” he said, ‘ doubt- 
less perceives that in the existing state 


of his feelings, it will be better to refrain 
entirely from visiting Earn’s Cliffe.” 

Stephen grew pale; his hand almost 
involuntarily sought the handle of his 
sword, but he restrained himself. 

“This is the first time a paltry York- 
shire squire has warned a ‘Talbot from 
Karn’s Cliffe; and I have yet to learn by 
what right Mr. Arthington claims the 
authority to do it now.” 

“T have authority and warrant sufli- 
cient to protect Miss Talbot from annoy- 
ance, wel, arse to exercise the right.” 

“T challenge both authority and right,” 
said Stephen, angrily, “and call upon 
Mr. Arthington to prove both, leaving 
him the choice of arms,” 

The assurance that Geoffrey was his 
rival, and a successful one, was too much 
for Sir Stephen’s self-command. 

“We are first cousins, Sir Stephen,” 
said Geoffrey, “and have, besides, no 
right to bring Miss Talbot’s name into 
the notoriety such an affair will produce. 
Nevertheless, the laws of honour pre- 
clude my declining the proposal, and [ 
make choice of swords. I will send you 
the length of mine, and leave you to fix 
time and place.” 

Stephen bowed, and giving Geoffrey a 
direction to the King’s Head, at’ White- 
haven Bay, turned away. As he crossed 
the entrance hall, the door of the dining 
hall opened, and he met face to face a 
figure whose form and countenance he 
kuew well. The Marquis de Dorillac was 
crossing from the breakfast-table to the 
ladies’ morning room, the library. In 
France, Sir Stephen had once encoun- 
tered that “ goodly person :”’ he knew the 
“Janguid and melancholy air of that 
countenance,” and the possibility of a 
successful treachery more lucrative, more 
sweeping in its revenge, than the mere 
betrayal of a Jacobite agent to the 
Government flashed into his mind, bring- 
ing in its train the fall of his hated and 
triumphant cousins, and their forfeiture 
of the goodly castle of Karn’s Cliffe. 

The marquis crossed the hall with his 
indolently graceful step; Stephen heard 
him ask of Geoffrey lis own name and 
circumstances. Young Arthington’s half- 
whispered answers confirmed ‘l'albot’s 
conviction of an identity he had instantly 
recognised, and which, once seen, was 
hardly to be forgotten, while they fur- 
nished damning proofs that his cousin 
shared his knowledge of the name and 
circumstances of the Marquis de Dorillac. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE CHAPEL AT EARN’S CLIITE, 


“ Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 


To undergo, with me, an enterprise 


Of honourable—dangerous consequence.” 
Julius Cesar. 


On the south side of the eastern quad- 
rangle of the castle of Earn’s Cliffe, oppo- 
site the entrance archway, stands the 
chapel, upon which the piety of an early 
Talbot—singular among his race for his 
devotion—has lavished a wealth of orna- 
ment and luxury which renders its splen- 
dour strangely at variance with the primi- 
tive, almost meagre simplicity of most of 
the interior details of Earn’s Cliffe. 

An antechapel gives entrance into the 
portion of the sacred edifice used for the 
celebration of divine service. The archi- 
tecture of the chapel coincides in style and 
period with that of the Great Hall; and 
the massive simplicity of its exterior 
hardly prepare the visitor for the scene 
which greets his eye within. 

When the sun shines upon the outer 
southern wall of the quadrangle, its rays 
flood the marble pavement of the chapel 
and penetrate throngh mullioned windows 
with many lights, rich in foliated tracery, 
slowing in splendid and curious painted 
glass. A picture of the Virgin, by a 
master of the early Italian school, forms 
the altar-piece, and before it burn, night 
and day, large waxen candles given to 
this service by the devout mistress of 
Farn’s Cliffe. 

Tablets to the memory of many a de- 
ceased Talbot stud the walls; monumental 
brasses chequer the marble mosaic of the 
floor; niches on either side the chancel 
and the aisle contain carved and stately 
tombs, surmounted by the effigies of 
knights and warriors, who, after life’s 
fitful fever, sleep there well. Relics from 
various and distant shrines lie on the 
altar; a confessional, a font, and eagle 
desk, supply the necessary fittings for the 
ceremonial of Catholic worship; and in a 
gallery over the entrance-door stands the 
splendid organ, the gift of Gwendolyn. 

A grand banquet had been held; it was 
the second day of the festivities at Earn’s 
Cliffe. The simpler manners of the time 
had consigned the various guests to 
their apartments at midnight; and sleep, 
invited by two days of excitement, had 
fallen heavily upon the eyes of most. The 
great clock had struck the hour of two in 


the morning. In the chapel, lit only py 
the invariable light of the candles burnin} 
continually before the altar under the 
picture of the Virgin, was assembled a 
small company, consisting of a few Eng. 
lish gentlemen known to be zealous 
Jacobites, attracted to Earn’s Cliffe by 
a private intimation that a confidential 
agent of the exiled Stuarts would meet 
them there. The number of those who 
had thus ventured to compromise them. 
selves was very small. Gwendolyn looked 
around upon the little band with a heart 
swelling with indignant disappointment, 
Besides herself, Geoffrey Arthington, 
Father Adrian, Lord Ravenglas, his son, 
Lord Staynton, and Sir Wilfred Marling. 
ton, there were perhaps ten gentlemen 
resent, but all of a rank and position 
inferior to that of the marquis and the 
baronet. Those upon whom she had most 
confidently counted had failed to come. 

“Time presses, Miss Talbot,” said 
Lord Ravenglas; ‘the marquis should 
be here, methinks.” 

A soft knock was heard at the door of 
the antechapel as he spoke. Geoffrey 
Arthington kept guard there as the small 
band assembled, and unbolting it, he 
admitted the Marquis de Dorillac and 
fastened it with care. 

Then following him into the chapel, 
Geoffrey took him by the hand, presenting 
him to the assembled gentlemen as a 
trusted friend and confidant of the King 
and the Prince of Wales; aware of their 
feelings, opinions, and resources, and com- 
petent to give them an account of the 
condition of affairs. Gwendolyn’s coun- 
tenance fell slightly, as if she had ex- 
pected something further than this intro- 
duction, but she spoke no word. 

“Our opportunity may be short,” said 
the Marquis of Ravenglas. ‘It will be 
well, M. le Marquis, if you give us at the 
outset your summary of the existing cir- 
cumstances which his Majesty may think 
favourable to the project of an early 
attempt to regain his crown; the con- 
sideration of any such project, I believe, 
being the occasion of our meeting here 
to-night.” 

“You are right, my lord,” said the 
Marquis de Dorillac; “an almost imme- 
diate landing is intended, either upon the 
English or Scotch coast. The Prince has 
received from Scotland an _ invitation 
signed by many of the most influential 
men in that country; he has also as- 
surances from most of the northern 
English gentry, both Catholic and Pro- 
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testant, of their devotion to his cause. 
England is weakened by foreign war; the 
Cabinet is divided against itself ; a general 
disaffection prevails. It appears the time 
is ripe for a movement; it remains for us 
to decide the place, and to compare notes 
of the means at our disposal. It appears 
to myself, from some experience, that 
this coast is the most proper and con- 
venient for such an attempt, from its 
vicinity both to London and to the shore 
of France, from whence, doubtless, it 
would be made. ‘Ten thousand French 
troops, landed in Sussex, might receive 
constant reinforcements of various kinds 
from France, and might reach the capital 
in less than two days. The government 
at Paris promises the Prince such a force. 
I desire to know what aid he may expect 
from the south country gentlemen, if the 
landing take place on the Kent or Sussex 
coast ?” | 

A dead silence fell as the marquis, 
concluding his statement, looked around. 
No one there had influence sufficient to 
enable him to guarantee the necessary 
assistance, even had there been courage 
to undertake thus to defy the reigning 
sovereign, before, at least, a prospect of 
success should scem possible to the in- 
vading army. 

Gwendolyn’s eyes flashed a withering 


glance round the circle. Then, turning 
to the Marquis de Dorillac, she murmured 
hastily a few words in French. Appa- 
rently he wavered; she pressed the point. 
At length her urgency groggy 


“Gentlemen,” said the soz-disant 
Marquis de Dorillac, stepping forward, 
“no French envoy, but Charles Edward 
Stuart stands before you, and himself 
appeals to your honour and loyalty; throw- 
ing himself upon your generosity.” | 

A thrill of the deepest emotion swelled 
in the breasts of the bystanders. Gwen- 
dolyn—whose heart had given her at the 
first moment of seeing the Prince an in- 
fallible presentiment of his condition— 
threw herself at his feet. He gently 
raised her. 

‘Madam, Charles Edward Stuart is 
even more your friend and faithful servant 
than was the Marquis de Dorillac.” 

The gentlemen, recovering their first 
feeling, one of almost stunned surpcise, 

ressed round the Prince, kissing bis 
and. Lord Ravenglas, tears running 
down his cheeks, murmured, as if invo- 
luntarily, in quavering accents, the words 
of Simeon—“ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” 
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Geoffrey Arthington roused the as- 
sembly to a sense of the weighty business 
which should engross their thoughts. 

“Gentlemen, time presses. ‘The Prince 
knows and feels your loyalty of heart and 
sentiment. It is with action that we have 
now to do.” 

Charles Edward recapitulated with in- 
creased pertinacity of detail and argument 
the resources at their command; then, 
changing his tone—as the response he 
looked for failed to meet the statement— 
he appealed to their valour and their 
loyalty, then to the security of success 
and rich rewards of victory. 

“My lord,” said the Marquis of Raven- 
glas, “pardon me if [ suggest a doubt of 
the certainty of this French aid. An 
assurance of the co-operation of English- 
men, too, would be more gratifying to an 
Englishman’s ears.” 

The Prince changed colour at the firm, 
though respectful tone. 

“It is that very security I want,” he 
said. Then, changing again his line of 
argument and air, he taunted them at 
one moment with faint-heartedness, then 
threw himself upon their compassion, 
challenging their pity and aid to the un- 
fortunate and persecuted descendant of a 
royal line. 

Turning to Sir Wilfred Marlington 
and Lord Ravenglas, he expressed his 
firm determination to win the crown 
of his ancestors or to perish in the 
attempt. 

“And you, gentlemen,” he cried, 
“whom my father has often told me were 
among our firmest friends, may stay at 
home and learn from the Gazettes the fate 
of your Prince.” 

“Tf Charles Edward,” said Fossafern 
to Cameron of Lochiel—“ if Charles Ed- 
ward once sets his eyes upon you, he will 
make you do whatever he pleases.” 

The auditors wavered for a moment. 
Gwendolyn, who had listened, her eyes 
glistening, her colour changing tem- 
pestuously, started forward involuntarily. 

Charles Edward turned to her, admira- 
tion kindling his countenance. 

“See, gentlemen, a woman reminds 
you of the duty you owe your honour, 
your faith, your courage, and your loyalty. 
Miss Talbot, as the head of your house, 
I appeal to you.” 

« My lord,” cried Gwendolyn, spring- 
ing forward, “though no man in England 
should draw a sword for your royal high- 
ness, I am ready to die for you.” 

Her enthusiasm was infectious: Lord 
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Ravenglas threw himself at the Prince’s 
feet. 

“T, too,” he said, “will share the fate 
of my Prince, and so shall every man 
over whom nature or fortune has given 
me any power.” 

The spark thus kindled created a 
powerful flame. Every man present 
crowded round the Prince, proffering 
their implicit and unquestioning service, 
engaging to join him with all available 
force at their command, at whatever time 
and place he should select to land. 

* e sf x 

The little band had long ago crept 
silently to their beds: Geoffrey Arthing- 
ton, walking slowly, in deep and anxious 
thought, along the cliff, watched night 
fade into dawn, and the sun rise from 
the bosom of the waves. No coward 
emotion of regret thrilled him, though 
from his knowledge of the men and the 
events of the time, he knew that all was 
to be feared. Especially from the cha- 
racter of the leader was there danger to 
the enterprise. 

Charles Edward, handsome, versatile, 
accomplished, eloquent, was more fitted to 
shine the cynosure of ladies’ eyes in some 
brilliant and pleasure-loving court, than 
to fight his way to a throne. Although 

erhaps not deficient in personal valour, 
e possessed neither the military genius 
nor the dogged courage and endurance of 
a chief whose destiny depends upon his 
sword, nor that inborn power of ruling 
and influencing his fellows necessary to 
one who must be a king of men. 

Possessing no quality of a statesman, 
Charles Edward had no advisers com- 

etent to supply the deficiencies of which 
+ had no consciousness. Even a calm 
patience—the passive strength which, en- 
during, is often more powerful to effect 
its ends than the rash courage of the 
fickle and headstrong—was not one of 
this Prince’s characteristics. 

Geofirey Arthington, in the intervals 
of his disguised missions to England, 
had been for the last six months the 
Prince’s sole and constant attendant and 
companion, and his knowledge of the 
foreign prospects of Charles’s interests 
was as thorough and even less inspirit- 
ing than his intimate acquaintance with 
English affairs and men. The Prince hated 
writing, and indeed his imperfect educa- 
tion ill-fitted him to carry on in foreign 
languages diplomatic correspondence: he 
loved hunting and shooting, and com- 
plained sorely of the crowd of business 


which necessarily fell to his lot, devolyj 
as much of its performance as possible 
upon Geoffrey, who had thus gained hig 
complete insight into the prospects of the 
Stuart at various foreign courts. 

Geoffrey, unwillingly revolving in his 
mind these characteristics of the Prince 
wondered how this unbusiness-like, in. 
dolent, and pleasure-loving youth would 
support the cares and perform the duties 
of a life of incessant labour; this fine 
gentleman endure the weary toils and 
privations of a i perhaps in the 
midst of an unfriendly population or an 
inclement and inhospitable country. 

Geoffrey followed Charles Edward 
throughout the northern campaign, and 
found that he had underrated a latent 
pre of courageous endurance, while he 
iad fairly judged the Prince’s rashness, 
his impatience, his ignorance of men and 
of affairs. He was not separated from 
him until irretrievable misfortune had 
shown that Charles Edward possessed 
one of the redeeming qualities of a true 
Stuart—long-suffering and patience under 
defeat and reverse. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MASQUERADE. 


““There’s nought so finely spun 
But it cometh to the sun.” 


THE last evening of the three days of fes- 
tivity at Earn’s Cliffe had arrived. It 
was the night of Gwendolyn’s birthday, 
and a grander fe than either of the pre- 
ceding ones had been fixed to do especial 
honour to the event. It had been pro- 
posed by Lady Frances Staynton, and 
carried unanimously, zem. con., that a 
masqued ball alone was worthy to wind 
up gala doings such as those held at Earn’s 
Cliffe. 

The long summer twilight was only just 
fading into night when the early hours of 
that period maugurated the crowning 
festival. The hall, entrance-hall, and 
library were decorated in a grotesque and 
gorgeous fashion, lit with variegated and 
numerous lamps. Crowds of guests, robed 
in the most splendid and Jizarre costumes, 
thronged the ancient chambers of the 
castle. 

Turks, peasants, princes, shepherdesses, 
sultanas—masquers dressed in innumer- 
able varieties of garb, personating appa- 
rently every imaginable character of story 
or history—mingled in the dance; a tu- 
mult of sound, music, laughter, motion, 
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conversation, echoed from the oaken 
rafters. Yet this evening, as on many a 
time in the masquerade of life, jovial 
masks covered anxious faces; grave in- 
terests were discussed, and sad _ hearts 
ached, amid the flash of badinage and 
throng of gaiety. 

Among the surging crowd Gwendolyn 
alone was without a disguising habit ; in- 
deed, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, effectually to conceal her iden- 
tity, for her height and carriage must in- 
evitably have betrayed her. She wore a 
plain but sumptuous dress of dark-green 
damask ; the upper part of her face was 
hidden by a half-mask of black crape. 

Sitting for a moment alone, and in the 
shadow of a projecting pillar of the mas- 
sive chimneypiece in the hall, she watched 
dreamily the ever-changing throng; and 
marked how, in spite of all disguise, the 
usual grouping had taken place—how old 
or progressing flirtations were renewed or 
carried on—old grudges also, with a species 
of impunity, indulged. 

Amid the general buzz of movement 
and conversation, a war of words between 
two figures close at hand caught her ear ; 
she recognised the tones of Lady Frances 
Staynton and Lord Whitehaven: he, in 
the costume of a bandit Italian chief; she, 
dressed to personate the queen of Charles 
the First, the habit copied faithfully from 
a Vandyke at Earn’s Cliffe—a gift of 
Henrietta to her “faithfulle servant, Sir 
Stephen Talbot, of Naseby”’—white roses, 
the Stuart badge, placed among the ten- 
drils of her elaborately-curled hair, and 
clustering in knots about her dress. 

The costume andits accessories attracted 
Gwendolyn’s notice ; she recognised the 
maid of honour. It was evident that Lord 
Whitehaven also knew her, but that Lady 
Frances failed to identify the bandit-chief. 
An old ante-chamber enmity rankled in 
the breast of both lady and lord-in-waiting. 
Lord Whitehaven, with a species of malice, 
indulged his pique by a badinage of half 
jesting impertinence. 

«Your garb and its accessories are dar- 
ing, madam,” said the Italian, arresting 
the steps of Lady Frances, as she passed 
up the hall, leaning on the arm of a 
bearded, robed, and turbaned Turk ; “ it 
is plain that no one save a lady at the 
English court would have ventured upon 
so Jacobite a costuine.” 

It was the mode at that time among the 
fine ladies to affect a leaning to the exiled 
house; Frederick, Prince of Wales, had 
set the fashion, and fair partisans of the 
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White Rose abounded among the mem- 
bers of the English court. 

“You give your tongue unwarrantable 
licence, Sir Bandit,” said Lady Frances, 
half piqued, half flattered that her elabo- 
rate disguise was so easily penetrated, 
and unconscious of the name of her inter- 
locutor. ‘Methinks you mistake my 
identity, and on that ground your free- 
dom may claim forgiveness; but her 
Majesty Queen Henrietta is accustomed 
to a more respectful address and a more 
reserved behaviour among lier cour- 
tiers.” 

“Tt is difficult to mistake a maid-of- 
honour,” said the Italian; “the charac- 
teristic marks distinguish them even amid 
the solitude of the wilds of Sussex.” 

Piqued by the recognition which she 
did not partake, Lady Frances inquired, 
with a bridle and a simper, what the in- 
dications were by which a maid of honour 

* : . . 
might be thus distinguished. 

“The enumeration might be judged 
more characteristic than complimentary ; 
but I might give an idea of their duties 
without the risk of offending so far.” 

“The fellow is impertinent, but the 
impudence amuses me,” said Lady !’rances 
to her companion. 

“And what are these duties, my 
most discerning and court experienced 
bandit ?” 

The Italian glibly ran over the list. 

‘To make up at least two court suits 
in the year; to dance as many court 
minuets in the same space of time; to 
sidle on days of duty through the presence 
chamber at the tail of a royal procession ; 
to make an occasional one of six large 
hoops in a royal coach ; to say ‘ yes, sir,’ 
and ‘no, sir,’ and curtsey, when the king 
notices her; to say ‘yes, madam,’ and 
‘no, madam,’ when the queen does her 
the same honour.” 

Lady Frances cut him short with a 
shrug and a gesture of disdain. 

“A long list and a wearisome one,” 
said a bystander, Sir Wilfred Marling- 
ton, enjoying, perhaps a little maliciously, 
the discomfiture of the fair turncoat, whio, 
the daughter of a Jacobite and Catholic 
peer, had accepted office at the usurping 
and heretical court. 

‘But there are surely adequate re- 
wards, sir, besides? Enumerate them if 
your knowledge extends so far.” 

“Oh yes, Sir Mask, there are rewards. 
Whether or no they be adequate, you 
shall judge for yourself. A moderate 
salary and a thousand pounds when miss 
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owe 


or my lady gets a husband ; an apartment 
in a palace, and a dinner from a royal 
kitchen: every six weeks a seven-days’ 
possession of a roval coach and coachman, 
and a shabby pair of royal horses for the 
purpose of shopping in the city and pay-. 
ing distant visits ; to go to plays, operas, 
and oratorios gratis; to have physicians 
without fees, and medicines without the 
apothecary’s bill; perhaps to receive an 
heir apparent’s or a royal duke’s first 
efforts at flirtation.” 

“You have omitted, my lord,” said 
Lady Frances, colouring angrily, “ the 
chaiting with lords-in-waiting around the 
fire of an ante-chamber.” 

“A palpable hit,’ cried Sir Wilfred, 
who liked the gentleman courtier even 
more than he did the maid-of-honour. 
“A Roland for your Oliver, Sir Bandit, 
or my Lord Whitehaven, whichever title 
it suits vou best to wear.” 

Lady Frances had ere this recognised 
her ancient enemy. ‘Tossing her head, 
she left him with a farewell quip. 

“The dialect of the lord-in-waiting has 
betrayed you even to inexperienced ears. 
Disguise it betier the next time you 
mingle in the crowd of a masquerade.” 

Mixing with the throng she passed 
onwards, and was soon lost to Gwen- 
dolyn’s eyes as she vanished through the 
press, bui in the pursuit of a figure in the 
well-known costume of Charles J., dressed 
in black velvet and point lace, of a noble 
bearing, but closely masked. Over- 
taking him, Lady Frances addressed him 
in English, he answered her in Italian: 
the maid-of-lLonour, completely foiled, 
gave up the chase. | 

A figure in the Elizabethan doublet 
and ruil, but closely masked, accosted 
Gwendolyn in the words of Sir Philip 
Sidney— 

“'Lhey are never alone that are accom- 
panied with noble thoughts.” 

She knew well the words and the voice 
in which they were uttered. Suiting her 
humour to the characteristic address, she 
answered in like strain— 

* Nay, Sir Philip, you do me too high 
honour ; uot noble, but anxious thoughts 
occupy my mind.” 

“And mine, fair lady; on what think 
you do they dwell ?” 

Looking around, he saw that a mo- 
mentary sw ging of the heaving throng 
had isolated them: dropping the incognito, 
he addressed her earnestly— : 

“Gwendolyn, I go to-night. Who 
knows when, or if ever, we may meet 


again? Hor three days I have beg: 
under the same roof, and have not ex. 
changed with you one single word excep; 
the formal and trivial nothings of 
society.” 

He sighed deeply. 

“To-night, Geotlrey, as during these 
past days, weighty causes combine {o 
render me silent. Soon you will under. 
stand aught in word or manner that has 
made me appear for these three days 
heartless or indifferent.” ; 

He approached hastily: it seemed as 
if he was about to seize her hand, but a 
mask approached, clad in the dress of 
Philip Earl of Arundel, of Catholic and 
unfortunate memory. 

“We are no longer alone,” said Gwen- 
dolyn, hurriedly. ‘For the present, 
leave, but trust me.” 

Resuming as the mask came up the 
tone of the evening, Geoffrey left her, 
again with the words of Sir Philip 
Siduey— 

“Your desire to my heart is an abso- 
lute commandment.” 

“Miss Talbot,’ said the LEarl of 
Arundel, “honour me with your hand for 
a minuet.” 

Rising, she suffered herself to be led 
away. Geoffrey, crossing the entrance 
hall and entering the library, found a 
little shepherdess seated in the deep re- 
cess of the curtainless bay window; her 
mask off, her eyes gazing blankly into 
the night. 

It was Winifred. Sle looked up m- 
voluntarily ; Geotirey saw that her eyes 
were full of tears, her face flushed and 
feverish. 

“ You are ill, Winifred,” he said. “ Come 
with me into the cloisters; the night 1s 
cool, and these roonis are insufferably hot. 
The air will do you good.” 

Silently she took his offered arm; his 
quick eyes, as she replaced her mask, saw 
her lips tremble, and two large tears fall 
slowly down her cheeks. They walked 
up and down the cloisters for some time 
in silence, Geoffrey debating in his own 
mind whether it were wise or kind to m- 
quire into her grief. 


““Winny,” he said at last, “ you have 


often been to me a sympathizing fnen 
and contidante, the time is come for me 
to repay some of your past goodness 
Tell me what troubles you, and let me 
comfort or aid you as a brother would.” 
She had no friend or relative on whose 
ready and gentle shoulder she could lean 
her poor little aching head, into whose 
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kind ear she could pour her difficulties 
and her unhappiness. She felt weary and 
heated too, and the words of sympathy 
were too much for her already over- 
charged heart : she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

Geoffrey, really alarmed and concerned, 
took her hand tenderly, beseeching her 
not to. ver ys calling her “dear little 
Winny,” and telling her there was nothing 
in the ‘world he would not do to make 
her again her old happy and girlish self. 

Footsteps behind them made him 
suddenly turn his head. Mr. Evelyn, 
about to take his departure, and on his 
way from the stables in the eastern quad- 
rangle, whither he had been to order his 
horse, passed through the cloisters on his 
way back to the hall. The look he shot 
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at Geoffrey explained much to him. Wini 
fred’s anguished wringing of her hands as 
she recognised the retreating figure, th 

sudden recollection of her evident and 
unwonted sadness for some days past, 
still further enlightened him. Leaving 
her hastily, Geotlrey strode after Mr. 
Kvelyn. 

Winifred, left alone and weeping, was 
startled by the apparition of a woman 
dressed in a homely but complete dis- 
guise, who started, as it seemed, from the 
eround beneath her feet, so sudden and 
noiseless was her approach. 

‘¢ Miss Osborn,” cried this figure, “ lead 
me instantly to Miss Talbot. More than 
life or death depends upon my raining 
immediate speech of her.’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE GOLDSS 


A GoLpDsMITH at his counter stood, 
With pearl and precious stone ; 
“My brightest gem, my dearest eood, 
Tis thou, my sw ect Helena, 
My lovely child, alone !” 


A gay knight enter’d at the door, 
“Good morrow, lov ely maid! 
Good morrow, goldsmith ! from thy store 
Make me a costly garland, 
For her that I shall wed.” 


And as the wreath was finish’d quite, 
And sparkled rich and gay, 
Helena took the garland bright, 
While standing lone and s adly, 
And tried it on in play. 


“O happy, and thrice happy she 
Who'll wear this crown of gold! 
O would the knight 9 give to me , 
The simplest wreath of roses, 
My joy could ne’er be told!” 
Not lone—the gay knight came oncemore, 
And saw the w reath, and sigh’d ; 
“O goldsmith, with thy deepest ‘lore 
An ring of diamonds make me 
For her whom I adore.” 


And as the ring was ready quite, 
And rich with brilliants shone, 
Helen, in saddest musing plight, 
Half on her finger drew it, 
And she was quite alone. 
“Oh: APP, happy is the maid, 
Who'll wear this precious ring! 
O would the knight for whom ’tis made 
One lock of hair but give me, 
How jcyous would I sing |” 
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And as the knight once more came there, 
The ring he closely view’d ; 

“Thou hast, “O coldsmith, I de clare, 


Made all the eifts most, fine ly, 
For her whom I have woo’d! 


“To prove that they'll becoming be, 
Step forward, maiden, now ; 
A trial first Pll make on thee, 
Of my love’s nuptial presents, 
For she is fair as thou.” 


It was a Sabbath morn, and so 
The lovely maid was dress’d 
With greatest pains and care, to go 
To chureh, with pious musing, 
In all her wardrobe’s best. 


With modest shame she blushes red, 
And stands before the knight ; 
The crown he places on her head, 
The ring upon her finger 
Then “clasps her fair hal tight. 


*Q Helen, Helen mine!” he cried; 
The jest is at an end! 
Thou art the loveliest, dearest bride 
For whom the precious garland, 
The ring, I did intend! 


“With gold, and pearls, and gems, hast 
thou 
Together grown; and see, 
That should have been a sign, ‘that now 
The highest state and honour 
Thow’lt come and share with me! 
J9—2 
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JOB JOBSON: 


THE MAN WHO “DROWNED HIS CARES.” 


“ If any pain or care remain, 
We'll drown it in a bowl. 
We'll drown it in a b-0-0-0-wl !” 


Tuus quavered the nightingale Jobson, 
as, through his half-closed eyes, he sur- 
veyed the empty pewter-pot upon the 
table ; then he paused in his melody, and, 
waving his half-smoked pipe in his hand, 
apostrophised the flagon. 

“ You’re a shinin’ character, you are, to 
be lyin’ there a’ showin’ your hemptiness 
to the world, like a born gen’?'man. Now, 
if there’s one thing that I ’ates more nor 
another, it’s the sight of a hempty wessel 
—it al’ays makes me a-thust; an’ wot’s 
so bad as being a-thust when yer ’aven’t 
the means to squench it ? 1 wonders whe- 
ther old Tapps will chalk up another pint ; 
he’s a rum ‘un, is old ‘Tapps; ‘ Sorry to 
differ with yer upon any pint,’ ses he, 
‘but it can’t be done, Job Jobson—it 
can’t be done.’ ” 

Here Mr. Jobson shook his uncombed 
head, scratched his unshaven and dirty 
face with the stem of his pipe, and in- 
dulged in a prolonged and drunken 
chuckle. 

“*Not got no ambition,’ an’t I. If 
some one ’ould on’y put me in a public- 
"ouse 0’ my own, I’d be as ’appy as a 
hemperor—’appier, for I'd get drunk all 
day long ;” and the spongy-tongue moved 
slowly along the lips of clay : “ the werry 
thought makes me thustier. 

“ I wish I was a brewer's ’os three quarters of 
the year, 


I'd turn my ’ead where was my tail, and 
drink up all the beer. 


I must have somethink to drink. 
Here, Tapps! Tapps! old water-spiller, 
come here! and bring me a pint o’ 
beer !” 

In obedience to the drunkard’s noisy 
summons Mr. 'Tapps made his appearance, 
bearing a full tankard ; he was a burly, 
heavy-looking man, with a cloth cap and 
a white apron. His face was full and 
rubicund, but there was an avaricious 
twinkle in his grey eyes, and the mouth 
was as hard and as straight as the slit of 
a till. He entered the tap-room briskly, 
but upon recognising Jobson halted 
abruptly, and extended his hand—not, 
however, the hand that held the beer: 
Jobson made an effort to take it, 


“Want to shake ‘ands, Tapps? Q 
course I will! Yer didn’t be’ave wer 
well yesterday, a refusin’ trust to me an’ 
my friends ; but I wont bear malice (hic), 
I forgets an’ I forgive; so put down the 
beer.” 

Tapps, who had indignantly refused 
Jobson’s proffered palm, again extended 
his hand. 

“‘T wants six shillin’ an’ fo’rpence !” 

“For a pint o’ beer! It’s too much, 
Tapps, too much !” 

“A pint! It’s for twelve pints, an’ 
for sixteen goes 0’ gin—and the rest’s 
*bacca—you’ve drunk it all in my house.” 

“So L’ave,” said the unmoved Jobson, 
“so I ’ave; it’s a werry pleasant rek’- 
lection.” 

“Ts it? Well, if it’s pleasant for you, 
it’s not for me—so you'll just walk your 
chalks out of this!” 

Jobson thought of his lengthy score, 
and wished he could—but as wishing 
wouldn’t wipe it off the slate, he again 
addressed the landlord. ‘Lhis time with 
an endeavour to touch Mr. ‘Tapps’ feel- 
ings :— 

“T arn’t been werry well lately, Mr. 
Tapps; neither me nor my (Aéc) family. 
Two o’ the children ’ve been an’ ’ad the 
’ooping cough, which is a werry onplea- 
sant thing for their poor father—aw’ 
yesterday Polly was laid up wi’ the 
measles, If it warn’t for my wife——” 

“ You'd all of you starve—I know that, 
and more shame for you to waste the 
money she works so hard to earn.” __ 

“Mr. Tapps!” and Jobson drew hin- 
self up with drunken dignity—“ don't 
interfere in another man’s family—it’s 
ondecent.”’ 

“It’s a precious deal more indecent for 
your family to go about in rags, while— 
but here Jobson, who disliked the turn 
the conversation was taking, made au 
effort to mollify the irate 'l'apps by a song. 
a a few preliminary hiccups he burst 
forth :— 


“Though I go bare (/ic), take ye no care, 
I nothing am a-cold; 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


Pass me the beer, an’ I'll drink yet 
ealth, Tapps (hic). 
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‘I cannot eat (hic) but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 
But sure I think that 1 can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 


(Hic.) Pass the beer.” 

‘‘ Pass me six an’ fo’rpence,” said the 
obdurate Tapps. 

“Vl get it.” 

“Go an’ get it !” 

Jobson staggered to his feet. 

“Tom Dryburn and Will Soaker will 
both be here in an hour,” said the wily 
landlord, who jumped at any chance of 
getting his money. “I’m goin’ to give 
Tom a game at skittles; sure to beat me, 
though. Tom’s the best hand at skittles 
in the parish.” 

Mr. Jobson joined a dirty middle finger 
to a still dirtier thumb, and snapped them 
derisively. 

_“ That for Tom Dryburn—I can lick 
him, any day, five games out 0’ six.” 

The landlord shook his head. 

*‘T tell yer I can!” roared Jobson; 
“ask Soaker! I'll play him as many (ic) 
games as yer like, this werry afternoon ; 
VPu—Pll——” 

“ Bring six an’ fo’rpence——- 

Jobson was again about to expostulate. 

“Or you don’t play in my ground.” 

* All right. I know the old ’oman’s 
got some money put by; it’s for the rent, 
but (hic) the rent can wait. Tell Tom 
Vl play him for a crown—and Will, 
too— 


»P ] 


“For he’s a jolly good feller.” 


Here Mr. Jobson managed, after several 
ineffectual attempts, to pass out of the 
door, only twice coming in contact with 
its posts. 

“T shall go home (Aic), an’ if my wife 
wont give the money by fair means, I'll 
get it by foul. If a’oman’ll listen to 
— argy with her; if she wont, strap 

er. 

And with his. mind made up-to either 
the one or the other of these means to 
attain his end, this lord of the creation 
staggered down the street. 

As the progress of any man, who at 
every third yard makes a close acquaint- 
ance with first one, then the other side of 
the street, must necessarily be somewhat 
slow, we will hasten on, and enter before 
him that house at the end of the lane 
whose ground-floor forms the ‘ home” 
that Mr. Job Jobson claims as his. A 
woman is busy at work mangling some 
clothes, which as soon as finished a slight- 
made, sickly girl, of about seventeen, with 
large eyes and a hectic flush upon both 
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cheeks, is carefully arranging in a basket ; 
a boy, about eight years old, is seated 
near a scrap of fire inthe grate, caressing 
a baby—a very small baby—that he holds 
as tightly on his lap as the drowning 
grasp a plank. 

Suddenly, witha heavy sigh, the woman 
dropped the handle of the mangle, and 
leaned for support against the heavy frame- 
work ; the girl, without moving—for she 
was too accustomed to it to express sur- 
prise—looked up. 

“Give over, mother; that makes the 
twentieth dozen you’ve done to-day, and 
you so ill, too!” 

‘Only the eighteenth, Becky, only the 
eighteenth. We'll just get through the 
other two dozen, and then I don’t care 
if I do give over for an hour ;” and the 
poor woman wiped the clammy dews from 
her pallid cheeks and forehead. 

“ And then you'll go at it again. 
as bad as workin’ at the crank, it is.” 

“* What do you know about the crank?” 
said the mother, with an anxious look. 

“Oh! Nancy Brooks’ brother Jem had 
three months of it; he said he liked it. 
It was just the thing to give him appetite 
for his dinner.” 

The mother made an effort to speak ; 
then clutched at her heart as with a sud- 
den spasm. Her daughter went on :— 

“ An’ don’t they feed you there— 
rather! there’s no stint in the grub de- 
partment. Jem says, no short commons 
such as the honest folks gets; an’ as for 
the crank, it can’t be worse than that 
there ;” and she pointed to the now idle 
mangle. 

Silence!” said the mother, her anger 
flushing her before white face ; ‘“‘ how dare 
you listen to what such a girl as Nancy 
Brooks, or her thieving brother, says © 
Do you want to be like them ?” 

“No,” answered the girl, sullenly, 
“though, for the matter o’ that, Nancy 
an’t a thief: but she never wants for a 
dinner, and dresses like a raal lady.” 

“She an’t a thief,’ almost screamed 
her mother; “but she’s wus, Becky— 
she’s wus; and her punishment will 
foller.” 

“¢ Will it?” sneered the girl. ‘“ All I 
know is, that she don’t get kicks and 
whacks, as Joey and I does. Do you 
like kicks and whacks, Joey?” said she, 
addressing the anxious nurse by the fire. 

“ T doesn’t mind’em, as long as father 
don’t beat mother,” replied that young 
hero, manfully. 

“ Well, then, I do,” and the girl rose 
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to her feet. “ Tell me this, mother— 
haven’t I been a good girl ?” 

* You have, Becky. ‘al 

* oa wen’t IL worked and 
grumbled ¥’ 

“ You have, Becky. 

* An’ don’t you yk day an’ night, 
an’ night and day ? tell me that.” 

“We both work, Becky.’ 

« And where does all the money go to >” 

The woman was silent. 

“T’ll tell you where it goes to; it 
goes down father’s throat, that?s w here 
it goes. And abn thie chimney-glass 
gone to?” cried the girl, raising her voice 
gradually as she spoke till it reached 
2 scream, “an’ the ornaments, an’ the 
Teac addy, and your silver wateb, and my 
frocks, and your best eownd—where are 
they all gone to? W hy, down my pre- 
cious father’s throat, to be sure.’ And 
she folded her thin arms across her breast, 
and laughed so bitterly that it grated 
upon the ear. 

“ For shame, Becky; is it my fault ?” 

“ Why don’t you leave him, then? 
Why showd we slave mornin’ an’ night 
for him? We should get on well enough 
without him.” 

“T did leave him; but he found us 
out, you know; and I can’t shut the 
door agi’ him.” 

“ Why not ? 

“ He’s my husband an’ the law’s agin’ 
it. 39 

The girl snapped her fingers. 

“ That for the law, then, and them as 
inade it; he’s brought us all down low 
enough, ‘and wont leav e you ¢his side the 
door of the work’us.” 

The woman shook her head and groaned. 

“The drink’s killin’ him!” 

** No, it ain’t, wus luck; it’s a-killin’ 
you; it’s a killin’ Joey; it’s a killin’ the 

baby; an’ it’s a killin’ “all ‘that’s good in 
me—for I shan’t go about in rags much 
longer.” 

Before the mother could py, 8 a 
drunken voice sounded from the street : 

‘** Though I go bare (h/«), take ye no care, 

I nothing am a-cold; 
T stuff my skin so full within, 
‘)f jelly good ale and old.” 

At the conclusion of the last line, the 
door was pushed roughly open, and Mr. 
Job Jobson first stumbled into the room, 
and then over the clothes-basket. 

“ Hilloh! hard at work; that’s (Aic) 
ow it should be. I ike to see industry 
in a ’oman—it’s a good h’example to the 
(hic) children.” He regained his feet, and 
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looked at his daughter. 
as you foller it.” 

“Why should I work for you?” said 
the girl, fiercely. 

“3CQs it’s yer dooty. Read ver cate. 
chiz-(dic)’um: ‘onour yer father, and 
work for him—that’s yer sort.” 

The girl surveyed the drunken brute 
with a scornful look. 

* Work for you! that you may bum 
up your body and soul with drink. Llsee 
you——” She looked at her trembling 
mother, and checked the curse ere it had 
passed her lips: ‘* I, for one, wont doit.” 

“Then turn out. I ain’t a-going to 
‘ave h’any one jn my ’ouse as don’t Ww ork.” 

“Your house? it’s my mother’s house, 
What have you ever done but disgrace 
it ?” 

The drunkard looked at 
savage leer. 

“You wants the strap. 
vives tongue, 
maxim,” 

* Don’t touch me!” said the girl, with 
a rapid vehemence that made ML. J obson, 
who was advancing upon her, pause. «j 
ain't as I was, and you'll find it dan- 
gerous. What do you come here for, 
you hog? but to bring us misery and 
shame! Duty to you! it would be a 
blessing to us all if you were choked 
with your next glass of drink.” 

“What did I ¢ come for?” said Job, the 
recollection dawning upon his bemuddled 
brain. “ W hat did I come for? money, 
to be sure.’ And he turned upon his 
wife. “So, ’and : over.” 

“| have none,” was the reply. 

Mr. Jobson sciead extended his fore- 
finger, and pointed towards a chest of 
drawers. 

“Fourteen shillin’ an’ sixpence in the 
top right-’and draw’. 1 saw you | take it 
and count it this werry mornin’ when 
you thought I was asleep; so, ’and it 
out.” 

“That money’s for the landlord.” 

“OQ’ course it is—for the landlord 0 
the Goat and Compasses, Mr. Tapps.” 

“ Man,” she began; but he interrupted 
her with ferocity. 

“An’t you my wile? and an’t I your 
husband? Wot’s yourn’s mine, all’ 
wot’s mine’s my own—that’s law. Se, 
what d’ye mean by a robbing me in this 
way ? ’and it over.” 

“T tell you, Job,” entreated the woman, 

“it’s for our rent. P’ve worked ’ard 
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mt! You wont; then ’ere goes. I 
jon’t want to spile the furniture, on’y 
you'll have to pick up the pieces.” 

He advanced towards the chest of 
drawers, but his wife threw herself in his 
way. 

“You shall not have it, Job; it’s 
my children’s bread; it’s their home, 
their i 

She said no more, for the drunken 
ruffian shook himself from her erasp, 
then with a blow felled her to the eround. 
The little children cried, and Joey fled 
into a corner with the baby, which he 
nearly succeeded in smothering, as he 
hugged it to his breast. 

The wretched woman, however, quickly 
regained her feet, and with tears trickling 
down her bruised face, implored her tyrant 
again. 

“ Reflect, Job, what we have suffered 
—suilered for you. One must work ’ard 
now-a-day to gain a shillin’,” and she held 
up her hands with a scream, “Oh! don’t, 
Job! don’t strike me again!” 

With uplifted arm the ruffian was upon 
her, when a bright gleam flashed before 
his eyes, and the coward sprung back, 
every limb trembling, and his cheeks 
blanched with fear. 

“Touch my mother again, you dog,” 
screamed the girl, “ and VII strike this 
knife into your “heart! ‘Turn out yes, 
Pll turn out, but not before I’ve done for 
you, if you lay a finger upon her.” 

“Tt’s my money, he stammered. 

“You lie! it’s hers, every ha’ penny 
that she ian is hei "s—purchased | dy 
days, weeks, and years of labour—gained 
by a ‘loss of marrow and blood. Is she 
to die because she’s handeuffed to a sot 
like you? It’s her punishment, the law 
says; but she’s worked out her time long 
ago, and if they wouldn’t find me the key, 
Vd precious soon smash the handcuffs.” 

“You?” and the man swore a fearful 
oath, “ would you murder your father ?” 

“ ather!—what kind of father have 
you been to us? how have you watched 
over us? how have you educated us? 
how much of our nakedness have you 
clothed? You have taught us everything 
that is bad; you have lived on our labour, 
and you would fatten on our vices, for you 
have urged me——” 

“ Silence! you jade,” and up swung 
his arm, but the girl laughed fiercely, and 
trichtened him back with the gleam of her 
knife. 

“You were master here yesterday, but 
Tam ruler now. Lay your cowardly hand 
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upon me, upon mother, Joey, or the baby 
there, and Vl send your blood spurting 
to the ceiling. It’s my own blood, you 
say; well, I’d shed mine by bucketsful 
for them, and so it matters little from 
whose veins I draw it.” 

** Put down the knife!” and the man, 
enraged beyond bearing, snatched up a 
chair. 

“Come on!” laughed the girl ; “you're 
the man to strike a \ woman, but you re not 
the man to face cold steel.” 

The mother had meanwhile 
opened the drawer. 

“Drop the knife!” once more yelled 
the bully, poising the chair ere he threw 
it at his daughter. “I came ’ere for 
money, and ” again he raised the 
chair, but it was snatched from him, and, 
as he turned savagely round, his eye fell 
upon the meek face of his wife. She 
held out her hand—it was full of silver: 
the scowl disappeared from his face, and 
he snatched at the money eagerly. 

* You have the money—go ! vo! or 
there’ll be murder done! I sce it—feel 
it—go !” 

Mr. Jobson counted the money over, 
and nodded his head with much satis- 
faction. 

“Fourteen and sixpence; all right— 
I’m off! Yer don’t make home so plea- 
sant that I wants to stop long in it.” 

He made for the door, but halted on 
the threshold to scowl back upon his 
daughter. 

“Tf I find you here when I come back, 
look out !—we’ve got an account to sett le 
—that’s all.” 

He slammed the door behind him, and 
counting his money as he went, staggered 
back to the Goat and Compasses. 

The door had suddenly closed as the 
knife fell from the daughter’s hand, and 
she sank fainting into a chair. ‘The mother 
bent anxiously over her; little ong y crept 
from the corner, and put “baby” on her 
knee. An empty cupboard, and an only 
purse—alas! the girl had said true, in 
that house there was nothing but mise ry 
and shame. 


hastily 





“ For we're all jolly good fellows ! 
All jolly 2ood fellows!” 


was the merry song that rang long after 
nightfall among the 1 rafters of Mr. Tapps’ 
hostelry, his guests keeping their w ords 
for once, none of them departing til! 
long after daylight had appeared. Mr. 

Job Jobson had successfully drowned his 
cares. 
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Months—many months have passed; 
time flics, and we keep pace with it. 

We are ina police-court—a wretched 
woman, her face tied up with rags, stands 
an unwilling witness in the box; the 
brute, her husband, is in the dock; she 
never glances at him, nor looks up, except 
when the magistrate addresses her kindly. 

“1’m sorry to see you here again, my 
good woman. When I sent this fellow 
to prison for the last assault, you had a 
good many subscriptions to enable you 
to start in business again.” 

“T was doing well, sir, till he came 
out, an’ then he sold up everything.” 

‘Spending it as usual, I suppose, in 
drink 7” 

The woman groaned, the man looked 
up with dogged defiance. 

“It’s no good assisting you, I fear, ny 
good woman; if you start again to-morrow, 
he’ll perhaps do the same thing.” 

The man chuckled, and glanced at his 
sorrow-stricken wife. 

“ However, I shall commit him for 
three months; in the meanwhile, I shall 
allow you something from the poor- 
box.” 

“It’s no good, sir—I can't keep on; 
we may as well come to it first as last— 
I must go with my children to the work- 
house.” 

*“* How old are your children ?” 

“One ten year an’ more, an’ the other 
near upon three.” 

“You had a grown-up daughter.” 

The woman winced and looked down. 

“1 had—she’s gone.” 

The magistrate pressed no more ques- 
tions ; le felt for the woman, but this time 
could do nothing ; besides, the case was 
a common one, and he had become accus- 
tomed to such scenes. 

“Three months,” he said; and so Mr. 
Job Jobson became for that period of time 
again an inmate of one of her Majesty’s 
prisons. His wife, Joey, and baby (for 
so the youngest was still called) found a 
home in the parish workhouse. 

Let us ulustrate the working of a law. 
A man—if an incurable drunkard can de- 
serve the title—is brought before the sit- 
ting magistrate for ill-using his wife. He 
has been punished for the same offence 
several times before; and upon the last 
occasion the magistrate, finding the wife 
to be sober and industrious, had not: on! 
relieved her by sending her brutal husband 
to prison, but had given her money to 
= be ya her mangle—that never-failin 
*bread-winner” of the poor—that she 


might thus obtain bread for her childyey 
For three months she did this, workine 
on bravely, her dim eyes brightening at 
last to see something like comfort ye. 
appear in her home. When the time of 

unishment expired, the man—her hus. 

and—returns ; she cannot shut her door 
against him if she would ; as the girl said, 
they were too tightly “handcuffed” for 
that, and the legal locksmith, who alone 
can undo the clasp, is as far as ever he- 
yond er reach. She is his by right of 
the wedding-ring, so the comfortable home 
soon becomes a sty fit for such a brute to 
wallow in; one thing after another goes, 
the “ bread-winner” last of all; business 
takes her from her home, and during her 
absence the mangle disappears. She ques- 
tions—the rutlian answers by blows. He 
goes to prison, she to the workhouse ; and 
all because divorce is denied to those who 
most need it—or rather, despite the recent 
improvements, it is still impossible to 
those to whom a wicked partuer is bodily 
and mental ruin; to those who have no 
clubs, no balls, no operas, no “ families” 
to rush to, that they may escape the 
“curse” of home; to those who have but 
one resource, one opening through which 
they can seek oblivion—the yawmnng 
portals of the palace of gin, where men 
and women “drown their cares” 1 
draughts of fiery drink. We all know 
how easy it is for an ill-assorted pair to 
light the fires of hell on the domestic 
hearth, and how eyes, once soft as moon- 
light, can blaze and sparkle with light- 
nings as deadly as that which shatters 
the tree and sears the bosom of the earth; 
yet for the very poor there is no release 
from this terrible bondage, except one, 
when the hasty hand of despair is raised 
against the household fiend, and society, 
with uplifted hands, comments upon the 
depravity of the poor, aud their shocking 
** propensity to crime.” 

We watch the “ Van” as it rolls away 
with Mr. Jobson, and then think of that 
gentleman’s hard-working wife, so able 
and willing to support her children and 
herself, if left to herself, trudging sadly 
along to get her claim of pauperism 
allowed by the overseer. 

Such a marriage ought not to exist for 
a day. 

“Tsthe manan atheist ? would he trifle 
with a holy rite 2” we hear society exX- 
claim. ‘“ Has he not read, ‘ Those whom 
God hath joined together Jet no man put 
asunder?” and for once the horror of 
society is so genuine that she pales— 
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visibly pales—through the rouge upon her 
cheeks. 

We are aware that we have approached 
a subject tabooed—we see the notice 
“dangerous,” and feel the ice crack under 
our feet. Still we do not fear to proceed, 
and we may arrive in safety at the other 
side, after all. Society turns away in 
disgust, but we shall take the liberty of 
holding to her ladyship’s skirts while we 
say a word or two to her children, who 
indignantly flutter around. 

Here now is Lady Augusta Carmine. 
Had Heaven much to do with her lady- 
ship’s marriage? We think not; there 
was nothing very heavenly about the old 
Duchess of Dandylion, the print of whose 
claw might have been seen upon her 
daughter’s ivory shoulder upon her mar- 
riage morning. Is a marriage blessed by 
Heaven, Lady Augusta, when the *‘ yes” 
is pronounced by lips quivering from the 
heart’s pain? Surely, no, or your fine 
eyes would not have filled with such bitter 
tears each time you looked upon that sim- 
pering imbecility, your rae Made 
in heaven? Pshaw! it was made by the 
duchess, your mother, and the old Karl 
Falcondale, Lord Carmine’s highly re- 
spectable father. It was a very earthly 
affair indeed—an affair of settlements, 
estates, and ready money; they sold all 
they could of you, Lady Augusta, and it 
was not their fault if your heart was left 
out of the bargain ! 

And society is shocked at the “ de- 
pravity” of the poor. 

‘Really, this is shameful!” cries old 
Lady Limetwig ; “has the man no respect 
for the marriage tie ?” 

The greatest possible respect for 
everything that is good and holy, but not 
the slightest respect for her ladyship. 
Abolition of the slave-trade, indeed ! 
Why, this worthy old woman, who wept 
herself blind over one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
“black draughts,” is as hardened a slave- 
dealer as ever rejoiced in the clank of a 
fetter, or laughed at the crack of a whip. 
This respectable woman is horrified at the 
benighted African, who barters his chil- 
dren for a string of beads, a looking-glass, 
or an old gun; and yet the dusky wor- 
shipper of Mumbo Jumbo might clasp 
hens with the disciple of Mammon—her 
ladyship, in similar bargains, only getting 
a ‘pull’ over the heathen in the matter 
of price. All the Limetwigs sold well— 
“went off” is the market phrase; but 
Mildred fetched the most. She was a 
gauzy little thing, with a bright com- 
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plexion and flaxen hair—a bit of choice 
porcelain, with many bidders, that was 
“knocked down” at last toa rich baronet 
for ten thousand a year and an opera-box. 
“The fond mother fastened her wedding- 
dress,” said the bridesmaids ; but others 
said that on the wedding morning the bony 
fingers of death drew a shroud round her 
shuddering form, and she died, sure 
enough, some twelve months afterwards. 
Bah! you’re a nice woman, old Limetwig, 
to talk of the holy rite of matrimony, and 
dilate, as is your habit to do, upon the 
“innate depravity of the poor.” 

Innate depravity of the poor! It is 
the tie in which Dives clothes his selfish- 
ness—an excuse which he advances for 
his neglect of the Lazarus at his door. 
Depravity of the poor! Do you dare say 
this? You, who ee for food and rai- 
ment, a coronet and a coach, the person 
of your child—you, who stand rejoicing, 
while the priest fastens the manacle ou 
her hand—the golden manacle, yet strong 
as the iron collar of the serf which showed 
him to be the property of his master! 
Depravity of the poor! Better the wind 
howled over a fireless hearth, and the rain 
youred through a broken roof, than your 
children be sold to splendid misery; to 
act a lie at the husband’s board, where 
memory embitters the contents of the cup, 
and hatred poisons the bread they eat. 

But we are forgetting Mr. Job Jobson 
and his family. 

Let us now stand at the bar of one of 
those famous palaces where the demon 
gin receives his maddened worshippers, 
consuming them, like the grim Moloch, 
in a fiery embrace ; this one, in particular, 
is the pride of a great London thorough- 
fare ; rioting and confusion is everywhere 
around, and drunkenness in its every stage 
is here to be found. Women whose laugh 
conceals a tear, are here shouting and 
screaming—their hearts so many sepul 
chres where the feelings of their youth 
are dust and ashes, never in this world to 
know a resurrection. Men, like living 
corpses, drag themselves forward, quail 
down the burning liquor, and depart re- 
freshed. Old men stretch out skeleton 
hands, and grasp the shaking glass, while 
a strange, toothless laughter issues from 
their quivering lips, all busy alike “drown- 
ing their cares,” as Mr. Jobson would 
say. 

Jobson! At that name one of the most 
debased of the crew looks round, at first 
with an alarmed look, then grins, and 
muttering’something about its being “very 
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cold,” and liking a drop, swings wide the 
“palace” doors, and crawls out; at the 
saine moment two flauntily-dressed women 
push forward as about to enter. 

“Now then, old chap, clear the way 
for your betters; we’re ladies bred, if 
we're not born.” 

“But they say a drunkard’s a king,” 
laughed the other woman; “so this old 
chap must be an emperor, for he’s drunk 
enough fortwo.” 

Drunk or sober, there was something 
in the second woman’s voice and laugh 
that made the old man look up and stare, 
with a half-frightened look, into the impu- 
(lent and painted face. 

“ Well, L hope you'll know me again !” 

“ Know yer! why it’s Becky! Ill be 
hange lif it isn’t Becky!” 

The girl staggered back, the coarse 
rouge now showed upon her cheeks like 
the red upon the chalked face of a clown 
—she was pale as ashes. 

“Don’t you know me, Becky ?” 

* Father !” 

The old man chuckled and mumbled 
something about its being “very cold,” 
and the comfort of a “drop.” The woman 
suddenly asked,— 

“Where’s Joey ?” 

“ Joey! he’s gone.” 

“ Gone !” 

“ Run’d away, ten year ago.” 

The woman gave a sigh of relief. ‘No 
wonder,” she said; ‘ten years,—what a 
time; what a guilty time. Where’s 
baby ?” 

“Baby!” and the old man chuckled 
again; “she an’t a baby now; she’s with 
ine, a-weskit-making.” 

The woman seemed pondering some 
other question in her mind, but twice her 
lips moved, yet no sound came. 

‘She'd like to see yer, Becky.” 

** See me ?” 

“She can’t remember much of yer, 
cos——” i 

“'That’s fortunate. Never say you’ve 
seen me; let her forget she had a sister.” 

Then, as by a strong elfort, the ques- 
tion came at last. 

* Where’s mother ?” 

The old sot stared, then chuckled again 
at Becky’s ignorance. She repeated her 
question sternly. 

“ Where’s mother 2” 

* Dead 1”? 

*“Thank God!” said the woman, fer- 
vently. 

The old man, without heeding the 
strange look of her face, began to sidle 





up and repeat, in his mendicant whine 
that it was “very cold,” and there was 
comfort in a “ drop.” 

‘he woman’s eyes glared as she fixed 
them on his face. 

“Where did she dic ?” 

“In the work’us. Why, wot’s the 
matter, Becky ?” ' 

‘* Father!’ and she seized him by the 
arm, aud looked full into his blinkine 
eyes, “we shall never meet again~it 
would have been better for both if we had 
never met again, but we have met;” she 
shook him so roughly that his decrepit 
form trembled in her grasp; “and I cursz 
you this night, from the bottom of m 
heart.” ‘She relaxed ber hold, and the 
man, from the suddenness of the release, 
fell to the ground ; he lay there, stunned, 
for aminute; when he looked up, a crowd 
was about lim, but the woman—his 
daughter—was gone. 
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Two ragged-looking figures, an old 
man and a girl, were loitering along the 
pavement, both begging—the oldman 
with the usual whine or beggar’s song, the 
girl by merely an appealing look. She 
was evidently new to the vagrant’s trade, 
and shrunk back alarmed at each surly 
rebuff: they had halted before a savings’ 
vank, and the old man eraved alms from 
each person, as he or she mounted the 
steps; but as they were principally poor 
people—frugal and saving, or they would 
not have been there—the appeal was 
generally in vain; for the drawling whine 
of the old man had too false a ring to their 
accustomed ears, and at tlie girl, who 
clung to his side, they never cast a look. 

‘* Let us go home, father.” 

“T tells yer we an’t got none; they 
turned the key on us this mornin’.” _ 

“Oh! why did you pawn that waist- 
coat? Mr. Melchizedeck would have 
advanced a few shillin’s, if you hadn't.” 

“Shut up! or ’li——” then suddenly 
he changed his voice into the drawlin 
whine, as a young workman approach 
and was about to ascend the bank steps. 
‘“‘Kyind gentleman, help a poor old man 
an’ his darter; we an’t had a drop—l 
mean a bit, since yesterday mornin’.” 

The workman looked into his face— 
drunkard was written there too legibly 
to be mistaken; he had begun to ascen 
the steps, when a policeman, who h 
been watching the beggars, called out— 

“ Now, move on, there, or I’ll lock you 
up - 
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“Come along, father,” said the girl. 
« Oh: do come !”” 

here was a something in the voice so 

‘ull of plaintive entreaty, that the young 
workman halted, and looked towards them 
avain, this time at the girl. 

‘The old man seowled at the policeman, 
oud mumbled something between his teeth 
—or rather gums, for teeth he had few or 
one. 

‘“What’s that you're saying? L tell 

sou what it is, Jobson, if it warn’t for 
vour daughter, iy d get you fourteen days ; 
vou ought to be ashamed 0’ yourself to 
jave drunk her into the street at last.” 

“Come along, father,’ implored the girl. 

But the w pene had hastily descended 
the steps, and approached them and the 
noliceman. 

“ Jobson, did you say?” then he looked 

t the old man; “ not the Jobson who once 
sived near Birmingham } id 

“T lived at Brumagem onee,” and the 
mendicant held out his hand. eagerly for 
the expected alms. 

“Don’t give him anything,” said the 
noliceman; “ he’ll only spend it in drink. 
Give it to the gal; not but what he’ll 
have it from her, somehow; he’s nearly 
drunk out the family—mother, daughter, 
son; he ruined ’em all, so I ’ears, and 
‘Ifere’s on’y this poor cluld left. Hilloh ! 
wot’s the row?” and the surprised official 
absolutely started with astonishment, a 
the young workman threw his arms about 
ue girl, and began to ery like a cluld. 

“T say, what are you up to: ? this wont 
0; you must all move on! 

But the young workman continued to 
hug the surprised P irl, 

ee Mary, is it you? have I found you at 
last? Vm Joey, don’t you remember 
little Joey, as used to nurse you? why, of 
course you can’t remember '_vou was 2 
baby then—such a beauty you w as! I’ve 
never seen a baby like you, never! Pve 


been to America, “Mary, and am-now set-- 


tled in London, got a place of my own, 
and you shall come and look after it.’ 

He then released the astonished girl, 
who had hitherto looked upon her brother 
Joey as a myth, and turned to the no less 
astonished father, who, however, had a 
very indistinet notion of the real meaning 
of the scene; of one thing, however, he 
Was certain, that where there was so much 
alection there ought to be some money ; 
so he began, “if the gen’leman would 
stand a drop o” somet hing this cold day 

i'd be werry grateful 2’ 
The young man looked at him for a 
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moment, then turned away with a gesture 
of disoust. 
“ Come you along with me, Mary; /e 
ean get on ‘well enough.” 
The girl, who had made a step towards 


her brother, stopped, and shook her head. 


“Oh! L can’t—I can’t leave him; J 
can’t, indeed! he’s my father !” 

“And a precious bad ’un,” chimed in 
the policeman; but the girl still continued 
to shake her head and say— 

“ He’s my father.” 

The young man hesitated—looked from 
his sister to the old man, and then from 
the old man to his sister—he was a 
energetic young fellow, and did no t take 
long to make up his mind. 

«Come vlong,” he said at last, “come 
along, both of you;” he drew his sister’s 
arm In his, and, regardless of the jeers « ‘ ‘ 
few boy-critics and others whohad begunto 
assemble, moved down the street —i hie old 
man, stillin a hazy condition, chuckling 
and mumbling after them. | 

That’s a queer start,” said the police- 
man. 

‘“‘He’s mad!” said a bystander, look- 
ing after the young workman. 

** He’s drunk! sneered a woman, with 
a bouquet of rum about her lips 

“ He’s drunk !” chorused the crowd. 

And thus wisely do we judge eacli 
other. 

¥ Sis 

An old man is hurrying along London- 
bridge, laughing and mumbling to him- 
self. With a strange cunning he avoids 
that part of the pavement touched | vy the 
moonlight, and whenever a distant tread 
is heard, creeps closer into the shadow of 
the bridge. 'l'wice he crouches down into 
the recesses as passengers pass; but the 
bridge at last appears to be, by all but 
him, deserted. He glides out of the re- 
cess, and looks up and down the read- 
way; then gives a feeble shout, a od rubs 
his fleshless hands as in the extreniity o! 
glee. Is he drunk? or mad? Both— 
he is a victim to delirium tremens! “ Wi Y 
jolly fun it is!” laughed the poor wretch. 
“Mary and Joey expecting me ’ome, aud 
La’ takin’ o’ my pleasure here ! Wot n 
night I’ve had, to be sure! I took two 
golden suvrins out 0’ Joey’s pock t, an 
I've spent ’em all indrink! They've been 
a chasin’ me all this blessed night, tho’ !” 
and the miserable creature er: inced un- 
easily around. “Such shoutin’ an’ erin- 
nin’ !? but I don’t care for em now!” he 
shouted again, and, snatching off his hat, 
jumped up on one of the stone benches 
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and hurled it gleefully over the bridge. 
At the same time the bells of the nume- 
rous steeples tolled out the hours as three. 
They had scarcely ceased, when a voice of 
warning fell upon the drunkard’s ear, and 
a policeman, who had been gliding swiftly 
towards the recess, sprang upon him. 
Avoiding his grasp, the maniac leaped 
upon the parapet of the bridge, and before 
the man could clutch at him again, he had 
made his final plunge into the air, and in 
a moment was lost in the darkness below. 

A bruised and water-soaked body 1is 
brought on shore—eager aid is proffered 
—a surgeon is quickly on the spot, but 
life is extinct. 

“That makes the second to-night,” said 


one of the policemen, as the body ya 
placed upon a stretcher preparatory to jt 
removal to the dead-house. 

*'T’other was a woman, warm’t it” 
inquired a waterman, wiping the mud from 
his boat-hook. 


“Yes—poor thing—she was just two 
hours afore him.” 

The grey light of dawn is breaking 
over the huge city, and as it penetrates 
through the one small window of the 
eloomy dead-house, it falls upon the faces 
of the old man and his child—Becky has 
thus ended her life of misery and shame, 
and Job Jobson, the incurable drunkard, 
has succeeded at last in “ drowning his 
cares.” 





THE DAISY. 


Aut hail! to the fairest star of the earth, 
The daisy, beloved of old; 

So modest and lowly it comes to its birth 
When winds whistle hollow and cold. 

In its beauty it shines on the mountain’s side, 
When the furze and the heather blooms glow ; 
And it glitters in sunshine and grows in its pride, 

Where the water-brooks tumble and flow. 


It glows on the hedge bank, and in the green brake, 
And under the shade of the trees, 
In the clefts o’ the rock, where it gleams in the wake 
Of the fierce beating mountainous breeze. 
In every meadow, and cranny, and nook, 
Where’er there’s an inch of soil, 
It preaches its homilies better than book, 
o the sons and the daughters of toil. 
Under Donnington’s oaks in times of yore, 
Old Chaucer in joy would recline ; . 
To gaze on the daisy, and drink in its store 
Of wisdom and beauty sublime. 
For the heart of the poet was warmed into love, 
When he gazed on its starlighted form ; 
And his soul was illumined with light from above 
When he saw it at earliest dawn. 
So the bard of the North—the hero of toil, 
_ By its bloom was enraptured and blessed, 
Feeling proud that old Scotia’s heather-clad soil, 
Had a gem so endeared and caressed. 
With the heart of a man, he could yet shed a tear, 
For the blossom destroyed by his plough ; 
For it taught him that trouble, and sorrow, and fear, 
Must fall on each humble brow. 
Then Pll cherish the daisy, the daisy for me, 
With its wee little star made of snow ; 
"Mid the mosses and grasses so gaily and free, 
Doth it merrily, bonnily grow. 


Tis the flower of home, and ’twill blossom again, 
Whatever our fate may befal ; 





Bringing promise of sunshine and joy in its train, 
And a blessing for each and for ail. 
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«A vast extent has been passed over 
since we left the banks of the Euphrates, 
and as yet not a single palm-tree relieves 
the monotonous and herbless desert ! Oh, 
it is weary journeying over heavy sands, or 
among stones which the heat has vitri- 
fied, where not a sound is heard except 
the hollow boomings of hot winds, or the 
wild, melancholy cry of the untameable 
jackal.” . 

Thus spoke a traveller to his guide, 
but the guide did not answer; he merely 
pointed with his wand to a speck in the 
far distance, and urged on his camels to 
their utmost speed. The traveller strained 
his sight in the direction noted by the 
guide, yet he saw nothing ; for heretofore 
accustomed only to cities and cultivated 
fields, his visual organs did not possess 
that quick discernment of distant objects 
which pertains to the children of the de- 
sert. By degrees, however, a spot became 
perceptible to him on the horizon; and as 
the cameis went on with increasing speed, 
as if they snuffed the scent of waters, and 
already telt the refreshing shade of palms 
flinging their broad shadows on the turf, 
that spot increased in magnitude, till the 
unrivalled glories of Palmyra burst on his 
astonished view. 

Oh, the wondrous magnificence of that 
proud city! what pen can worthily de- 
scribe it? A fertile space of some miles 
surrounded the ample suburbs, rising like 
an island out of a vast plain of sand, and 
in the centre were temples, porticoes, and 
aqueducts, colleges, and baths, which in 
magnificence and splendour, aud some of 
them in elegance, were not unworthy of 
Athens or of Rome in their most pros- 
perous state. That oasis of surpassing 
verdure had been resorted to by travellers 
journeying through the desert from the 
earliest periods of authentic history ; and 
Solomon, when he-turned his attention 
towards the extension of commerce among 
his subjects, built a fenced city there. 
The Syrian name of Tadmor in the Wil- 
derness, and its Greek one of Palmyra, 
are both descriptive of its situation in a 
spot adorned with palm-trees, and plenti- 
tully supplied with water, in the midst of 
barren sands, and an inhospitable desert. 

The day on which Demetrius reached 
Palmyra was one of no ordinary festivity. 
Forth from her palace gates proceeded 
(Jueen Zenobia, riding in an open chariot, 
drawn by four white horses of the purest 
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QUEEN ZENOBIA. 


blood; a beautiful boy, Vaballathus, sat 
by his mother, and right and left rode 
Timolaus and Herennius, mounted on 
Arab steeds, sons of the Queen, and 
equally distinguished for hereditary talents 
and manly beauty. Nobles and their ladies 
followed, and attended the sumptuous car; 
and surely Palmyra gave up her citizens 
that day, for crowding from all parts 
came groups of people with joyous chil- 
dren, carrying wreaths and garlands, and 
bouquets and flowers, while lutes, and 
harps, and mingled voices, told of a 
nation’s gladness. 

Zenobia was making the circuit of the 
city, for such was the custom of Palmyra’s 
()ueen on the anniversary of her natal day. 
And when all public buildings had been 
duly visited, she proceeded along the spa- 
cious road, which led beside fountains of 
clear water, and beneath the shade of 
palms, and oranges, and citrons, of spices 
and aromatic trees, while flowers of all 
hues and scents, such as Europe owns not, 
mingled their beauty and their fragrance 
along the banks. Asa mother did that 
Queen dwell among her people; and when 
the melody of cornets, flutes, and harps, 
of psaltery and dulcimer, announced her 
approach, from many a wayside cottage, 
surrounded with rose-trees in full bloom, 
rushed forth rejoicing children, their young 
hands filled with flowers, and their soft 
voices uttering praises of the Queen; nor 
were the fathers and the mothers back- 
ward to do her homage, for each were 
couscious of the blessings conferred on 
them through her mild yet firm and judi- 
cious sway. 

At that same time, the son of a peasant 
of Pannonia, a stern country bounded to 
the north by the dark-flowing Danube, and 
who had enlisted as a common soldier in 
the Roman army, having gradually rise 
to the important office of commander of 
the cavalry, was being called by Flavius 
Claudius to the imperial dignity. 

Rejoice, ye people of Palmyra, and laud 
your Queen while yet you may! The 
future is in mercy concealed from man. 

Zenobia claimed her descent from the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt, and historians 
relate concerning her, that her beauty was 
only to be equalled by her understanding, 
her virtue by her valour; that she pos- 
sessed in equal perfection the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Egyptian languages, and 
had compared the merits of Homer and 
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of Plato, under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. This distinguished woman had 
been left a widow in early life; her second 
husband, Odenathus, was chieftain of the 
desert tribes around Palmyra, and pos- 
sessed extraordinary valour and boundless 
ambition. We read of him that he was a 
ereat hunter as well as warrior, and that 
in all his military and hunting expeditions 
he was accompanied by his wife Zenobia, 
with whom he reigned conjointly, and to 
whose enlarged understanding and en- 
lightened views his successes are partly 
attributed. 

Odenathus became an ally of the 
Romans in their wars against the King 
of Persia, over whom he gained several 
splendid victories, and obtaimed, as his re- 
ward, the high-sounding title of Augustus, 
and General of the East ; but, in the midst 
of his suecess, he was assassinated at 
Emessa by his nephew, Mivonius, during 
a hunting expedition, and with him his 
only son by a former marriage. No 
sooner, however, had Meonius assumed 
the title of Augustus, than he was justly 
sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of 
her husband. 

The authority granted to Odenathus 
by the senate expired with his life; a 
Roman army was even despatched against 
his widow; but the dauntless woman com- 
pelled the general toretreat; and shortly 
afterwards obtained a mastery over her 
enemicvs in Egypt, which she subdued, 
and annexed to her territories, together 
with a portion of Armenia and Asia 
Minor. Then it was that she became 
indeed a queen, and guarded well the 
regions over which she presided with con- 
summate wisdom and prudence—regions 
which extended from the Kuphrates to the 
Mediterranean, vast and fertile countries 
onee governed by Ptolemy and Seleucus. 
Among cities renowned in history were 
included Jerusalem, Antioch, and Damas- 
cus; but Zenobia preferred to fix her re- 
sidence at Palmyra; and when peace was 
permanently established, the adornment 
of that nople city became one of her 
greatest pleasures, Many a stupendous 
fabric was erected, others were restored 
or embellished, fountains threw up at her 
command their jets of sparkling waters, 
and baths, built at her expense, conduced 
to the well-being of her people. 

Such were the popular acts of Zenobia, 
and not less deserving of admiration was 
her conduct in domestic life. You might 
have thought that the Queen was solely 
engrossed with the eduction of her sons, 





so great was her assiduity in this respect 
But it was not so; she conducted a 
public business with admirable policy nd 
prudence, and with the strictest justice 
towards even the humblest of her gqb. 
jects; and, as one of her historians* ha. 
well observed, while she excelled her coun. 
trywomen in the qualities for which ther 
were remarkable, in courage, fortitude 
and prudence, in patient endurance oj 
fatigue, and mental and personal activity 
her understanding was more enlarged, an( 
her habits more intellectual. 

Hence it was that she drew up an eDi- 
tome of history for her own use and that 
of her sons, and that the history, philo. 
sophy, and poetry of Greece were familiar 
to her mind. Longinus, one of the most 
elegant writers of antiquity, was invited 
to her court, and became her secretary 
and prime minister. His famous “ Trea. 
tise on the Sublime” was composed for his 
royal mistress—a treatise not only admi- 
rable for its surpassing excellence, but 
iuvaluable for liaving transmitted to 
posterity beautiful fragments of ancient 
poets, especially those of Sappho, the 
poetess of Lesbos, who flourished six 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

Palmyra was at the height of her pros- 
perity. Beautiful for situation, and pre- 
senting an oasis of verdure in the midst 
of sterile and springless sands ; beautiful, 
too, when considered in an intellectua! 
and moral point of view, for all domestic 
virtues were encouraged and _ respected, 
and Zenobia sought to promote the men- 
tal improvement of her people. 

A stern man was seen one day seated 
on a couch in an apartment of his palace, 
which he preferred to all others, because 
of its privacy and seclusion. His eye was 
fixed, as if gazing on vacancy, and his 
thoughts recurred at one time to his once 
peasant lot, at another to the conquests he 
had achieved over the Goths andGermans. 
His mind was in that state which renders 
aman peculiarly susceptible to evil, which 
merges in the love of conquest all com- 
punctious feelings, all pity for his kind; 
and one there was who looked on, and 
rejoiced in the certainty of coming woe. 
Aurelian saw him not, but he might have 
acknowledged his baneful presence, for 
battle-scenes flitted tumultuously before 
him, with desolated provinces, and the sa 
spectacle of families driven forth to perish 
from homes, round which were pleasant 
fields, where sheep and cattle had crazed 1 


* Mrs. Jameson. 
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peace. The evil one drew near, a dark and 
restless spirit, whose aim it was to deso- 
late and to destroy. He had looked scow!l- 
ingly on Palmyra, and hated her queen 
and people; and he caused to pass before 
the mental view of Aurelian the wondrous 
clory of that great city, and the just 
renown of Zenobia, while he whispered to 
his mind— What matters the conquests 
you have won? what glory is there in 
having subjected the hordes of Germany 
and Sarmatia, in having restored to the 
arms of Rome her ancient superiority over 
barbarians armed with bows and arrows, 
so long as a proud woman defies your 
prowess ?” 
| Aurelian listened, and his inmost soul 
a drank in the deadly spirit of the tempter. 
z Rome opened her gates for the egress of 
armed hosts, and Zenobia prepared to re- 
sist the aggressions of the invader. She 
waited not for his approach, but having 
levied troops, and put herself at their head, 
she advanced within sight of Antioch. A 
-» fierce conflict immediately ensued, and 
| though her men fought bravely, as those 
who battle for life aud liberty, for families 
fe and homes, they were constrained to give 
Bi way. Yet nothing daunted, Zenobia re- 
| tired upon Emessa, and waited the coming 
up of her remorseless enemy, inspiring her 
soldiers by her presence, and encouraging 
them to persevere. Antioch and Emessa 
heard that day the deafening shout which 
announced the onset of the Palmyrian 
troops, when, more like lions than like 
men, they rushed on the foe. But what 
could their valour avail against over- 
whelming numbers? Again were they 
defeated. 
The high-spirited Queen retired within 
the walls of her capital; she prepared for 
« vigorous defence, and declared that the 
last moment of her reign should be that 
of her life. Aurelian pressed after her ; 
but conscious of the difliculties that would 
attend the march of troops through burn- 
ing deserts, infested by clouds of Arabs, 
“who appeared and disappeared with the 
rapidity of whirlwinds,” he offered adyan- 
tageous terms of capitulation to the Queen: 
a splendid retreat, though far from her be- 
loved city; the citizens were to have their 
ancient privileges. Zenobia nobly refused ; 
she scorned todesert her people, to deprive 
her eldest son of the empire which his 
father committed to her guardianship as 
a sacred pledge, her younger of the in- 
heritances which of right belonged to 
them. 
The Queen naturally relied on her re- 
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sources ; she foresaw the difficulties that 
would attend the siege of a great city. 
well garrisoned, and amplystored with pro- 
visions, defended too by immense deserts, 
and mounted Arabs, who would continu- 
ally harass the enemy. She expected also 
succours from the Mast, and trusted tha’ 
famine would compel the Emperor to re- 
cross the desert. But Aurelian had taken 
his measures, though perfectly conscious 
of the dangers that might beset his marcel), 
and the determined energy of the Palmy- 
rian Queen, in reference to which he thus 
wrote in one of his letters :—‘ Those who 
speak contemptuously of the war 1 aim 
waging against a woman, know nothing o! 
the character and the power of Zenobia. 
It is impossible to enumerate her warlike 
preparations, of stones and arrows, and o! 
every species of missile weapon and inili- 
tary engine.” 

Thus thinking, the Emperor again offered 
terms of peace; but Zenobia, aware t)iat 
famine raged in the Roman camp, and 
daily expecting aid from the Persian 
monarch, rejected them. Her rejection 
was conveyed m a Greek epistle, written 
with equal elegance and defiance, aud 
ended with again declaring ihat she pre- 
ferred death to submission to the arms o| 
Rome. The stern countenance of Aurelian 
grew darker, andhe commanded his soldiers 
to proceed. Every military resource was 
put in requisition, means were found fo 
subsist the troops, and convoys, headed 
by the victorious Probus, cut oll the suc- 
cours of the Persian monarch. 

Palmyra was pressed on all sides, and 
the heroic Queen took the road to th 
Euphrates, mounted ona swift dromedary, 
and attended by a small escort. She hoped 
to bring relief to her capital; but a com 
pany of Roman light infantry pursued he: 
with incredible celerity, and, being taken 
prisoner, she was brought into the pre 
sence of Aurelian. ‘The Kmperor looked 
sternly on his captive. 

“How dared you,” he exclaimed, “ 
at defiance the arms of imperial Rome °”’ 

“ Because,” replied the Queen, ‘I cis- 
dained to acknowledge such men as Aure- 
lius and Gallienus. To Aurelian I submis 
as my conqueror and my sovereign.” 

Aurelian’s dark countenance relaxed ; 
but presently loud cries resounded on al! 
sides, and an infuriated soldiery, pressing 
eveutothe royal tent, demanded vengeance 
on Zenobia. The Queen was saved, but 
she saw her counsellors and her friends 
fall around her, and with them Longinus, 
sacrificed by the ferocious and insolent 
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soldiery. An historian, inimical to Zenobia, 
relates that, in a moment of ——— 
terror, she exclaimed that Longinus an 
her counsellors had excited her to resist 
the Roman powers; but the accusation has 
neverbeen substantiated, and is opposed to 
the whole tenor of her blameless and heroic 
life. Certain it is that Longinus met his 
fate as became a great and good man, and 
that his last moments were spent in trying 
to console Zenobia. 

Aurelian celebrated his triumph with 
nearly unprecedented pomp. A vast 
number of elephants and tigers, and _hi- 
therto unknown animals from conquered 
countries, were exhibited to the people ; 
sixteen hundred gladiators also, innume- 
rable captives, and a gorgeous display of 
gold and silver vessels, of Oriental luxuries 
and varieties, the rich plunder of Palmyra, 
with garments of surpassing beauty, all of 
which had pertained to the courtiers and 
friends of Zenobia. ‘The greedy populace 
gazed upon them; but presently every eye 
was turned to the Syrian Queen, still beau- 
tiful and majestic, who walked in front of 
her own sumptuous chariot, wearing her 
diadem and robes of state, blazing with 

jewels; her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
while she bent beneath the weight of golden 
fetters, although upheld by two slaves on 
either side. Demetrius, the traveller of 


ZENOBIA. 


whom we spoke, wept when he looked 
Zenobia: he spoke in after years with tan 
cration of the shouts with which the Ro. 
man populace, at that time equally brutg| 
and degraded, exulted at her fall, 

Some historians relate that Zenobia did 
not long survive; others, that Aurelian 
bestowed on her a sumptuous villa at 7). 
voli, and that her donghtens married into 
patrician families. 

But the Palmyrians, who could not 
brook their subjugation, revolted against 
the Roman governor, and terrible was the 
vengeance of Aurelian; men, women, and 
children were indiscriminately massacred, 
the magnificent edifices were set on fire, 
and the walls razed to the ground. A few 
months passed, and Aurelian, bitterly re. 
mgey: sought to repair the desolation: 
yut he could not call back the dead to life, 
“nor raise from its ruins the stupendous 
city of the sun.” Palmyra was deserted, 
her existence was even forgotten, til her 
remains attracted, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, the attention of an English tra. 
veller. 

It is now a desolate place, inhabited by 
afew Arabs. The numerous ruins make 
a striking appearance as they are seen 
from the desert, but few of the remains 
909 great architectural merit, having 

een defaced by time and violence. 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL; OR, THE ORIGIN OF ALL-FOOLS’ 
DAY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH OF ART BEUZELAAR VAN SAERDAAM. 


In the flourishing island of Chiekock 
there reigned formerly an old king, whose 
piety and justice gained him the protection 
of Heaven and the love of his subjects. 
His name was Inocamosamma, and his 
court was composed of several faithful 
ministers, among whom not a single flat- 
terer could be found. Throughout the 
whole extent of this happy country not a 
beggar was to be seen, nor any idle or 
dissipated persons ; but all the inhabitants 
were peaceful and laborious, and each 
considered himself a friend of the king. 
Such was the happiness of old Inocamo- 
samma. 

The only disappointment he felt was 
the want of a son to succeed him on the 
throne ; but even this could not extort a 
complaint, for he was disposed to regard 
everything as designed for the best. The 
queen, however, was inconsolable, and 
passed days and nights before the statue 
of Fekula-pussa, imploring the goddess to 
grant her achild. She > inade seven 
pilgrimages to Mount Fusinogamma. 

The goddess, at length fatigued with 
such importunities, consummated her 
wishes, in defiance to the will of an old 
sorcerer named Ciongock, who had been 
insulted by the grandfather of the queen, 
and had vowed vengeance to her family in 
consequence, 

Ciongock, finding himself thwarted, be- 
came furious, and threatened with ruin the 
queen and her progeny. The good fairies, 
however, who were all disposed in her fa- 
vour, determined to prevent his diabolical 
intentions, for they knew his power, and 
the boldness with which he braved the gods 
and their own race. They accordingly 
assisted at the birth of the child; and 
Zuimane, the eldest-of the fairies, blessed 
him, saying, “ Be the friend of the gods.” 
Asuide, her companion, did the same, bid- 
ding him “ Reign like his father.’ Zim- 
zime touched with her finger the tongue 
and hand of the prince, exclaiming, ‘‘ Be 
wise and happy.” Alcimedore, the youngest 
fairy, kissed the infant, and whispered in 
his ear, “ Be amiable.” The queen, trans- 
ported with joy at the good fortune of her 
son, was returning her thanks, when the 
sorcerer Ciongock, seated in a thick cloud, 
appeared in the apartment, and regarding 
the child with a malignant smile, exclaimed, 
5 





“ But I, I will be thine enemy!” Saying 
these words he disappeared, leaving the 
queen in a state of fear and agitation, from 
which she only recovered by the kind 
attention of the sympathizing fairies. 

Zoimane undertook the education of the 
prince, to whom the name of 'T'’siamma was 
given, She never doubted for an instant 
but he would become a good king, prudent 
and virtuous ; but she was also aware that 
the wicked sorcerer would contrive a thou- 
sand plans for depriving him of the advan- 
tages he might naturally expect. Accord- 
ingly, she instilled precepts of firmness and 
resignation in his mind; and when he had 
attained his eighteenth year—the age 
when, by the laws of his country, he was 
called to the throne—she conducted him 
herself to the royal dais, recommended 
him to the care of the assembled council, 
and embracing him, said :—‘“ Prince, be 
worthy of your father; and remember 
that virtue is its own recompence, how- 
ever the world may misunderstand it.” 
Regarding the monarch with a last look 
of affectionate interest, she disappeared 
on a cloud of azure. 

Ciongock was seated at the entrance to 
his solitary cavern, meditating schemes of 
evil, when he perceived Zoimane flying in 
the air. This departure of the fairy in- 
formed him that Tsiamma had undertaken 
the cares of government, and his counte- 
nance alt with fiendish joy. 

‘Yes, Tsiamma,” he cried, “I will be 
thine enemy, as I have been to thy fathers. 
Be virtuous, generous, sage, just, and the 


friend of the gods, but all these gifts of 


the fairies shall not avail thee. I will 
pervert the hearts of thy subjects, and the 
people of neighbouring states. ‘They shall 
consider thy piety hypocrisy. Although 
thy sway may be beneficent, thy people 
shalt revolt against thee. Be good and 
prudent, if thou wilt; thou shalt be de- 
spised. All thy life thou wilt pursue 
shadows, and thy greatest enterprises shial! 
appear but a ridiculous vision.” 
Whilethus speaking, Ciongock mounted 
his chariot, drawn by four grey dragons, 
and proceeded to the island of Chiekock. 
Poets relate that the flowers faded on his 
pathway, and birds hushed their songs, 
while the cruel sorcerer passed on his 
way. 
10 
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In the meantime the estimable qualities 
of Tsiamma gained the affections of all his 
subjects, and flattered by the acclamations 
that saluted him, he announced his inten- 
tion of preparing a discourse to the people, 
according to the custom of his ancestors, 
who in this respect differed from Oriental 
princes, inasmuch as the latter never speak 
in public. 

The day having arrived, a large con- 
course entered the gates of the palace, 
anxious to hear the voice of him whose 
tongue had been touched and endowed 
with the gift of eloquence by a fairy. The 
sorcerer took his place, at the same time, 
above the palace. He observed the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd beneath ; and, pro- 
nouncing three terrible words, he saw with 
delight the people turn their backs to the 
astonished king, to go and see the Chinese 

jugglers whom Ciongock had placed at the 
corner of the palace. 

The consternation and grief of Tsiamma 
may easily be conceived on beholding the 
sudden indifference and insulting behaviour 
of his subjects. With his customary good 
humour, however, he made excuses for the 
fickleness of the multitude, and waited their 
return with patience. As they still con- 
tinued intent on observing the show, he 
retired alone into his palace; and soon 
afterwards, the jugglers having exhausted 
their novelties, the people returned, 
murmuring, to find the king had de- 
parted. 

The good feeling of the populace, how- 
ever, soon revived; and Tsiamma, to con- 
ciliate them, proposed again to deliver an 
address. He presented himself again, and 
was received with acclamations, which in- 
creased to a perfect hurricane of applause. 
It was in vain he endeavoured to obtain a 
hearing ; the loud cries and clapping of 
hands rendered it impossible; and seeing 
the inutility of his efforts, he returned 
sorrowlully to his apartments, while the 
crowd continued, under the influence of 
the sorcerer, to express the most tumul- 
tuous but inconvenient respect for their 
prince. 

Tsiamma doubted not but some evil 
spirit was leagued against him, and re- 
membering the exhortations of Zoimane, 
he bore his reverses with constancy. 

Ciongock triumphed in his success, and 

repared new schemes of vengeance, The 
aws of the country required that the king 
should undertake a pilgrimage to the holy 
W ood of the great Namu-Amida, during 
the first thirty days of his reign. ‘I'siamma 
proceeded on this mission, accompanied by 


his court, and with a white elephant laden 
with costly presents to the spirits, 

On approaching the wood the monarch 

rostrated himself three times to the 
ground, to the great edification of hjs 
subjects who had foliowed the procession 
Priests, dressed in white robes, with gar. 
Jands in their hands, came forward and 
danced before the sovereign; and after 
having repeated a benediction, they re. 
quested, in the name of their god, the 
offerings designed for him, 

Tsiamma ordered them to be brought 
forward; but, to his wonder, instead of 
an elephant, with his splendid accoutre. 
ments, a donkey was led to the spot, bear. 
ing two baskets filled with rice and beans, 
‘The priests, at this insult to their religion, 
were seized with sudden fury; and, re. 
gardless of the excuses of the king, they 
excited the people to avenge the affront, 
Tne unhappy Tsiamma, overcome with 
grief, escaped with difficulty the anger of 
the people, and took refuge in his palace, 
where he passed three days and nights in 
prayer, endeavouring to assuage the dis- 
pleasure of Namu-Amida; for he believed 
that he had in some manner offended the 
deity, who had punished him by changing 
his costly presents into objects of common 
worth. ‘The hostility of Ciongock had 
been carefully withheld from him by the 
fairy, from the fear of rendering him 
always unhappy. 

On the fourth day the king assembled 
his council, and explained his fears. It was 
resolved that gifts of greater value should 
be prepared as a propitiation, and, alter 
some slight resistance, they were received 
by the priests, and the god was declared 
satisfied. Conceiving that he had excited 
the hatred of Heaven, ‘I'siamma fell into 
a deep melancholy, aud was advised by his 
councillors to marry. A deputation was 
accordingly despatched to Sagkock, the 
king of a neighbouring island, to demat 
his daughter’s hand. ‘his princess was 
so virtuous and beautiful that she was 
called Zizizi. Her father consented to the 
union on condition that Tsiamma came I 
person ; and this prince, anxious to form 
an alliance so desired by the two nations, 
proceeded at once on the journey, accom 
panied by a numerous retinue. His fleet 
Was composed of a hundred vessels ; but, 
on reaching the shore of Sagkock, where 
the old king and entire population were 
waiting to receive him, afrightlul tempest 
burst forth; the ships were hurled about 
in wild confusion, and on the mist, which 
had suddenly covered the scene, clearing 
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away, Tsiamma, to his astonishment, saw 
himself close to his own kingdom, instead 
of being in the port of Sagkock. In an 
agony of grief and consternation he ad- 
dressed the gods, and the sails filled; the 
waves a second time bearing towards the 
port of Sagkock, where the king of the 
island, beholding his approach, came for- 
ward to meet him. At the moment, how- 
ever, that the two monarchs embraced 
each other, a cry of treason arose from 
their followers, who suddenly engaged in 
a sanguinary contention. ‘I'siamma and 
the king of Sagkock endeavoured in vain 
to stop the carnage, which continued until 
the soldiers of the former were compelled 
to retreat to their ships, and seek safety 
in flight. Tsiamma, who considered all 
these misfortunes as the vengeance of 
Heaven against himself, returned almost 
heartbroken to Chiekock, the marriage 
having been set aside in consequence of 
these terrible events. Ciongock, the sor- 
cerer, who had planned these reverses, 
triumphed in his success. The king of 
Sagkock, however, who considered the 
misfortunes which had happened the effect 
of hazard, still desired the union of his 
daughter with Tsiamma; and, unwilling to 
subject the prince to another voyage, he 
proceeded with a small suite on board a 
vessel to Chiekock, where he was received 
with great joy by the king, to whom Zizizi 
was presented. : 

Tsiamma, who had been informed of the 
exceeding loveliness of the princess, drew 
back the veil that covered her features 
with raptured eagerness ; but he started 
back horrified on observing a countenance 
of the most hideous deformity, instead of 
the angel of beauty he had expected. 
Great was the astonishment of the people, 
who were spectators of this scene; and 
wild was the anger of the aged monarch, 
thus insulted in the person of his daughter. 
As for Zizizi, she remained motionless 
with sorrow, the bitter tears flowing down 
her cheeks ; but the veil, which Tsiamma 
had again replaced, falling down, disclosed 
to the multitude the horrible transforma- 
tion that had taken place. The father 
buried his head in his robe, the people 
murmured, when suddenly the laugh, loud 
and fearful, of the sorcerer was heard in 
the air. The king of Sagkock, who was 
acquainted with Ciongock, knew the 
sound of his voice; and throwing some 
sand towards the sky, he called upon the 
name of the powerful Namu-Amida: with 
a terrible cry of fury Ciongock passed 
away, but the princess retained her de- 
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formity. The old king took her hand, and 
led Tsiamma into an apartment, where he 
thus addressed them:— — 

** My children, I see accomplished the 
menace of a powerful enchanter; but | 
have the consolation of knowing that his 
charms will be destroyed at my death. 
T’siamma, be generous and just; do not 
cast off my daughter, but love her, and 
you will soon experience happiness. And 
you, Zizizi,” he continued, embracing her, 
“you will soon be repaid for this. Sup- 
port patiently your hard fate, for you still 
possess virtue and wisdom, though no 
longer beautiful.” 

Saying these words, he conducted his 
daughter to a mirror, that she might be- 
hold the terrible change she had under- 
gone. After glancing at the reflection of 
herself, the princess uttered a loud cry, 
and fell senseless into the arms of her 
father. On recovering her senses she 
mourned bitterly the loss of her attrac- 
tions ; but, soon calling reason to her aid, 
she became calm. 

“The hand of our enemy,” she ex- 
claimed, “has impressed ravages that, in 
some years hence, I might have expected 
from time. I will endeavour to console 
myself! For you, prince,” she continued, 
addressing Tsiamma, “ I release you from 
your word. I will return with my father. 
I love you too well not to require that 
you should return my affection without 
one repugnant feeling. Live happy away 
from me!” 

Tsiamma, touched by her words, took 
the hand of the princess, embraced her, 
and vowed eternal fidelity. ‘The mar- 
riage was celebrated in the most solemn 
manner. ‘The people of Chiekock, how- 
ever, composed songs, in which they made 
insulting allusions to the ugliness of the 
queen. When informed of this, Zizizi 
smiled with pity at the mistaken wit of 
which she was the object. She made 
every effort to please her husband, and 
succeeded. This was her greatest con- 
solation; and he was too sensible of her 
rare qualities not to express for her a 
sincere and respectful attachment. 

Ciongock, the cause of all these mis- 
fortunes, knew very well his enchant- 
ments would be powerless at the death 
of the old King of Sagkock, and he was 
also aware that this event must soon, in 
the course of nature, take place. He 
beheld, with malignant eyes, the mutual 
affection of the royal couple, and that 
Tsiamma waited impatiently for the 
transformation of his wife’s features into 
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their former loveliness. He saw all this, 
and smiled, as various schemes of evil 
floated through his mind. He now deter- 
mined to render the king still more un- 
happy by the restored charms of Zizizi, 
than he had at first been by her deformity. 

One morning the queen was prostrated 
in her apartment before a statue of the 
god Isum, when she was suddenly struck 
on the head by an invisible blow, which 
sounded like a clap of thunder. Tsiamma 
heard it, and entering the room, found 
his wife in a swoon, but the surpassing 
beauty of her countenance had returned ; 
he raised her in his arms, and soon re- 
stored her to consciousness. The king 
did not know how to inform her of the 
happy change that had happened, since 
he could not do so without announc- 
ing, at the same time, the death of her 
father, news of which had been sent to 
him. 

Zizizi was still resting in the arms of 
her husband, trembling with weakness, 
gazing around her with the vacant air 
that may be remarked on sick people 
waking suddenly from some: frightful 
dream. At length she saw herself re- 
flected in a mirror, and, tearing herself 
from Tsiamma, she broke through the 
crowd of courtiers who were spectators 
of the scene, and remained some minutes 
motionless before the glass. 

“Yes, it is myself!” at length she ex- 
claimed, with every sign of immoderate 
pleasure. 

Causing a chair to be brought, she 
seated herself, passed the tresses of 
her black hair through her white and 
delicate fingers, contemplating their 
beauty in the mirror. After repeating 
this exercise, she commenced smiling in 
different ways, to find which was the 
most expressive mode of displaying her 
mouth and teeth. After admiring herself 
for some moments, she practised the look 
of a person prudish, imperious, languid, 
afflicted, and tender, besides a thousand 
other extravagancies, the industrious co- 
quetry of which has been since made a 
very important science by European ladies. 
In one word, she was pleased with herself, 
and found, after long trial, that a proud 
look was that which agreed best with her 
beautiful black eyes. 

It was in this manner the queen re- 
garded the persons around her, as if 
seeking their homage and admiration. 
The king, who had watched, with mourn- 
ful attention, all these strange actions, 
was seated by her side, without, however, 


attracting her slightest notice; he took 
her hand, but she withdrew it coldly. 
and then, as if remembering that Tale 
had some claim to it, she abandoned it tp 
him negligently, and without being gey. 
sible, apparently, of the ardent kiss he 
impressed upon her small fingers, At 
length he ventured to mention the death 
of the King of Sagkock. 

“The will of heaven,” he said, with ay 
air and tone that betrayed his afflictioy 
“the happiness of the dead, the wisdom, 
virtue, and ripe age of your father-——!” 

“Ts he dead ?” interrupted the queea, 
quietly. 

Tsiamma cast his eyes to the ground, 

“He is gone, then,” continued Zizizi, 
shrugging her shoulders; “but he was 
very old and troublesome; his——” 

Before she had concluded the sentence, 
happening to glance in the mirror, she 
perceived a slight flush upon her cheek, 

“But, great gods!” she exclaimed, 
“what do L see? send for the physicians 
instantly !” . 

And with this display of affectation 
and conceit, she sunk languidly into her 
place. 

‘'siamma stood beside his wife like a 
man plunged in a reverie. He saw in 
her the highest perfection of beauty; 
but, with this external acquisition, she 
had lost all the admirable virtues which 
had distinguished her before this change. 
He prayed to the gods that her deformity 
of person and good sense might return; 
but the appeal was in vain, and Ciongock 
triumphed. 

The metamorphoses of Zizizi, however, 
produced a different impression on the 
people. They vaunted the attractions of 
the queen, and a great number of poets 
celebrated her in glowing songs. ‘Those 
who formerly despised her, though wise 
and virtuous, for her ugliness, now ¢s- 
teemed her, foolish od absurd as she 
was, because she was lovely. 

Although the passion of ‘T'siamma was 
not extinguished, still he felt that he had 
loved Zizizi much more tenderly when 
she was plain and amiable. She was 
amusing and agreeable with every one 
except her husband; she was insensible 
to his kindness, avd entirely neglect 
him. This example was, unfortunately, 
followed by the wives of the _ nobles 
throughout the country. Physicians I 
anes this extravagance as a disease, 

ut they could find no remedy. All that 
they did, was to call it by the learned 
name of Ongasauwara-Sinano. 
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Notwithstanding this high-sounding de- 
signation of female caprice, the husbands 
could find no remedy for their misfor- 
tunes. ‘T'siamma was much grieved at 
this general disorder, and took the reso- 
lution to endure, patiently, the eccentri- 
cities of his wife. The nobles of the 
country, happily for them, followed his 
example; and by this means their con- 
dition was sien more supportable. 
The chroniclers of Chiekock pretend that 
it was from this period that female domi- 
nation may be dated; but the learned 
Tsintsis proves its origin from many ages 
anterior. 

Tsiamma lived a long time in this sad 
condition, and was, at length, so fortunate 
as to become resigned to his fate. This 
was, however, against the wish of Cion- 
gock, who recommenced his plots. 

It was reported at Chiekock, that two 
powerful princes of Siam had declared 
war against each other. The weakest of 
these chiefs was the friend and ally o. 
Tsiamma, who flew to his assistance. He 
arrived upon the borders of Siam, disem- 
barked his troops, but found the country 
in acondition of perfect tranquillity. His 
friend, the prince, conceiving this to be 
an invasion of the enemy, fell by surprise 
on the soldiers of Chiekock, who were 
unable to resist, and endeavoured to 
escape to their vessels. This misfortune 
completely overcame the courage of 
Tsiamma. He considered himself looked 
upon as a perjured monarch and a per- 
fidious ally, and resolved, therefore, to 
pass the remainder of his life in solitude. 
On arriving at the port of Chiekock, he 
found his subjects under arms, to oppose 
his landing. The sorcerer, during the 
absence of the king, had assumed his 
figure, and caused the people to arm, 
under the pretence that an invasion was 
expected. But, at length, Tsiamma tri- 
umphed over every obstacle, and effected 
a landing. The people saw with surprise 
two kings, with precisely the same fea- 
tures and appearance. Ciongock had 
gained over the priests to his cause by 
presents; and the 7 Zizizi re- 
garded him as her husband, because he 
would relate stories, and give her con- 
stant opportunities of gratifying her 
vanity. The wives of the nobles had too 
many reasons to support the queen, and 
employed the authority she had obtained 
for them in compelling their husbands to 
take her part. The populace had already 
decided for Zizizi, and Tsiamma could 
only rely on a few loyal adherents. He, 
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therefore, offered to combat the sorcerer 
in presence of his wife and people. Cion- 
gock, relying on his power, consented. 
The two adversaries proceeded to a large 
plain near the city, the sorcerer leading 
the queen by the hand, and accompanied 
by numerous attendants. Tsiamma was 
struck with the wonderful resemblance of 
the enchanter to himself, and was furious 
at seeing the queen beside his enemy. 
He drew his sword, crying, “ Divine 
Zoimane, strengthen my courage and 
this arm,” and then threw himself on 
Ciongock, who hurled him to the ground, 
and endeavoured to destroy him. At 
this moment, however, Zoimane inter- 
vened between the combatants in a fiery 
cloud. In her hand she held a talisman, 
inscribed with the name of Namu-Amida, 
on perceiving which, Ciongock endea- 
voured to escape; but lie fell, and then 
took the form of a giant, in which he 
attacked the fairy; but again the talis- 
man was presented, and he sunk to the 
ground exhausted. He then changed 
himself to a rock, to be insensible to the 
virtues of the talisman, but the flinty 
mountain melted like snow. He then 
became a river, which, flowing rapidly, 
carried away the unfortunate T'siamma; 
but the fairy, throwing herself into the 
torrent, by the power of the talisman, it 
dried up, leaving the body of ‘T'siamma 
lifeless on the ground. 

During the fearful combat of the fairy 
and the sorcerer, the people had fled. 
The queen, who had remained insensible 
at the foot of a tree, knew nothing of 
these events. In a few words the fairy 
Zoimane explained everything, and placing 
the ialisman on her forehead, the vanity 
and illusions which had darkened her 
mind by the influence of Ciongock totally 
disappeared. Zizizi was torn by remorse : 
she wished to be taken to the gods, but 
Zoimane reminded her of her former piety 
and virtue. She became more tranquil, and 
wept for her husband, without accusing 
Providence. A magnificent temple was 
erected to Tsiamma on the marble rock 
that had served him as a tomb. ‘The 
queen made herself chief priestess of this 
chapel, and continued those functions 
until her death, ‘The people adored the 
memory of their monarch, and ‘T'siamma 
became the protector of those unfortunate 
persons who, although near the objects of 
their desires, never attain them, and con- 
sume thus their lives in vain hopes. 

His death occurred, according to the 
people of Chiekock, on the seventh of the 
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moon of Ni Adda, which, according to the 
European calendar, is the First day of 
April. This day was a memorable anni- 
versary to the inhabitants of the island. 
They proceeded to the plain enclosing 
the temple of their king, and pretended 
to be seeking ‘T'siamma, calling him by 
his name, and not finding him, they would 
throw stones into the marsh of Ciongock, 
in sign of cxecration for his crimes. On 
this solemn day parents said to their 
children—“ Go and seek T’siamma, and 
he will give you beautiful presents.” The 
children went, and not finding him, threw 
their stones into the marsh. The women 
said to their husbands—“ Go and seek 
Tsiamma, and he will inform you whether 
others are better loved by their wives 
than you are.” The men, not discovering 
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the object of their search, reven 

selves on the forbidden spot. a 
said to their daughters—*Go and fing 
out Tsiamma, and he will whisper the 
name of the husband whose love yilj 
render you happy.” ‘The girls went, but 
returned sorrowful, for they could not 
learn anything. The philosopher said to 
his disciples—‘‘ Seek Tsiamma, and he 
will teach you a wisdom, by the side of 
which mine is folly.” They then pro. 
ceeded on their mission, but returned un. 
satisfied. 

The “féte of fools” became a proverb 
throughout Siam and Japan, and passed 
from thence into Europe, where it 1s still 
celebrated on the First day of April, which 
corresponds with the seventh day of the 
moon of Ni Adda. 
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Do you know him, dear reader? Have 
ou ever walked from the Bank to Knights- 
ridge? Have you ever struggled up Lud- 
ate-hill, and been caught ina little human 
not, with one elbow wedged in between 

two other unfortunates, and the other 

nigh to cracking from your nervousness 
and anxiety to save yourself from being 
forced through a plate-glass window into 

a tray of jewellery, “all from 2s. 6d. 

each ;” with the fear of either being 

charged in the front or back, as it may 
be, with the pole of an omnibus; your 
feet crushed with a cloven foot; having 
your pocket picked, and, what is very 
probable, being mistaken for a pickpocket 
yourself; perspiring with fear of crushing, 
or being crushed by, a stout stockbroker, 
who is puffing his way, but obliged to 
remain stagnant—the very stagnation 

giving him time to boil over with rage; a 

country lady, of equal size, upon another 

side of you, with basket and umbrella, 
indignant that you wont move on? We 
have been tied up in such a knot; and 
have observed a small, dapper, albeit 
a little seedy-looking man, with a mys- 
terious, little, dirty black—for black may 
look dirty—parcel, embraced by a leather 
strap and buckle, after the fashion of a 
schoolboy’s lesson-books, and in the other 
hand a large carpet-bag, followed by a 

tender,” in the shape of a small boy, 
similarly but more heavily loaded than 
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himself. Yes, we have seen this, and it 
has somewhat alleviated our misery to 
watch his proceedings. 

What can he be? A courier, with 
Government despatches ? We don’t know 
that; however, he must be a somebody of 
importance, and carrying weighty matters, 
upon which speed greatly depends. Re- 
member, it is ten o’clock, A.M.; we are 
half-way up the hill; this personage comes 
bustling along, and notwithstanding our 
own difficulty even in crushing through 
the crowd, ‘he, by some process only 
known to himself, walks positively fast 
till he reaches our knot; then he stops 
for a moment, takes a quiet survey, finds 
he can’t push through ; however, he can’t 
wait, onwards he must go—he can’t go 
through, so he must go round ; however, 
that is easier said than done, for the kerb 
is barricaded with a brewer’s dray, al 
omnibus, a carriage, a chaise-cart, and a 
dog-cart; well, he takes another survey 
—he looks up at St. Paul’s—it is five 
minutes past ten—the perspiration rol 
down his face, and he charges the bartl- 
cades, not full in front, but under. ‘The 
vehicles have come to a dead-lock; the 

olicemen seem to be manipulating horses 
reads, and pulling their bits; the dead- 
lock was the thing our friend wanted; 
and so, adjusting his parcels, he just 
beckons to his tender, the boy, stoops 
and leisurely trots—for it’s more than 4 
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walk—under the horses and vehicles, pro- 
ceeding along the dangerous tunnel till 
he comes to an open space; then out he 
comes, followed by his tender, and they 
both set off at double-quick time; we, in 
our anxiety to discover who and what 
this mysterious being could be, having 
luckily soon after become disengaged, 
manage to push through the crowd, and 
hasten onwards in hope of finding him. 
By dint of running we overtake him and 
the tender in St. Paul’s Churchyard; we 
follow, keeping up his own pace; some- 
thing is wrong in the road, and arrests 
our attention for a moment; when we 
again turn round, notwithstanding our 
eyes have not been off him for a minute, 
he has disappeared, and we are off the 
scent. 

There is a stationery and fancy-goods 
shop near at hand; looking in, to our 
delight we find him at the counter in 
mysterious conversation with the shop- 
keeper; the tender is on his knees, busily 
unpacking his parcel; we enter the shop 
under guise of making some small pur- 
chase, but with the intention of doing a 
little eavesdropping, when lo! at our 
appearance, the shopkeeper comes for- 
ward, and our mysterious personage re- 
spectfully withdraws on one side—stands 
attention, although he gazes about him 
wildly, but affecting indifference, and not 
to be paying any atterition. We stop 
and endeavour to enter into chat with the 
shopkeeper, in the hope of trying his 
patience, say “we are in no hurry,” and 
perhaps he “will attend to that gentle- 
man first ;”? but it is of no avail, and there 
must be some secret of importance, for 
he will not speak in our presence, and 
so we leave in despair, still waiting 
outside. He comes out, darts along the 
street; we follow. At length, pop goes 
our weasel into another shop, and so 
we follow him for hours; but all of no 
avail, and at last give up the chase in 
despair. 

Some days after we are walking up 
Regent-street, about the same time in 
the morning, and again we come in full 
contact with him; but upon the aristo- 
cratic pavé he has a clear field, and seems 
now to have a world of business on his 
hands, for he is running along, followed 
by the poor boy, who can scarcely keep 
pace with him; like a special engine at 
full speed, with merely a coal-tender at- 
tached. The exertion is really terrific in 
the hot weather; but our curiosity is 
piqued, and we have another chase. Sud- 
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denly he stops at a shop-door; the boy 
hangs by, near the window; our mystery 
just goes to the door, looks in, and darts 
back again, motions to the tender, and off 
we are again. We looked in the shop, 
too, and saw several customers there— 
the reason probably for his retrograde 
step. 

Well, on he goes again, never noticing 
ourselves walking by his side; he reaches 
another shop, “ pulls up” suddenly, calls 
to his tender, and darts into it. Having 
remained within some time, he returns to 
the door almost on tiptoe, either with 
anxiety (for some people in a state of 
anxiety do stand on tiptoe and open their 
mouths), or for fear of disturbing passers- 
by. Half-an-hour elapses, and they both 
make their appearance, looking very blank 
—so blank, that we fancy he must have 
heard of a death, or the loss of a fortune; 
and now we have a little rest, for he 
walks haltingly and slowly, as if dispirited ; 
now he Jags, like a man who has paid a 
visit with the certainty of receiving a sum 
of money and been disappointed. 

We commiserate with his misfortune, 
whatever it may be, but we rejoice at his 
slow pace, which, by the way, continued 
for a very short period, for the tender 
goes up to him, touches his elbow, point- 
ing to a shop upon the other side of the 
street; his eyes glisten as if with hope, 
and he makes a sudden dart across the 
road, followed by the tender, and dis- 
appears within the shop, leaving the tender 
and his package outside ; we, approaching 
near the boy, read on the parcel, “ Brown 
and Tomkins, Little Britain ;” and we are 
suddenly enlichtencd: he must be—he is 
—a “Town-Traveller!’’ We had heard 
something of the race, enough to wish to 
know more, and we now patiently await 
his reappearance. Lo! he comes, but 
now with face lighted by radiant smiles, 
and proceeds more contentedly to a back 
street. There is a quiet, unobtrusive little 
tavern; he enters, and we follow. While 
he is refreshing himself with some lowly 
bread and cheese and a pint of mild porter, 
we enter at last into deep conversation, 
and from him gather some account of his 
genus. ; 

Although of comparatively recent date, 
the precise origin of the town-traveller is 
a subject of dispute: some place him 
second to the itinerant bookseller, who 
might some years since, and we believe 
even now, may be very frequently dis 
covered in any quiet, country village - 
we believe the occupation to have arisen 
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out of the spirit of competition, which, for 
the last twenty years, has been so rife 
among London traders. There was a time 
when manufacturers, large or small, used 
to solicit their customers for orders, either 
in their own proper persons, or by deputy 
of one of their salaried clerks, these 
solicitations being necessary but once, or 
at most twice, a month; if the customers 
wanted goods in the interval, it was cus- 
tomary for them to visit the manufac- 
turers. However, several commercial 
advertisers, by means of the loan of a 
large capital, started huge emporiums of 
monopoly, buying up, at it were, the 
small manufacturers. Hence legitimate 
trade became a bone of contention; the 
bone was thrown down into the market, 
and it became necessary for each of these 
houses to establish a rotatory system of 
dunning, in opposition to each other: 
hence grew into existence the town- 
traveller’s occupation. 

As arule, this animal is generated by 
adversity; they are remnants of a some- 
thing else, by a metempsychosian process 
changed into their present form. We 
have known them as remnants of military 
officers—this, of course, is not often, but 
still it is; and when it is, you may know 
it by the hauteur, the erect figure, and 
the little white handkerchief which peeps 
from between the breast of his tightly- 
buttoned coat; to say nothing of his well 
brushed hat, shining boots, and white 
leather gloves; or the contempt with 
which he throws down his pack upon the 
counter, and his constant effort to edge 
in a little allusion to military events. 
Should a general enter the shop while he 
is present, he remembers perfectly well 
when they served in the Peninsula as 
brother “Subs.” This species, although 
we have known them engaged in fancy 
trades, is to be found more frequently in 
the employ of wine merchants. 

There are many who, having failed in 
their legitimate professions, and who, if 
it had not been for the vulgar necessity 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, &c., would 
have dozed away the remnants of their 
existence; but being really forced by this 
cruel necessity to do work of some kind, 
take up in disgust with ‘“ town-tra- 
velling.” A great portion have been 
shop or warehouse-men, who have left 
the confined atmosphere, slavish humility, 
and tedious hours, for the wild liberty of 
street prowling and pure love of a species 
of nomadic life. ‘The latter are numerous, 
perhaps more so than the last specimen, 


viz., tradesmen who, having passed 
through the bankruptcy court with tog 
much honesty to retire into private life 
and being deficient in capital and eredit 
still seek a wretched living and a gloomy 
satisfaction in fluttering about the old 
haunts, seeking where they have beep 
sought, like spirits of commerce hungry 
for business. 

The town-traveller, then, is rather 4 
parent than a son of toil, for he fathers q 
great deal of hard work; he is essentially 
a “middleman,” and of vast service to 
the cordwainer, passing his life, as he does 
his days, in a perpetual tramp, tramp, 
tramp. 

Of late years, the race has shown won. 
drous powers of fecundity ; so much s0, 
that the class forms an important and pro- 
minent feature among the characters of 
our social state. He is little known and 
never thought of out of the world of com. 
merce; he is a ‘“go-between,” a con- 
necting link between manufacturers and 
factors, the latter and retailers; he is 
submissive and wondrous patient, inde- 
fatigable and nervously alive to the wants 
of his customers; he is a commercial am- 
bassador, armed with full powers—the 
house he represents being nothing more 
than a kind of “ Mrs. Harris” to the cus- 
tomers he supplies ; in general, he exists 
upon commission, that is, upon what he 
can get—the latter never being overmuch; 
his honesty and power of resisting tempta- 
tion are worthy of becoming proverbial, 
for he works too hard to be well paid, and 
in general possesses too much ability to 
get rich: enough for him, he exists to 
enrich others. 

Talk about Uncle Toms and needle- 
women—but nobody ever does who knows 
anything about the ‘ town-traveller ” 
Without the pay, he possesses but few of 
the attributes of the old commercial tra- 
veller, or “gentleman of the road,” and 
yet sufficient to be recognised as a man 
of business: the one is as the quiet, little 
gudgeon, swimming in his own little 
muddy pond of London, and the other 
the migratory and wide-swimming fish m 
the waters of the home empire: the first 
is aman of the world, the latter 1s em- 
phatically a real man about town. Hes 
not to be compared to the postman, who 
having a settled and secure income, knocks 
off his business door by door; but he 
exists upon hope—he lives by chance; 
he has a mind, but it is always upon the 
stretch; he goes from shop to shop, with 
a heart playing at “ see-saw”— sometimes 
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up with hope, but more frequently down 
with despair. Every time he enters a 
shop his heart quickens with pulsation ; 
every such entry being a throw of the dice 
of luck, which may determine the amount 
of colour in the faces, and certainly the 
number of boots or stockings his children 
may possess at the end of the week. A 
little seedy he may be, but respectable he 
must loo/:, or resign his commission; yes, 
resignation is the term for him, in more 
senses than one: he cannot sell out, but 
may be, and often is “sold up,” and 
then—and then !—why, he dies, and there 
is an end of him! 

The town-traveller ought to be a merry, 
happy animal, for nought but smiles is to 
be seen on his countenance. ‘There may 
be some truth in what one of them told 
us, viz., that as regularly as morning 
came, and as regularly as he brushed his 
hair, and drew on his coat, so he dressed 
his face with smiles !—indeed, it was an 
element of success, and so strong did the 
habit become, that having lost a dear and 
favourite child, and whose future had been 
one of the props of his enargies, he out- 
smiled the very undertaker himself. On 


that occasion he endeavoured to procure 
a day for himself; his employer was sorry 
to hear of his loss, and asked if he could 


not come directly after the funeral, as a 
customer wished to see some patterns, 
and business could not be neglected. We 
have known them wear sorrow as easily 
as a glove, and as if they had been born on 
purpose for it. 

Is there no bright side to this picture ? 
Oh, yes! we have known them make for- 
tunes—certainly not for themselves, but 
for their employers. Well, then, says our 
reader, a commission upon a fortune must 
be something. Itis, but not much. They 
have no copyright in the connexion they 
procure for the house they serve; they 
gather it together, they build a business, 
and the old story—the employer kicks the 
ladder by which he has climbed. But 
when they make a business, they make a 
creat deal of money. Oh, yes! some- 
times three pounds per week: but more 
frequently they have a difficulty in making 
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two, pay, even one. Up in the morning, 
out in the street, and tramp, tramp, tramp, 
from nine till nine at night, and frequently 
without earning or gaining a sixpence ; 
this, day by day, year by year, but still un- 
complainingly. Shopkeepers have grown 
very luxurious ; one can’t be seen because 
it’s after the hour ; another happens to be 
dressing, and another at dinner; he must 
wait—he does wait—his patterns are ex- 
amined and pulled about, but nothing is 
wanted—some other has called an hour 
before him, of whom they have pur- 
chased. 

We have said he is patient : he is more 
—he is a communicative animal, a man of 
universal knowledge ; he has a list of all 
the shops to let, andof the outgoings and 
incomings ; he knows the exact difference 
in the business done upon one side of the 
street and the other. Of course, his 
politics are elastic; and they who con- 
descend and have time to discuss them 
with him, find him a very sensible man 
a good Tory, or an amiable Republican 
just what they like ; indeed, we believe, 
that as far as theory goes, he would advo- 
cate the burning of London, if he could 
gain an order by it. 

We have introduced the town-traveller 
to the public at large, for the purpose of 
benefiting one, the result of whose toil is 
of more profit to the world than himself. 
As a class, they are distinct and outstand- 
ing; not recognised, no, not even by 
themselves—for they have no bond of 
union that we are aware of; no house of 
call, no benefit society; they are scat- 
tered all over the huge metropolis; they 
seem never to have been taught that 
union is strength, and to know nothing of 
the dying man and his bundle of sticks. 
We have described thetown-traveller inall 
but his spirit—that we forgot, for it seems 
crushed—but cannot quit our picture with- 
out an exhortation to the spirit to arouse, 
to shake itself, and gather together its 
numerous particles into a self-protecting 
body ; then, indeed, when it has recognised 
itself, society will, with ourselves, readily 
acknowledge no more useful member of 
its body than the “ town-traveller.” 
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“Ah! could we but know all— 
What aching hearts have bent within those 
walls, 
What eyes have in those ancient chambers 
wept, 
What death-bed scenes and unrevealed con- 
fessions 
Have died upon the air as soon as breathed : 
*Twould make a gloomy volome !” 
OLD PLAY. 


THERE is an old moated manor-house still 
standing at the head of a long straggling 
village, which we shall call Morton, as we 
wish not the locality to be known. A 
wide marsh spreads for miles beside the 
hamlet; and, saving the wooden fence 
which runs along the low sandy highroad, 
this vast arena of rich grazing land is 
unmarked by any enclosure, unless the 
wide rapid sluices, which empty them- 
selves into the distant river (and are 
unseen from the highway), can be called 
boundaries ; for these, and the low grey 
stones which the summer grass overtops, 
are the only landmarks. It is built in 
the ancient English style which marks 
the period of Richard III., though by 
some considered much older. 

There are no written records to tell of 
the changes which that weather-beaten 
building has witnessed; for the church, 
nearly two centuries ago, was a heap of 
ruins, and all the monuments it contained 
perished when the edifice was razed to 
the ground. ‘There is now no church 
nearer than a mile—a_ small modern 
meeting-house is the only place of worship 
in this ancient village. All that ean be 
gathered is from tradition: the villagers 
have heard their forefathers talk of old 
Sir Hubert, who pawned farm and field, 
and with fifty horsemen, equipped at his 
own expense, sallied out and fought under 
the banner of King Charles; that, leaving 
two-thirds of his followers dead on the 
field, he returned to his old manor-house 
with a sabre-cut on his cheek and the 
loss of his left hand; that he kept open 
house, caroused with the remainder of 
his soldiers, drank acre after acre, until 
neither meadow nor mansion were left— 
nothing save the ancient manor-house, 
which he willed to his sister; that he was 
too poor to arouse the cupidity of Crom- 
well, or had some friend at the back of 
the stern Protector. The sister had lost 
her husband at Marston Moor, died at an 
old age, and left a daughter, whose hus- 
band, like his ancestors, joined the Pre- 


tender, and fell in battle. Then came the 
last of the race (whose father perished jn 
the rebellion), the oid Lady Morton, whose 
name our grandmothers never uttered 
without looking pale. She turned the 
old manor-house into a school for young 
ladies; but whether she was a true de. 
scendant from the stout old royalist, Sir 
Hubert, is not known. There are rumours 
of the rightful heirs dying abroad in 
nunnery ; of the cruel old nurse installing 
her own child in the manor-house, and 
under the title of Lady Morton; and of 
the few ancient families who still sur. 
vived in the neighbourhood entrustin 
the education of their daughters to her 
care. 

And now a great change took place in 
that old manor-house; where ruin and 
silence had so long dwelt, youthful faces 
were seen, and merry voices were heard 
ringing in the ancient garden and neg- 
lected orchard. Those old, iron-studded 
doors grated gharshly upon their hinges, 
as, morning, noon, and night, the light- 
hearted scholars rushed out to play, and 
seemed to frown upon the sound of mer- 
riment, which echoed through that solemn- 
looking mansion. It was a relief to those 
thoughtless and beautiful girls to escape 
from the keen, cold, grey eyes and seareh- 
ing glance of Lady Morton, under which 
their little hearts trembled; and who, 
when she suddenly appeared amongst 
them in the garden, became hushed, and 
sad, and thoughtful, and alarmed, like 
birds trembling under the shadow of the 
kite that hovers above them. 

And Lady Morton was so circumspect, 
and felt the responsibility of her situation 
so seriously, that she had persuaded the 
parents of the young ladies to allow them 
to receive no letters except from them- 
selves, and these to be sent under cover 
to herself, stating from whom they came. 
That all others she should be permitted 
to open, and either present or destroy 
them, according to the nature of their 
contents; not failing to make the parents 
acquainted with what they contained, if 
she thought the matter of sufficient 1m- 
portance. In her own chamber she be- 
came perfect in taking copies of seals 1D 
plaster of Paris, until she could break 
open, and re-seal without fear of detec- 
tion, every letter that came. 

Nor did she stop here; she had two 
creatures sworn to obey her will; and 
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they, by her instructions, were to act as 
if unknown to her, and to reply to such 
letters as begged for interviews and clan- 
destine meetings, making the lovers pro- 
mise that they would never inquire at 
such secrets came into their possession. 
Even an elopement had its price, if it 
brought gold enough to Lady Morton’s 
coffers. 

So she went on year after year, silenc- 
ing suspicion by her cunning and hypo- 
crisy, and making gold her god. 

Many a night had this cruel woman 
and her accomplices sat up in that old 
manor-house, plotting new schemes to 
barter away the happiness of the unsus- 
—* victims who slept above their 

eads; for when an heiress eloped, and 
the enraged parents came, her “ God-a- 
mercy!” was ever ready. She would 
have every window barred, and every key 
in her own possession after nightfall. It 
should never happen again; she would 
keep blood-hounds and blunderbusses, 
for such deeds would soon bring her to 
her grave! 

To ward off the evil one, who had so 
many just claims upon her, she became 
charitable to appearance, and began to 
give away bread and blankets to the poor. 
But the poor loved her not; for she had 
been the means of stopping up many of 
their footpaths and old familiar walks, 
which had been free and open for ages, 
even before the manor-house itself was 
erected. ‘I'hen she had an old room in 
the manor-house fitted up for a chapel; 
the cobwebs were cleared from the carved 
roof, and the painted glass restored to its 
former brilliancy. She never attended 
worship herself; the place, she said, was 
too cold. The clergyman she employed 
was one the bishop could not license ; 
for he had spent a fortune in gambling, 
and ruined a kind brother by contracting 
debts in his name. So Lady Morton had 
admitted him into her confidence. He 
loved wine, and cared not how he got it; 
and having bought a bundle of old -ser- 
mons, he took the first that came to 
hand, read the prayers and lessons, then 
smoked and drank in the chamber which 
was allotted to him, until he either fell 
senseless on the floor, or groped his way 
into bed. Rumour said that it would 
turn out a match between him and Lady 
Morton, as they were so often alone. But 
the world knew not that she had paid a 
heavy cheque, to which he had forged the 
signature; that but one person beside 
herself knew of it, and that she could 
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produce it at any moment when he re- 
fused to become her tool! 

Strict watch enough she kept; not a 
young lady went in or out without her 
knowledge, though gold was the key that 
unlocked her door at every hour; until at 
length mischief came, for there was one 
who loved, though rumour said that she 
was privately marricd. 

A child was born under Lady Morton’s 
roof; none but her confidants were aware 
of the secret; and she, who lacked not 
the means for every purpose, entrusted it 
to the care of one of her tenants, a man 
whose helping hand had been called in to 
aid more than one elopement ; and he, in 
time, sold the boy to a tribe of gipsies. 
As for the unfortunate young lady herself, 
she believed that it was deal—even the 
clergyman appeared, and swore that he 
officiated at its funeral. 

Poor Ellen was ill for a long time, but 
Lady Morton was too kind to tell her 
guardians of their ward’s illness; she was 
even so considerate, that it was unknown 
to them until the young lady’s recovery ; 
when she sent them a long bill, which 
they gladly paid, and were at a loss to 
express their gratitude for her kindness, 
The doctor was a creature of her own; 
and, by doing all that she wished, was 
enabled to keep his carriage. 

There hung a mystery about the birth 
of the young Lady Ellen. She had guar- 
dians, trustees, and more money than slie 
needed; nor could Lady Morton, with 
all her penetration, discover who she was, 
or to what wealthy family she stood allied. 
She received letters from her lover vow- 
ing constancy and truth. He had been 
summoned into France at an hour’s warn- 
ing: the rebellion that overthrew the 
Bourbons, and ended by placing Bonaparte 
on the throne of France, had commenced, 
and every man who held an estate in that 
distracted country was compelled to be 
present, or his property would be confis- 
cated. 

«Tf her husband comes,” thought Lady 
Morton, “ he will reward me for what I 
have done. If he stays away, she is my 
best pupil; and as I have orders to pro- 
vide her with private apartments, and 
spare no expense to make her comfort- 
able, why I will set about it at once. I 
shall be well paid any way, and all has 
happened for the best. I wish I had not 
told her that the child was dead. What 
money I might make if she knew it was 
still alive! It might turn out to be 
somebody after all!” 
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Shortly after she visited the unprin- 
cipled farmer, who was a drunkard, a 
thief, and a poacher. She came in with 
her gold-headed cane in her hand, and 
her fat poodle at her heels, leaving her 
ancient footman at the door. She talked 
first about rebuilding the church ; then, 
raising her'rents ; and at last, asked to see 
the little boy. ‘ He ran away long ago,” 
said the man, who sat unmoved smoking 
his pipe. She shook her cane over his 
baw became deadly pale with rage, and 
vowed she would have him tried for 
murder unless the child was found. ‘* Do 
your worst,” said the man ; “a good trial 
will open many people’s eyes. If you want 
the boy, give me money and I’ll find him ; 
he’s safe enough among the gipsies. He 
was here last spring. Why did you wish 
me to sign a certificate of his death? He’ll 
turn up if you want him, never fear !” 

The old lady went away satisfied, and 
bit by bit broke the tidings to her unhappy 
pupil. And so time rolled along; for the 
manor-house was at last deserted by all 
its pupils, and the Lady Ellen became 
her boarder. Suspicion was abroad; and 
although Lady Morton threw all the 
blame upon her servants, it availed her 
nothing—parents would not trust their 
daughters to her care. She was now old 
and deaf; her nurse was dead, and she 
was left alone to the mercy of servants 
who hated her; who would have poisoned 
her if it had not been for the fear of the 
law; so confined their practice to her 
favourite cats, poodles, and parrots. Even 
her old gardener never failed to leave a 
rake, hoe, or spade, in the midst of her 
favourite walk, over which he hoped she 
might some day tumble and break her 
neck. Her coachman had long since had 
a sinecure, for the old carriage had not 
heen out of the coach-house for years, so 
he just kept the horses in exercise by 
riding now and then to a neighbouring 
favern; ate, drank, and slept against 
them as if for a wager, to see which 
cot the fullest. The footman became 
her master; did whatever he pleased ; 
obeyed her when he had nothing better 
to do; and many a time sat grinning be- 
hind her carved and high-backed chair 
whilst she was ringing the silver bell that 
was to summon him before her. De. 
serted, friendless, disliked, she had only 
the young Lady Ellen under her roof who 
was sincere to her, for she pitied and re- 
spected her grey hairs. 

And Ellen—the pale, the beautiful, the 
disconsolate Ellen — would climb the 
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neighbouring hill, and wander onward to 
the distant wood, and amid the sylvan 
solitude sit hour by hour and weep, for 
there was something in the stillness which 
seemed to soothe her troubled spirit. 

We see not the invisible hand which 
touches the leaves, neither do we behold 
the delicate fingers by which the flowers 

are blended. We know not but that the 
musk-rose of the dell—a_pearl-flushed 
and ree home, hung up in a silent 
world of green— tay in summer time 
nourish some unseen spirit with its dewy 
fragrance. We cannot tell what the but. 
terflies say to the flowers when they shake 
the dusty silver from their folded wings, 
and settle down like pea-blooms amon 
the hanging blossoms. The golden-belted 
bees may have a language of their own 
sweeter than the drowsy murmurings 
which we hear, with which they allure 
the buds and bells to give up their honey. 
The brook, babbling between the nodding 
bulrushes, may carry with it a language 
which we comprehend not, and whisper 
an cloquence so sweet as to draw down 
the tufted reeds to listen. The littered 
flowers that strew the dale may form the 
pages of an open book, which only the 
hovering angels can read—and who can 
tell the mysteries therein recorded? The 
woodbine, twined around the neighbour- 
ing wild-rose of the thicket may, in that 
bending embrace, give utterance to a 
love, sweet and pure, to the wild flowers 
themselves; for one whose vision was not 
limited to the mere confines of external 
nature, has told us that the bells of cow- 
slips are peopled, and that many an invi- 
sible lip sips from the blossoms where the 
bee sucks, and are rocked asleep in the 
azure bosom of the harebell. 

In vain did that beautiful girl seek to 
disentangle the veil of mystery which was 
woven around her. Who her parents 
were she scarcely knew ; her mother had 
long been dead; her father she never re- 
membered, he having died while she was 
an infant. Her mother had again mar- 
ried while she was but a child, to a man 
who had accepted her hand because the 
little estate which she had in France had 
joined his own. Had the law allowed 
him any loophole through which he could 
have stepped in and claimed the property 
he would have done so, but as this could 
not be, he married Ellen’s mother, gam- 
bled away her whole estate, then broke 
her heart and buried her—and all within 
the brief space of five years. Then com- 
menced the mystery which had ever since 
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hung about Ellen; she was brought over 
from France, placed at school in the old 
Manor-house, secretly married by the 
connivance of her governess, her husband 
only requesting that their marriage might 
be concealed from Ellen’s guardian. 

Lady Morton soon discovered that it 
would militate against her own interests 
to divulge the secret, as the young lady’s 
husband had given her to understand, be- 
fore his departure to France, that the 
remittances forwarded by Eilen’s un- 
known guardian would for a certain pe- 
riod be all her income, and that this might 
suddenly be stopped, if her altered situa- 
tion was made known; and from this 
very fear sprung Lady Morton’s anxiety 
to conceal the birth of the child, for the 
funds furnished by Ellen’s guardian were 
most princely. Not a letter did Ellen 
receive from her husband but what Lady 
Morton (now skilled to perfection in her 
long-practised art) was first apprised of 
its contents; and she had long foreseen 
that if she could obtain sole possession of 
the child, it would give her a power which 
she might one day wield to some purpose. 
After much difficulty she had obtained 
tidings of the tribe among whom the boy 
was then wandering, and by the payment 
of a few gold pieces, and the promise of a 
larger sum, which was to be forthcoming 
when the child was delivered into her 
hands, she felt certain that in a few more 
days, when the tribe would be encamped 
in the neighbourhood, the boy would be 
again placed in her power. 

Meantime, circumstances had lon 
since occurred which had led to the trial 
and imprisonment of the parson, to whose 
care so many secrets had been entrusted, 
and who, as we have before stated, had 
signed a certificate of the child’s death, 
according to the wish of Lady Morton, 
and now, when it was necessary for the 
full development of her deep-laid plot 
that this man should, at the appointed 
time, be able to identify the boy as Ellen’s 
son—oh! dreadful retribution !—he was 
in a few weeks removed from prison, 
Where he had been kept in silent and 
solitary confinement, and sent home a 
drivelling and senseless idiot. 

There was one respectable old tenant, 
who, with his granddaughter, lived near 
the ruins of the ancient church, the spa- 
clous burying-ground of which was still 
used for interment. The cottage in which 
old Mark Middleton resided had been in 
the possession of his forefathers ever since 
the days of old Sir Hubert, the stout- 
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hearted royalist. To this cottace we 
must now conduct our readers, for the old 
man’s granddaughter had some time since 
attracted the attention of the young lady 
of the Manor-house, and a firm friendship 
had sprung up between her and Ellen, to 
whom she had entrusted all her secrets, 
even to the birth of her child. 

The young Lady Ellen was now fre- 
quently the subject of conversation be- 
tween the amiable Amy and her venerable 
grandfather; and it was on a lovely sum- 
mer evening, after many guesses and 
surmises as to what might have befallen 
Ellen’s child, that the following dialogue 
took place :— : 

“IT know not,” said Amy, sighing as 
she spoke, “‘ but there is something so kind 
and sincere and affectionate about the 
Lady Ellen, that I often wish she were 
my sister, though I could not then love 
her more than Ido now. I trust that she 
will yet live to be happy; and yet I some- 
times fear that the poor boy may be dead, 
and that would break her heart !” 

“Qld Lady Morton can have no interest 
in deceiving her again,” replied Mark 
Middleton; ‘ poor little fellow, L fear he 
must have suffered much amongst those 
wild people, and that the young lady will 
have to teach him to forget many things 
which he must have picked up amongst the 
gipsies. But saw you ever a more beau- 
tiftul sky than this?” and they remained 
silent for several moments, gazing upon 
the western horizon. 

Then his thoughts trod painfully back- 
ward, as his eyes glanced upon the open 
Bible, to the beautiful history of Ruth, 
which he had been reading—and with a 
heart full, almost to breaking, he said, in 
a sorrowful tone of voice, ‘Thou hast 
been long with me, Amy; thou hast been 
unto me what Ruth was to the widowed 
Naomi—my home has been thy hone— 
we are the Jast of a long race, and I have 
hoped and prayed that thou alone mayst 
be with me when I close mine aged eyes, 
and sink in silence into the arms of death. 
Yet, if thy society can make the Lady 
Ellen more happy, 1 will part with thee 
without a murmur.” 

“ Speak not so sadly, dear grandfather,” 
answered the beautiful maiden, who stood 
Jeaning over the garden chair, and now 
threw her arms around the old man’s 
neck; “speak not so, or you will break 
my heart. I will never leave you—l 
never wished to leave you, strongly as 
you have urged my living with Ellen. 
Much as we oth love her, you pain me 
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when you name it, and yet it is ever 
uppermost on your lips.” 

“True, true. Thou wert ever a good 
child,” replied her grandfather, “and I 
am very old and foolish; it may be some- 
what selfish, too, now, Amy; yet thy 
happiness is dearer to me than mine own. 
I know not why I should wish to retain 
one blossom on the withered bough when 
all the rest have fallen off, and are dead. 
I would, and I would not—I am fickle as 
a child—and yet I should like to see her 
happy. ‘The old cottage will be large 
enough for us all, should not the lady’s 
husband return. On that threshold I 
welcomed home thy father and mother 
from church; beneath this roof thou wert 
born; from out this door-way they were 
carried to their last home—and [——” 

Tears choked his further utterance; 
memory rose up before him, with bowed 
head and drooping hair—her wan finger 
pointing to the outstretched and sleeping 
sea of graves—that silent sea, whose green 
waves heave but once into hillocks, then 
freeze down into the ridgy roofs of the 
dead, silent and motionless for ever. 

The old man’s attention was now drawn 
towards the garden-gate, at which an odd- 
looking visitor had entered—a man whose 
very look and bearing would have startled 
a stranger, while to Mark Middleton it 
was nothing unusual, for, giving him a 
nod of recognition, he said, ‘‘ Here comes 
our poor idiot. ‘They were cruel jailors 
who drove him to this, Amy.” 

“1 will leave you alone with him, 
grandfather,” said Amy; “my spirits are 
already sadly depressed. Poor gentle- 
man !” she added, looking at the visitor. 

“There is some mystery connected with 
his misfortunes, which few know, saving 
the old lady at the Manor-house,” an- 
swered the old man, 

Amy heaved a deep sigh, cast a silent 
and pitiful glance on the poor idiot, and 
then retired. 

Meantime the new-comer had amused 
himself by plucking the choicest flowers 
in the garden, which he placed in every 
button-hole of his coat, and having filled 
these, he commenced planting them round 
his hat-band, until he completed the 
wreath; then came up to the old man 
laughing, unconscious of the havoc he had 
made. 

_ “Oh, God!” exclaimed the old man, 
rising from bis garden-chair, and looking 
at the poor idiot, “Thou only knowest 
what this poor creature endured in his 
solitary cell, until his silence and his suf. 
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ferings drove him mad. Poor fellow! 
death unto thee would, indeed, have been 
an angel of mercy !” 

Mark Middleton then seized the arm 
of the idiot, and attempted to amuse him 
just as he would have done a child be 
gathering him flowers, and giving tim 
fruit ; putting the latter into his mouth 
for he would have swallowed hemlock had 
it been offered to him. 

He was now gentle, simple, and 
foolish as a new-born babe; and very 
few weeks had wrought this melanchol 
change. The powerful interest of Lady 
Morton had rescued him from solitary 
confinement and death ; she just saved the 
living body, and no coroner’s inquest was 
held over the dead mind. He had been 
refractory ; had cursed his savage jailors: 
had yelled and shouted ; had prayed aloud 
for death. So they gave him darkness, 
They thrust him into a deep, dark, and 
silent cell—alive, they buried him; then, 
cruel mercy! put food into his coffin, 
and made the dead-living man eat. Then 
he knelt down and prayed for death— 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes did 
he pray to die. But even death seemed 
to shun that horrible abode, and to pass 
on with a shudder, leaving the wretched 
living to die without a blow from his 
friendly dart—pitying and passing on, and 
giving the coffined living to his emissaries, 
the jailors; for Death knew that there 
was but a wali between them and his 
dominions—the quiet realms of the grave. 

So days of agony passed, until his 
thoughts became knotted, and he had no 
separate idea; all was massed in confu- 
sion; his very mind was numbed; one 
great overpowering agony had seized upon 
each lower sense, and left no room for 
cessation. Formerly, he felt low, sinking, 
and hungry; and yet, when his food was 
slided in, he could not eat it, for it was 
not hunger, but despair, that preyed upon 
him. But now this pang had passed: the 
slow poison springing from that horrible 
bite had crept through every vein, and 
poisoned every drop of healthful blood. 
He now devoured all that was given to 
him, and gnashed his teeth at his keepers. 
His body held the mastery over his mind. 
His hands had triumphed, and, by the aid 

of his brutal jailors, forced the food into 
his mouth wnich his soul loathed,—for 
there was no friend there kind enough to 
help him to die. They erammed food into 
his throat and left it in his coffin: their 
only dread was lest he should die. 

Lady Morton was then written to, and 
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he was allowed once more to mingle with 
his fellow-men; for she feared that he 
might, during his derangement, babble out 
some of her secrets. ‘This living body 
without a mind was turned out of its 
grave into the sunshine; and it looked 
round, as if it expected to find the earth 
desolate ; clapped its hands to its ears, 
and ran from the sound of living voices ; 
sought dark and silent corners, in which 
to hide itself; until, at last, it became 
reconciled to the face of man; licking, 
like a dog, the hand that fed it, yet lacking 
the sagacity which that faithful animal so 
often shows towards hin. 

And now he came fondling and caress- 
ing old Mark Middleton, for he knew by 
instinct that the old man was kind to 
him; and was now rubbing his face 
against his hands; then trying to catch 
him a bird, chasing a bee, or plucking a 
flower; or sometimes peeping into the 
cottage window to see if supper was 
forthcoming, for kind old Mark used to 
cut his food into small pieces, and feed 
him with it. 

While Mark was busied with the idiot, 
old Lady Morton entered the garden, and 
seated herself in the rustic chair, without 
speaking; for she was now half crazy, 
and would talk to herself for hours, when 
she thought there was no one by to listen. 
Mark bade her “ Good evening,” but she 
was too deaf to hear him, and her attention 
seemed drawn towards the idiot, who was 
sitting on the ground, playing with the 
flowers, which he pulled up and offered to 
her. 

«ine morning, madam,” said the 
idiot, unconscious that it was evening, 
while she was too deaf to hear a word 
that he uttered. ‘‘ Won the prize at the 
flower-show—seven million paid down— 
this rose did it,” added he, holding up a 
withered daisy; ‘“ grew it in the dark, 
madam—no air—no noise—no light— 
they all went mad when they saw the 
colour—went mad, and ran away, and 
were followed by men with spades, who 
dug dark holes in the earth, and put ’em 
all in deep, dark holes, and left them 
there to grow.” And he laughed aloud, 
such a laugh as sent back the blood of the 
hearer cold into the heart. 

“She would be about the same age as 
Amy,” said the old woman, muttering to 
herself, as her memory looked back 
through the dim owl-light of the past, 
“but she died, and it was all for the best, 
for the doctor said so, and he knew better 
than 1 did, so I haven’t that to answer 
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for, anyhow. It was a rich piece of plate 
her mother gave me for my attendance 
on her when she was ill. She called it a 
tribute of affection. Well! we buried 
her shame with her, and the world will be 
no wiser now. Hesaid what he gave her 
would do her good, and he knew best ; 
but he has long since settled his account, 
and [ have nothing to fear from him. 
They behaved pretty well, after all—the 
legacy might have been larger—they were 
rich, and would never have missed it ; 
but I have enough—enough to comfort 
me in my old age, and that’s a blessing 
after all’—and she dtew her old cloak, 
heavy with rich lace, more closely around 
her, and said, “the summers are colder 
now than they were fifty years ago.” 

“‘T have travelled over all the world, 
madam,” continued the idiot, who had 
never ceased talking during the old 
woman’s long soliloquy, “I was a thou- 
sand years on an uninhabited island; very 
nice place, madam. The country was 
sown with stones, and grew a rich crop 
of caves and prisons; nice places to lie in, 
madam; still as vaults, dusk as death, 
and cold as old stone collins ;” and he 
again amused himself by pulling to pieces 
the flowers he had gathered. 

“ And he seems much happier now than 
he did,” said the old woman, whose atten- 
tion was at last attracted towards him by 
the sharp pull he gave her mantle; “he 
doesn’t get drunk now as he used to do, 
so all’s happened for the best, after all, 
for in some things he was even too sharp 
for me, when he had his wits. I haven’t 
much on my conscience about him, for he 
can harm nobody now; and he hasn’t 
sense enough to feel trouble like me, and 
that’s a ‘great blessing, after all; he 
doesn’t know the difference between a 
great comfort when it is so. He was 
fond of forgery, and might have got hung 
at last, so things always happen for the 
best, if we can but think so.” 

“Poor humanity!” exclaimed Mark 
Middleton, addressing Amy, who was 
leaning from the cottage window, and, 
like him, had listened in silence to the 
above conversation—“ poor humanity! I 
know not which to pity most, the mind 
and memory decaying, or the intellect 
which is already dead.” 

“ Dead—dead !” echoed the old woman, 
catching the last word, and turning round 
sharply as she spoke, while her dim eyes 
were lighted up with a strange, unnatural 
flashing, as if the passionate fire of youth 
still burnt on, unconsumed, amid the grey 
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and decaying ashes of age: “ Who says 
he’s dead?” continued she, turning 
quickly round, as if moved by the power 
of some hidden spirit, “I tell you he was 
alive when I saw the old gipsy woman a 
week ago, and they will bring him here 
soon, and his father will come back a 
great’ king, and bring me a shipload of 
gold—bright, yellow, sparkling, heavenly 
gold—gold!” And with such fervency and 
deep feeling had the old woman uttered 
the latter sentence, that it brought on a 
dangerous fit of coughing, which, but for 
the timely interference of Amy, might 
have carried her to where “ neither gold 
nor silver corrupts.” 

« Gold—gold !’’ said the idiot, looking 
on the gravel-walk with a strange, puz- 
zling, mad, serious look, the ‘devil fed 
me on it for days—hard, heavy food— 
makes the heart cold—bad digestion— 
heavy dreams—murder, fire and _blood- 
shed—cut-throats, poisoning, hanging, all 
night. ‘They put me into a prison of gold 
—yellow figures came with brass teeth, 
and grinned at me; the sky, the air, the 
roof, the darkness, was all a dreariment 
of gold.” 

‘Lhe conversation was here interrupted 
by an approaching sound as of a great 
multitude, and, a few moments after, a 
long caravan of gipsies approached, bear- 
4ng with them all the equipage for a 
large summer encampment, for it was the 
great annual meeting of the tribe. Carts, 
waggons, horses, donkeys, dogs, children 
in panniers, infants on the backs of their 
swarthy and dark-haired mothers, with 
sun-tanned urchins clinging to the corners 
of their tattered cloaks ; old crones, whose 
heads the snows of eighty winters had 
bleached; grim, hard-featured, forbidding- 
looking men, who appeared no older than 
they had done thirty years before; young, 
handsome,} olive-hued women, moving 
along with a graceful and natural motion, 
such as no art could give, and such forms 
as an artist would have selected had he 
been called upon to model Egypt’s volup- 
tuous Cleopatra; fine, tall, sinewy, broad- 
chested, and manly-moulded fellows, casts 
of whom would have been the pride of an 
artist’s studio. Nature’s own forest-born 
sons; rangers of hill and wood, and heath 
and wold; the free, unfettered children 
of the sun, bound and united together by 
their own mysterious language, and their 
own ancient laws; and looking upon all 
the rest of mankind as aliens in blood, 
creed, and custom. Wild Arabs, who 
settle down in every corner of merry 


England, as if its green and ancient pas. 
tures belonged to such dusky children of 
the desert. 

Onward they went, kettles and camp. 
poles rattling against each other; snatches 
of songs chiming in with deep oaths, and 
heavy blows dealt on the lagging and 
over-jaded animals ; while many a wild 
woodland tune, whistled with considerable 
taste, blended sweetly with the softer 
voices of the children. 

Old Lady Morton stood motionless as 
the long train passed, watching narrowly 
every face with her cold, grey, fixed eye, 
until the last cart rolled by, followed by 
a group of loiterers, amongst whom was 
an aged gipsy woman. She halted fora 
moment, looked hard at the old lady of 
the Manor-house, exchanged a few cant 
terms with her tribe, then, drawing a 
circle with her forefinger around the palm 
of her hand, and pressing the centre with 
her nail, she said, “I am ready—he is 
here.” 

**Where—where ?” exclaimed Lady 
Morton, her limbs shaking with excite- 
ment as she spoke, while her voice sounded 
harsh, husky, and unnatural; “ where— 
where ? let me see him first; I must know 
itis him! I have lived too long to be 
cheated now; let me see him, feel him, 
touch him; hear from his own lips that 
he has not been changed for another.” 

“Fool!” muttered the aged gipsy- 
woman to herself; then beckoning to a 
tall, athletic young man, whose hair was 
black as the plumes of a raven, and his 
countenance the colour of copper, she 
spoke to him in the language of her tribe, 
and, giving a nod of assent, he sprang 
forward with giant strides, and, in a few 
moments, returned leading a shaggy pony, 
on which a beautiful boy was seated, 
dressed in neat attire, which had either 
been stolen or purchased for the occasion. 

The Lady Ellen, who had just returned 
from her evening walk in the neighbour- 
ing wood, now stood by the side of Amy, 
and, with a throbbing heart, gazed in 
silence upon this strange scene. 

This is the child,”’ said the old gipsy- 
woman, baring his neck as she spoke, and 
showing the whiteness of his shoulder, 
which formed a strong contrast to the 
sun-stained hue of his healthy cheek; 
“here is the mole upon his right shoulder, 
the locket that has never been removed 
from his neck, and there,” added she, 
looking fixedly at the Lady Ellen, whose 
tears fell like the summer rain, drop by 
drop, “there stands his mother, whom L 
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have not before seen, but never did the 
sun shine on two faces more alike.” 

The Lady Ellen looked at the boy for a 
moment, and during that brief interval 
she saw her own features reflected back ; 
the same outline as her own then bore— 
the living image of what she herself was 
in childhood : ‘and, rushing forward, she 
threw her arms around him, and would 
have fallen, had not Mark Middleton 
stepped forward to her support. 

“Ah! there he sits,” exclaimed the 
gipsy-woman in triumph ; ‘an honour to 
his old gipsy | nurse—look at him! he 
walked forth in the early morning, when 
the healthy breeze and the stark-naked 
sunshine came down to play together upon 
the heath; with my own hands I washed 
him in the forest brook, then let him run 
to dry himself in the wind. Bless his 
sweet tongue !” 

Old Lady Morton paid the gipsy the 
final sum which they had bargained for, 
when the boy was to be restored, and be- 
tween every gold piece she dropped into 
her hard, brown hand, she kept up a 
running commentary—“ Quite sure it’s 
the right child ?—-six—(a large sum)— 
seven—(L may never get it back) —eight 
—(if you have deceived me)—nine—(V’'ll 
have you transported)—ten—(and then 
hung)——that’s all !” 

The gipsy-woman had her attention 
drawn too much to the contents of the 
“00 leathern bag, which the old lady 

had returned into her large strong pocket, 
to pay any regard to what she said. As 
for the rest, they were occupied in watch- 
ing the act ions ‘of the wild boy. Fear 
not, my lady,” exclaimed old Mark Mid- 
dleton, stooping down, and addressing the 
Lady Ellen; “many a wild flower has 
before now beeu transplanted, which has 
become the beauty and ornament of the 
garden; leave him to my care and Amy’s 
for a few months, and you will soon see 
that evil habits have not yet reached his 
heart.’ 

_ “God erant that it may be so,” an- 

swered the Lady Eilen, sobbing bitterly 
as she spoke; ‘my heart pleads for him, 
and tells me that he is its own child— 
alas! that he is so; better were it a thou- 
sand times that he were dead, as I be- 
lieved him to be, while he was yet young 
ind innocent.” 

“Dear Ellen,” said Amy, “though I 
ain so young, I know all that you feel ; 
leave him with me, and I will be a mother 
to him ; ; my conduct shall make him forget 
the evil which he has been taught, and 

5 


God in His goodness will plant a virtue 
in every place where a vice is uprooted. 
Will you go with me?” said Amy, ap- 

roaching the boy as she spoke. “TI will 
loed you; I will be kinder unto you than 
your gipsy mother ever was.’ 

“But will you love my pony, too?’ 
said the boy; ‘I will not go without lum. 
They tell me I am to have a new mothe T, 
but I will run away less she loves my 
pony, for I can always find old smoky 
granny again, if I can but smell her 
pipe.’ 

“Come, then,” said Amy, “and I will 
love him for your sake; I will be kind to 
you both; and we will ramble where you 
choose over hill and vale together.” 

The boy threw himself from the pony in 
an instant, and holding up his arms as 
she stooped down, twined them around 
her neck, and kissed her; then allowed 
himself to be placed on the garden-chair, 
where he sat between Amy and his 
mother, and would have sat longer, had 
not the old grey cat appeared amongst 
the gooseberry-bushes, when, jumping up 
with a loud whoop and halloo, in an in- 
stant he snatched old Lady Morton’s 
walking-cane from her hand, almost 
knocking down the old woman as _ he 
brushed } past, and clearing the hedge like 
a young greyhound, after ‘the cat, he shot 
across the road, over a neighbouring field, 
where, after having leaped the hedge a 
second time, he alichted up to the neck 
unexpectedly i in a deep pond. He was 
out again in an instant, and having lost 
the game he was in pursuit of, he re- 
turned to the cottage, sending his voice 
before him as he approached, chanting the 
following downright gipsy song :— 


** Here's ruffpeck and capon, and all of the best 

And scraps of the dainties of gentry-cove’s 
feast ; 

Here’s grunter, and bleater, with tib of the 
buttery, 

And margery prater, all dressed without fiut 
tery. 

For all this ben cribbing and peck let us then 

Bowse a health to the gentry-cove of the ken 


He flourished the old lady’s cane abov 
his head, and wished the cat in a very 

warm, nameless place. When he reached 
the earden, he shook himself like a water- 
spaniel, to the great discomfiture of the 
ladies ; then reseated himself on the gar- 
den-chair as if nothing had happened, re- 
gretting, however, that he had not killed 
the wild cat, as he called it, as his gipsy- 
father had told him that it destroyed al! 
the rabbits it came near. When Amy 
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endeavoured to explain to him that the 
eat was not wild, that it would come when 
called, that it slept in the house, was 
fond of resting upon her knee, purred, 
and was pleased when she patted it, he 
stared at her in astonishment; and then 
laughing aloud, exclaimed, “Oh, you're 
a greater liar than my old gipsy-mother.” 
But great was his surprise, when, another 
cat approaching, Amy called to it, and 
in an instant it leaped upon her knee; 
the boy turned round, kissed Amy, and 
said, ‘Now I will love you, and marry 
you, for you do not tell lies, like my old 
gipsy-mother.” 

“There spoke his better nature,” ex- 
claimed Mark Middleton ; “ there perished 
a weed which encumbered the good soil, 
and in its fall revealed the better seed 
which had long been buried beneath its 
roots. Depend upon it, lady, nature will 
recover her own, ere long, and make a 

rden of this wilderness.” 

During all this time old Lady Morton 
had continued talking either to herself or 
the gipsy-woman; but as to making any 
sense of what she said, you might as well 
have tried to form a connected link of 
reason from the detached sentences 
uttered by the idiot. She believed it 
might be the child, but still she doubted, 
although she was the only one who did 
so. She knew not when she should ever 
get the morey back; and was sure that 
she could but ill spare it then. The gipsy 
said that she wished she bad all that was 
left in Lady Morton’s purse after she had 
paid her, and she made some remark in 
the cant phrase of her tribe at the time. 
Still Lady Morton argued, “all was for 
the best, after ali. He has had good air 
and good exercise; and such things are 
great blessings!” added she, looking up- 
ward with that old hypocritical leer, 
which, if the floor of heaven was stone- 
yaved instead of “star-paved,’ might 
ha tempted some avenging angel to 
have hurled on her head a heavy return 
for her solemn mockery. “It’s ail hap- 
yvened for the best, for he might have 
08 kept indoors, and nursed, and spoilt 
until he was fit for nothing. Proud will 
the General be to see such a son; and I 
shall meet with my rewaid in gold.” 

“Think of thy reward in another world, 
old woman,” said Mark Middleton, shout- 
ing in her ear as he spoke; “unless thou 
repentest, thy hoard of ill-gotten wealth 
wil lay with a heavy weight upon thy 
heart at the last hour”? > . 

“You are a savage, Mark Middleton,” 


shrieked the old savage; “ you come to 
me at night, and say the same things 
just the same; I knew I was bewitched 
and have found you out at last: I’ll have 
you tried, and burnt, and hung, I will.” 

An hour later and the whole neigh. 

; nig 

bourhood was alarmed with the tidings 

7 ; ° 5 
that old Lady Morton had not arrived at 
the Manor-house. Search was made for 
her in vain; she was last seen at the end 
of a lane, where, a little way down, a foot- 
path crossed a field, and cut off three 
hundred yards or more, from the distance 
to her residence, leading to a wooden 
bridge that spanned one side of the moat, 
Direct, the lane led into other lanes, 
beside which deep water-sluices flowed, 
draining the marshes, and emptying 
themselves into the neighbouring river, 
Right and left stretched acres of osier- 
beds, where the willows had already 
grown tall and high, and close together. 
In one of these osier-holts she was found 
dead on the following morning; a dee 
black mark around the throat left no 
doubt on the minds of the jury that she 
had been strangled. The large leathern 
purse, which was sworn to as_ having 
been in her possession when she paid the 
gipsy woman, was found empty a few 
yards from the body. ‘Three of Boswell’s 
gang were tried for having murdered 
her, but were acquitted; for the rest of 
the tribe swore that they had never 
quitted the encampment at the corner of 
Morton Marsh, 

Many years have passed away since 
these events occurred, although some still 
remember an old lady who was pointed 
out as the Lady Ellen, and the rightful 
heiress to Morton Marsh Manor-house, 
which came into her possession a few 
years after the murder of the wealthy 
schoolmistress. They also have some slight 
recollection of her son, a fine manly- 
luoking gentleman, who, in his youth, had 
lived amongst the gipsies. They are re- 
ported to have neither visited nor re- 
ceived any of the neighbouring gentry; 
and the “General,” as he was called, was 
never seen without the limits of his own 
estate; and it was also rumoured, that in 
his old age he was a little “ flighty.” 
Mark Middleton and Amy were the only 
acquaintance they acknowledged. Amy, 
although many years older, ere she 
reached her five-and-thirtieth year, was 
married to the Lady Ellen’s son, and be- 
came, in her turn, the mistress of the 
Manor-house. As for the trials and proofs 
which were necessary to bring about all 
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these changes, they were settled in the 
Court of Chancery, and few, saving the 
lawyers employed, knew anything of the 
matter. 

There are still a few aged inhabitants 
iu the neighbourhood, who can remember 


THE 


[ REMEMBER Well—for it was long, long 
ago, and the recollections of childhood ever 
ret aintheir freshness tothelast—I remem- 
ber a singular square building, as old asthe 
Pont-Neuf itself, on which this building 
stood. Its fagade was adorned with a vene- 
rable clock, which had lost some minutes 
daily for the last fifteen years, and was, 
therefore, rather an uncertain guide to the 
hour of the day! Still higher up, there 
hung suspended a chime of bells, which— 
at a somewhat limping pace, to be sure— 
sealed forthon festiv edays br oken snatches 
of old and well-known airs; whilst in front 
stood a public fountain, from which there 
trickled forthaseanty and uncertainstream. 
This structure was the Samaritaine. Its 
foundation-stone had been laid by Henry 
IIT., and the building was completed in 
1608 by Henry LV. lt was at once a foun- 
tain, a clock, and a chime of bells; the 
mechanism, which was very complicated 
and ingenious for that age, was the work 
of the great Flemish mechanician, John 
Lintheér. The eare of the Samaritaine 
was always committed to an officer, who 
had the title of governor, together w ith an 
ample salary from the roval purse. I seem 
yet to see before ne the old building which 
so often excited my childish admiration ; : 
for daily, as I trudged to school in my 
bovish years with my satchel at my back, 
I used to make a long cireuit, which had 
the double advantage’ of mi aking iny road 
longer, and bringing me within hearing of 
the chimes of the Samaritaine, wliich then 
appeared to me to be the most exhilarating 
music in the world. Que fine day, how- 
ever, when I returned to school after the 
holidays—it was in 1S13—I walked 

usual by the Pont-Neuf; but, alas! there 
was no longer any Samaritaine to be seen, 
any chime of bells to be heard—the Em- 
peror had commanded the demolition of 
the old building. I miss it still ; and often 
as I pass by, do I recal to mind a history 
which was once related to me of the Che- 
valier de Rance, who {filled the office of 


a beautiful young lady galloping about 
the hills and lanes with a handsome boy, 
many long years ago. That was Amy 
Middleton: ten summers later saw her 
the wife of her once youthful friend and 
companion. 


SAMARITAINE. 


Governor of the Samaritaine under Louis 
XV. I know not whether he was a rela- 
tive of the celebrated Abbé de Rance, so 
well known to the world as the founder 
of the Order of La Trappe, but his history 
was little less amelie 

His father, a brave old soldier, simple- 
minded, disinterested, and geuerous, lived 
in an ancient chateau in Touraine, the pro- 
vinee of Chateaux. From such a father, 
the young Paul de Rance could not fail to 
inherit favourable instincts ; but he was 

gifted, moreover, with a superiority of 
mind ‘and intellect which his father did 
not enjoy. His mother he had never 
known ; she died in giving him birth. His 
life thus commenced with the greatest of 
misfortunes. Oh! who can estimate the 
full extent of Ais loss who has never 
known a mother’s tender care ? who has 
never poured out his first griefs, or con- 
fessed his first faults, to a mother’s gentle 
ear? IPf such a one is led astray, let us 
deal pityingly and forbearingly with the 
motherless one—he claims our indulgence 
rather than our blame ! 

But Paul de Rance stood not in need 
of a lenient judgment. The study of 
languages, of science, and of nature, 
formed his chief delight—poetry and the 
fine arts were his favourite recreations— 
whilst at the same time he excelled in 
every manly exercise and athletic game. 
He avoided games of chance, and loved 
not to hunt the harmless hare; and often 
was he called upon to endure the jibes 
and mockery of his comrades, who were 
wont to call him the new Amadis, the 
Knight of Sighs. 

Just as he had attained his twentieth 
year, however, his father called him aside 
one day, and said :— 

“Here, my boy, is your commission ; 
you will go and fight for your sov ereign, 
as your fathers have done before you. 
May God be your defender! Long live 
the king !” . 

The young Chevalier de Rance accord- 
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ingly set forth for the camp, having first 
sought his father’s blessing, and asked for 
a parting talisman from Mademoiselle 
Esther de G . The two young people 
had loved each other almost from their 
earliest childhood; their mutual affection 
had been sanctioned by the approval of 
their parents, and it was settled that their 
union should take place at the close of 
Paul de Rance’s first campaign. Esther 
was allowed to give a ring made of her 
own hair to her betrothed, as a pledge of 
her affection and a talisman of success. 
Her lover joined the army, and at the 
battle of Fontenoy his arm was carried off 
by acannon-ball: the first thing he thought 
of was his lost ring; he sent a soldier in 
search of it, and on recovering the trea- 
sure, placed it ona finger of his yet re- 
maining hand, and fought gallantly to the 
close of the campaign. On its termination 
he hastened back to Touraine, the spot in 
which all his affections centred. it was 
evening when he reached the old chateau. 
He entered the well-known courtyard, the 
vestibule in which his father was wont to 
welcome him when he returned tohis home; 
but the unwonted stillness of all around 
struck a chill into his soul. At last, in 
the inner hall, he met a priest, who said 
to him :— 

“Your father is no more ; he died the 
day before yesterday, and this evening is 
fixed upon for the funeral.” 

The poor young man, overwhelmed with 
erief, followed the remains of his father 
to tiie grave. It was not until the next 
morning that he thought of repairing to 
the house of his betrothed. Hs aunt, an 
aged sister of his father’s, who had watched 
over him from childhood, looked mourn- 
fully at him when he expressed his inten- 
tion of visiting Esther de G , and 
laying her hand upon his arm, said in a 
pitying tone :— 

“My child, Esther is no longer here. 
On hearmg of your wound her parents 
changed their mind—they sought to force 
her to contract a more brilliant marriage. 
She resisted their will, and took refuge in 
the arms of the Almighty, Last week she 
assumed the veil in the convent of the 
Ursulines, at Tours. Your father knew 
what a deep wound this event would in- 
flict upon your heart, and the grief he felt 
on this account hastened his death.” 

The unhappy Paul de Rance, seeing 
all his brightest hopes thus irretrievably 
quenched im darkness, hastened to quit the 
house of lis fathers, and returned to the 
battle-field. Danger alone had now any 








charm for hin—but that seldom overtakes 
the miserable. He won the cross of St. 
Louis, and for twenty years he fought for 
his country on divers fields; but the bul- 
lets lew harmless over his head. Peace was 
concluded, and the Chevalier de Rance re- 
tired on half-pay. He could not, however, 
bring himself to set foot in his ancestral 
home, which was connected with none but 
mournful recollections. He sold his pro. 
perty, and settled in Paris—that great re- 
fuge of the lonely and the homeless. Here 
he enjoyed that cultivated society—that 
interchange of thought—those elegances 
and refinements of polished society, which 
supplied the place of so many things, but 
which cannot fill the void of a desolated 
heart. Age was fast creeping on; the 
chevalier felt his need of one who could 
cheer the lonely hours of advancing life ; 
and ere long sought the hand of a lady 
who was in every respect fitted to form 
his happiness. Madame de Rance proved 
a tender and devoted wife, and happiness 
seemed once more to dawn upon the hi- 
therto lonely man, when suddenly a rapid 
and fatal disease attacked his wife, and 
before many days were over his hearth 
was once more desolate. 

He was not, however, left this time 
wtterly alone. His wife had bequeathed 
to him, in dying, an infant daughter, who 
was named Esther. The reason this name 

vas bestowed upon her is already known 
to you. 

From this moment a new existence 
seemed to open upon the Chevalier de 
Rance. All those treasures of affection 
which had been garnered in his heart from 
his earliest youth were now lavished upon 
his little Esther. In her infancy he tended 
her with a mother’s care; in her child- 
hood and early youth he devoted himself 
with untiring patience and perseverance 
to the cultivation of her mind—aund well 
did she reward her father’s waichful care. 
Beautiful and highly accomplished as she 
was, she was free from all self-conscious- 
ness—innocent and light-hearted as a 
child; and whilst admired and courted in 
society, she never seemed so happy as 
when seated by her father’s side, and en- 
gaged in ministering to his comfort. The 
Chevalier de Rance might well be a proud 
and happy father. ‘1 think my evil star 
is conquered at last!” he exclaimed one 
morning, as he fondly kissed her fair ope 
brow. He had hardly uttered the words 
when a footman entered the room, and 
placed a letter in his hand. He opened 
it: it was a communication from the 
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banker at Geneva, in whose hands he had 
ylaced all his fortune, announcing to him 
ss own entire bankruptey, and the con- 
sequent ruin of the chevalier’s fortunes. 
For the first time in his life De Rance felt 
his spirits utterly ernshed by a misfortune 
whieh did not touch the life of a beloved 
object. Many and many a time before he 
had been called on to endure pecuniary 
losses—bodily sufferings—the injustice of 
men—the fickleness of Fortune; he had 
borne all these things without a murmur, 
and bowed with cheerful resignation to the 
will of the Almighty; but now he found 
't more diflicult to say, “ Zhy will be 
done.” He thought of his beloved Esther; 
he accused himself of negligence—of car e- 
lessness; he mourned over her blighted 
prospects—her youthful hopes destroyed. 
It w as a stroke too heay y for him to bear! 

Esther, seeing his sudden pallor and 
agitation, "looked at him with an inquiring 
and anxious gaze. “ Here, my child,” he 
said, “take this letter and read it, you 
will then see how heavy a blow has fallen 
upon us.” Esther glanced over the con- 
tents of the letter, and as she did so a 
smile lighted up her countenance. They 
bad only lost their fortune. 

“Oh, my father,” she exclaimed, as she 
threw her arms around the old man’s s neck, 

“do not let me see you weep; the only 
real misfortune in the whole matter is, 
that it causes you grief. Listen! we will 
give up this handsome suite of apartments, 
and dismiss all our servants except my 
bonne, who I know will be ready to follow 
us anywhere, and cares nothing about 
wages; we will get lodgings in a distant 
quarter of the town; and what with the 
remnant of your fortune, and what I 
expect to be able to earn 

* Vou to ear v, my daughter! Ah, it is 
this thought which fills me with despair ! ! 
But no, no—this must not be. I have 
still some resource left—I have friends, 
and powerful ones; and there are some 
offices under Government which a_poor 
cripple will be capable of filling.” 

An hour after this conversation, the 
Chevalier de Rance, who a few years 
before would rather have died than have 

asked a favour from any man living, was 
——— at the door of one man in pow 
er another, to see whether he had any 
chance of obtaining the smallest employ- 
nent.—How great is the strength of a 
fathe r’s love! 
gan ran the circuit of his friends by 
¢ aii ing on a lieutenant- general, who stood 
high in favour at court. 
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“You cannot think how it distresses 
me to refuse your request, my dear che- 

valier,” said the lieutenant-general, “ but 
a relation of my wife’s has just experiencd 
precisely the same misfortune as yourself, 
and I am doing all I can to obtain some 
situation for him. As soon as ever I have 
succeeded in obtaining employment for 
him, I will exert myself to the utmost in 
your behalf; but if I were to attempt to 
serve both at once, I am sure my efforts 
would be useless—friends in the present 
day have so little zeal.” 

He next called on a president, who 
said to hin— 

‘“We shall see, we shall see. But I 
advise you to retire, for the present, to 
some distant province where you can live 
cheap. We shall easily be able to find 
you out.’ 

The president g gave this advice on the 
same principle that a physician sends off 
his hopeless cases to some distant water- 
ing place. 

The chevalier next proceeded to the 
house of an intimate friend, who was on 
the most familiar terms with the Minister 
of War. This friend entered with the 
warmest sympathy into the feelings of 
the Chevalier de Rance, listened to all 
the details of his misfortune, pressed his 
hand warmly between his own, and said— 

“ With regard to my influence with the 
minister, I must tell you that His Excel- 
lency has shown me so much kindness, 
that I make a point of never asking him 
a favour—it is quite a point of honour 
with me—but I can assure you that it 
costs me not a little to adhere to my 
rule on the present occasion. You will, 
however, be able to understand my 
difficulty.” 

‘The Chevalier de Rance called on one ac- 
quaintance after another—some received 
him coldly, others expressed their ardent 
desire to serve him, and promised to bear 
his wishes in mind—but none gave him 
any tangible hopes of procuring “him em- 
ployment ; and he returned home with a 
heavy heart, and a wounded spirit. 

our months passed away, and the che- 
valier and his daughter were still occupy- 
ing two little rooms behind the Luxem- 
bourg, with no other attendant than 
Esther’s faithful Zozze. Most of the 
acquaintances who had sought their so- 
ciety in more prosperous days now 
avoided them; a few friends, however, 
still visited them in their retreat, and did 
all they could to procure pupils in singing 
and drawing for the young Esther, wh¢ 
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had assumed the name of Laure Pigal, 
in order to avoid attracting notice to her 
history. 

Before very long, her earnings were 
sufficient to support the little household 
in tolerable comfort ; and cheered by this 
success, sie felt her burden light. But her 
father, who would have worked day and 
night with a cheerful heart to shield his 
daughter from want and from misfortune, 
could not bear the thought that she 
should labour for him; this thought op- 
pressed his spirits, and day by day he 
pined away more and more. Esther per- 
ceived it—her courage failed as she fore- 
saw the new trial which threatened her; 
and often after gazing at this beloved 

arent in silence, would she steal away to 
ier little room to weep alone. 

One Sunday, as they were crossing the 
Pont-Neuf, the donne remarked to Esther 
that the Samaritaine was ringing a very 
mournful chime, and that a crowd was 
assembled in front of the building. They 
stopped to inquire what had occurred, and 
learned that the governor of the Samari- 
taine in a sudden fit of delirium, had just 
thrown himself out of his window into the 
river, and been drowned. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the 
mind of Esther de Rance. On her return 
home, without mentioning her intention 
to any one, she hastened to a neighbour- 
ing convent, where she had been in the 
habit of giving lessons for the last few 
weeks, and requested an interview with 
the Superior. 

On being introduced into the presence 
of that lady, she threw herself at her feet, 
and eagerly exclaimed, “Oh, madam, will 
you pardon the presumption of a danghter 
who implores your kind intercession in 
behalf of a beloved father ?” 

‘What is the matter, my dear Laure ?” 

“I must tell you, in the first place, 
madam, that my real name is not Laure 
Pigal—that name is only an assumed one. 
My father belongs to one of the first 
families in Touraine; he is an old soldier 
—who lost an arm-——” 

“Who lost an arm, do you say 2” ex- 
claimed the Superior; ‘and he comes from 
Touraine ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

* And his name ?” 

“The Chevalier de Rance.” 

“The Chevalier de Rance !” 

“What is the matte, madam? Is there 
anything in this name 2°” 

“ Nothing—nothing, my child. Well, 
your father—what of him >” 


« He has been entirely ruined, madam; 
and he is dying—lI see he is—of a broken 
heart. I know it is on my account he is 
so unhappy—for he cannot bear to see 
me labouring for his support—and yet, J 
should be quite happy if 4e would only 
believe that 1 was so; but indeed his only 
fault is, that he loves me too fondly. Ah, 
madam! J] know you have a nephew who 
is all-powerful with the king—and if you 
will take compassion on a poor girl who 
has no other friend to look to-——” 

“Speak, my child; speak—tell me what 
you wish me to do.” 

Esther immediately related to the 
abbess, in few words, the occurrence 
which had just taken place, and her 
anxious wish to obtain the situation of 
governor of the Samaritaine for her 
tather. 

“Go, my daughter,” said the abbess, 
in a gentle voice; “go, and put your 
trust in God.” 

There was a something in the calm and 
soothing voice of the abbess, which in- 
spired hope into the heart of the trembling 
Ksther; and when the abbess had retired, 
she knelt, and clasping her hands, ex- 
claimed :—‘‘ Oh, my God, grant me this 
blessing!—restore my dear father to 
health and happimess; teach me ever to 
devote myself to thy most holy service; 
and until the time when I am called to 
enter into thy blessed eternity, may it 
please thee to spare him, that I may show 
to him my love, my care, and my devo- 
tion, unto the end of my days.” 

Four days had scarcely elapsed, when a 
brigadier du gué brought to the Chevalier 
de Rance his nomination to the post of 
governor of the Samaritaine. The che- 
valier could hardly believe that he was 
not dreaming. 

“My father,” exclaimed Esther, “I 
will explain this miracle to you; but you 
must in the first place come with me to 
express your gratitude to the angelic 
being who has wronght it in our behalf.” 

Thus saying, she placed her arm within 
his, and set out with him towards the 
convent, relating to him as they passed 
along the circumstances of her interview 
with the lady abbess. 

“Yes, ny child, she must indeed be an 
angel—angels alone thus do good unseen, 
and minister to our wants unknown— 
except, indeed, this little angel whom I 
have by my side.” 

When the Chevalier de Rance and his 
daughter reached the convent gate, Esther 
begged of the porter to inform the lady 
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abbess that there were two persons below, 
who wished to speak to her on business. 
The abbess quickly obeyed the summons, 
and made her appearance behind the grille 
of the parloir. : 

“Ah, madam!” exclaimed the young 
girl, “my father and I have come to thank 
you, and to bless you for what you have 
done for us.” 

The Superior tried to speak, but the 
words seemed to dic upon her lips, and a 
death-like paleness overspread her coun- 
tenance. 

“Esther!” exclaimed the chevalier— 
but it was not his daughter whom he 
thus addressed. Through the iron grating 
of the convent, and the long vista of by- 
gone years, his heart had recognised her 
whose image time and separation had 
never yet been able to efface. 

A tew moments of deep and painful 
silence ensued. At length Paul de Rance 
approached the grating, and stretching 
forth the hand on which the precious ring 
still kept its place :— 

“Madam, I felt assured that this talis- 
man would some day or other bring me 
happiness.” lis voice faltered as he 
spoke, and the tears started to his eyes, 
and the abbess, suppressing her own 
emotion, laid her hand in that of the 
crippled soldier, and said— Farewell, 
may every blessing attend your path! 
Pray for me, as 1 shall ever pray for 
you.” 

The old man pressed her hand in 
silence, and she withdrew, whilst the 
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young Esther de Rance directed an 
anxious and inquiring gaze towards her 
agitated father. The next day, the little 
garrison of the Samaritaine mustered in 
full foree in front of the facade; the 
Marichal de Soubise was installing the 
new governor. The bells were chiming 
out their most joyous peal, and in the 
course of a few hours the Chevalier de 
Rance saw himself surrounded by a num- 
ber of his former friends, who hastened to 
ofler their congratulations ; and not a few 
of whom threw out mysterious hints, that 
they had not been altogether strangers to 
this appointment. The chevalier and his 
daughter received their congratulations 
courteously, and tried not to smile at 
their inuendos. 

‘The Chevalier de Rance soon recovered 
that chastened gaiety which harmonizes 
so well with the gentle melancholy that 
an early sorrow casts over the spirit. The 
intelligence of his mind, and the amia- 
bility of his character, united to the bril- 
liant talent and modest graces of his 
daughter, attracted an intellectual and 
cultivated circle around the Chevalier de 
Rance, the happy Governor of the Sama- 
ritaine. 

History has not recorded how or when 
the father and daughter closdd their days 
—we know not whether Esther de Rance 
was spared to fulfil her vow; but of this we 
feel well assured, that whatever her course 
may have been through life, a blessing 
will have rested on the head of the old 
soldier’s duteous daughter. 


————E - — 
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A TRIP TO DENMARK. 


FROM THE ELBE TO THE BALTIC—HOLSTEIN—KIEL—A FAVOURITE WATERING PLACE—KORSOR 
__PETER SKRAM AND THE MERMAID—NYEBORG—KING CHRISTIAN II.—DEATH-PLACE oF 
ELLEN MAARSVIN—GLORUP, THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF COUNT MOLTKE—RYGAARD— 


A LEGENDARY TUMULUS. 


On the 6th of July, 1860, we found our- 
selves at the iron railing that separates 
Altona from Hamburg. This iron fence 
constitutes a frontier. On the other side 
of it we entered into German Denmark or 
Holstein, well clothed with crops, pas- 
tures, and wood. The road that we fol- 
lowed passed a mile or two to the right 
the dueal castle of Ploen or Ploén, which 
stands on the borders of a lake of the 
same name, one of those little Mediter- 
raneans with which the soil of Denmark 
is dotted. The situation of the town it- 
self, on a small strip of land, dividing the 
wood-encireled lake, and in the midst of 
one of the most fertile valleys of Holstein, 
is very romantic. It was until 1761 the 
capital of an independent principality, but 
now belongs to the crown of Denmark. 
The castle, the former residence of the 
dukes of Holstein-Plon, rises majestically 
on the brow of a steep hill overlooking 
the lake. 

In the environs, where hill and valley, 
verdant meadows and waving corn-fields, 
large tracts of woodland and sunny lakes, 
succeed each other in rich variety, no spot 
possesses more attractions than the estate 
of Ascheburg, which has for centuries be- 
longed to the family of Rantzan, cele- 
brated in Danish history. In the beau- 
tiful pleasure-grounds which border the 
lake are the four tallest fir-trees in Hol- 
stein, they being more than one hundred 
feet high. The splendid avenue of lime- 
trees, which leads up to the house, strikes 
all who behold it with admiration. 

Holstein, as it exhibits itself between 
Altona and Kiel, must not be judged of, 
however, from this favoured spot. The 
country is indeed almost a dead flat the 
whole way, and interspersed with bogs, 
small lakes, and heaths, like the worst 
part of Hanover. Trees are few in number 
and far between. In summer, storks are 
numerous ; and their large nests may be 
seen on the summit of the gable-end of 
most of the farm-houses. They are wisely 
protected, for it would be as cruel and 
iusane to destroy them as it is the rooks 
and small birds in our own country, which 
may do some harm, but compensate for it 


by doing an infinite greater amount of 
good. ‘Towards Kiel the soil improves, 
the ground becomes prettily undulated 
and well wooded, and the views along the 
bay, before reaching the town, are very 
pleasing. This country is also strewn with 
granite boulders, which were valueless be- 
fore the railway was made, but are now a 
source of considerable profit. The railway 
has also caused much land to be drained 
and brought into cultivation which was 
before neglected. ‘Trains ply three times 
a day from the Elbe to the Baltic, accom- 
plishing the journey in about three hours 
and a half, at a cost of from two shillings 
to two shillings and sixpence English. 
The Bay of Kiel is magnificent. The 
town itself, with its cathedral, quays, 
edifices, and in front of it with farms and 
meadows, is like the end of a world—of 
the German world—and the point whence 
we enter upon another, that of Scandi- 
navia, with its scalds and sagas, its pri- 
mitive traditions and pagan heroes. Kiel 
was, before the railway existed, a town of 
study and pleasure. The gentry were 
attracted to it in summer as a sea-bathing 
place, on account of the exceeding beauty 
of its situation and that of its environs. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
avenue of limes that extend from the 
Hotel de Bellevue to the palace, a distance 
of upwards of two miles, and lined the 
whole length with charming cottages and 
villas of red brick, like those around the 
Hague. The University has, notwith- 
standing the connexion of the duchy of 
Holstein with the kingdom of Denmark, 
all the characteristics of the other German 
universities; the students wear the red 
cap and white band, and the professors, 
with black coats or green paletot and 
brandburgs, monopolize the pavement, and 
give way to noone. The old houses on 
the market-place present as great a con- 
trast to the modern town-hall and guard- 
house as old Kiel does to the Kiel of the 
present day. The church of St. Nicholas, 
where repose the remainsof Duke Adolphus 
IV., the benefactor of the town, appropri- 
ately crowns the old portion of the town. 
At least, M. A. de Flaux, who travelled 
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A TRIP TO 


last year, tells us that this is the case, 
whilst the Handbook credits the convent 
church with the tomb, which we did not 


see. ‘The palace of Kiel, a vast edifice of 


irreguiar construction, and all the more 

original for its indifference to style, 1s, 
with its delicious gardens, inhi bited by 
the Duke of Glucksburg, who marrie d 
King Frederick VIIL.’s divorced wife, 
aecording to De Flaux, and one of the 
royal princesses of Denmark, according to 
the Handbook. The duke lives in retire- 
ment, being still under the ban of the ill- 
fated insurrection of 1848; but the sym- 
nathies of town and university are alike 
Germanic. ‘This is the more to be re- 
gretted, inasmuch as Denmark is con- 
cerned, as a great future lies in store for 
Kiel; fav ourably situated for tratlic with 
the Baltic, possessing a better harbour 
than Lubeck, and connecting the Baltic 
with the E Ibe by railway, it w ill soon take 
precedence of the latter port, and become 
the rival of Stettin. 

The steamboat leaves Kiel in the even- 
ing, so that the journey to Korsor, being 
performed in darkness, is so peculiarly 
uninteresting, that for that and other 
reasons of a marine character the traveller 
generally betakes himself to a sofa. In 
the morning we were awoke by the noise 
of anchoring i in the harbour of Korsor, a 
small and almost forgotten city of the 
Danish dominions, once the capital of an 
amt or province, later disfranchised, but 
now roused to activity by the opening of 
the railway to Copenhagen. The hotel, as 
its wfiche announces, is most conveniently 
situated for those who travel either by 
boat or rail—and so it is. A cold bu fet 
is In constant requisition from sunrise to 
sunset, and from sunset till sunrise. Four 
steamers, independent of our own, lie in 
the harbour. ‘l'wo more are visible on the 
horizon in their inward passage. They 
start, they arrive, at all hours of the 
tw enty-four, for Kiel, J Aarhuus, Kolding, 
funen, everywhere. Judge, then, of the 
quiet of this clean hotel. On one side the 
steamers ever putiing and whizzing; you 
tly to the opposite—from Sylla to Cha- 
rybdis—the locomotives shrick, bustle 
and roar, 

Of the ancient fortress of Taarnborg, on 

the site of that founded, SAYS tradition, by 

Svend Grathe, long since sacked and de- 

siroy ed by the Wendish pirates, one small 
ower alone ren uns. During the wars of 

the Counts in 1535 the inh ibitants of 

Sxjelskor, partisans of Christian IL, 
vained possession of this castle by stra- 
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tagem: presenting themselves as horse- 
dealers, they demanded audience of the 
castellan, for the purpose of discharging 
the custom-dues previous to embarkation 
for Funen. On the appearance of the 
eastellan they immediately seized his per- 
son, and kept possession of the castle for 
some years, until they were expelled by 
the forees of Peter Skram, a celebrated 
noble of those days, surnamed Vove-hals, 
or Risk-neck. 
The Zealand railway cam be taken here 
to Copenhagen, a journey of three and a- 
half hours, performed for about nine shil- 
lings K nelish in the first class; but our 
route lay across the Great Belt to Nye- 
borg, one of the most important towns in 
the kingdom in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Half-way across the 
Belt is the little Island of Sprogoe, on 
which is a telegraph for the transmission 
of news when, during the winter, the ice 
compels the mail to stop there ; and there 
is also an inn for the accommodation of 
travellers who may be in the same pre- 
dicament. That it is not a very enviable 
one to be in, is shown by the Danish pro- 
verb, “1 wish he were at Sprogoe.” 
Nyebore was fortified by Christian LV. 
and Frederick ILL. In 1569 the Danes 
obtained a decisive victory over the 
Swedes, who occupied the fortress, which 
liberated Denmark from the yoke to which 
the ambition of the Swedish monarch had 
tried to subject her. In 1808 Nycborg 


was again for a few days in the hands of 


a foreign power, the Spanish General 
Romano, whowas then quartered in l'unen, 
having thrown off his allegiance to the 
French, took possession of the fortress 
and of ‘all the batteries on the fiord, and 
held them until, aided by the English, he 
was able to return to his own country. 
A most extraordinary scene is said to have 
taken place upon this occasion on the 
beach outside the fort. When embarking 
on board the English fleet, Romano’s 
troops, consisting mostly of cavalry, were 


obliged to leave their horses behind them ; 


and these animals, abandoned to them- 
selves, soon engaged in a most sanguinary 
combat, which lasted until almost all were 
killed. The few that survived were cap- 
tured by the Danish peasants, and the 
mixture of Andalusian blood is still visible 

in the breed of horses in this neighbour- 
hood. 

Marryat writes in his usual off-hand 
style of “Nyeborg or Nyborg ene We have 
passed some days,” he s says, “at Nyborg, 
too glad to recruit our minds and bodies 
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in the comfortable post-house—an inn of 
times gone by—not all picturesque and 
dry-rot like that of Ringkjoping, but a 
house built with good large rooms, before 
the world began to economise space ; very 
cool and comfortable. So our eight days 
fled rapidly by: we strolled on the ram- 
part heights, we bathed in the waters of 
the fiord, boated and fished occasionally, 
and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves.” 

Nyborg is not a town of vast preten- 
sions to antiquity ; it dates its origi from 
the “ New Castle,” long since gathered to 
its sister “ borgs.”’ Valdemar the Great 
(though he did beat poor Liden Kirsten to 
death) was a very good son of the Chureh 
after his own peculiar manner, and, like 
many worthy people of the present cen- 
tury, very fond of proselytising. He 
preached Christianity chureh-militant- 
wise, fire and sword, among the heathens 
of Rugen. Prislav, own brother of pagan 
King Nuclet of the Wends, embraced 
Christianity; and King Valdemar gave 
him as a reward his sister Catherine in 
marriage, with Lolland as her dower. 
Her son Knud founded here his castle of 
Nyborg; he did not, however, enjoy it 
much, for he turned monk for very peace 
sake, and Nyborg fell into the hands of 
the crown. King John much loved this 
royal residence. Here was born Christian 
and Protestant Elizabeth of Brandenburg, 
who considered twenty-two years of in- 
carceration quite locking-up enough for 
one family. The days of canonisation 
were over, and she had no fancy to be a 
martyr. 

In later days Nyborg, with its grand 
and lofty tower, followed the fate of other 
royal buildings; it was pulled down for 
its materials, not by that old clothesman, 
the second Frederick, but by the bigamous 
fourth Frederick, to build up his trumpery 
palace of Odense. 

Not being in an excursionising mood 
when at Nyborg, we merely extended our 
walks to the adjoining manor of Holcken- 
haven, a chateau beautiful in itself as 
well as in its situation, and undegraded : 
it was once termed Ellensborg, and was 
built by Ellen Marsviin, as the iron 
cramps, bearing the letters of her name, 
announce, date 1616. 

It was here that, some twenty-four 
years later, Ellen ended her long and suce- 
cessful life in her seventy-eighth year. 
We visited the chapel—splendid in its 
carved oak fittings; and there, on the 
wall’s side, hangs the portrait of the 
foundress, painted at the age of seventy- 
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seven—no longer Ellen fair and dimpled, 
as at Rosenholm, nor Ellen over-blown 
> 
as at Norland, but Ellen an aged woman 
—a fine, strong, green old age—in the 
costume of the period, with a peaked hat, 
like that of Mother Shipton: a most in- 
teresting picture. At her death—she lies 
buried in the village church of North 
Broby with her husband, Ludwig Munk 
—Ellensborg passed to Christina Munk, 
and again to her daughter, fair Wleanor 
Ulfeld; then came confiscation, aud the 
clory of the Munkites was at an end. 

By the side of old Ellen are two full- 
leneth portraits, those of Corfitz and 
Eleanor. 

Every town in Denmark piqued itself 
on something in the good old days, and 
Nyborg appears to have vaunted loud and 
high its salutary bye-law—so severe, its 
very existence would have made me let 
my house, the wearing of swords at 
parties. Such a chopping-off of: hands 
for next to nothing—Star Chamber ajoke 
toit! The women, however, were treated 
with becoming respect ; for in one article 
itis enacted “ that every qvinde” detected 
in stealing, or being in connivance with a 
thief, shall be condemned to be hanged; 
but the sentence, on account of her 
‘‘woman’s modesty,” to be commuted to 
being “ buried alive.” 

As for the laws of adulteration, the 
punishment was death; but, in case of 
detection, the offenders were allowed to 
decide the matter by arms. Fancy a 
London grocer and twelve of his shop- 
boys engaged in single combat, in the 
precincts of the Green Park, against 
twelve adulterated householders, called 
upon to avenge the housekeeping griev- 
ances of their outraged housewives. In 
addition to the losing of heads, whip- 
pings, and such like, all adulterated gooas 
were declared to be confiscated, and were 
solemnly burnt in the presence of the in- 
jured citizens. Such a decree might be 
found advantageous even in the present 
day. 

These bye-laws were just, had they ex- 
tended to all classes; but the magistrates 
themselves were exempt from their seve- 
rity: for, says the old Danish rhyme— 
“ When the mayor of the city sells ale and wine, 
And the magistrate he kills the sheep and 

swine, 

When the baker weighs himself his bread, 
The citizens might all as well be dead.” 


It is evident corporation monopolies were 
not approved of. 
In a letier existing from King Hans to 
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Bent Bilde, Governor of Nyborg, he 
writes :—‘ We intend, please God, to 
visit church with our dear wife the 
Sunday next to St. Olaf’s day, and have 
our young daughter christened. And we 
beg you to be present at that time and 
the same day with your dear wife, and 
enjoy yourself with us and several frieuds 
whom we have invited.” 

We were bound to Glorup, one of the 
beautiful country residences that dot the 
island of Funen. Three open carriages 
awaited on the quay to convey us thither. 
The drivers were in livery with cockades, 
and the harness was decorated with ri- 
bands. Our route lay along the sea- 
coast, the country undulating almost as 
gently as the sea itself, and the land 
divided into cultivation, pasture, and 
wood. A French tourist, M. Dargaud, 
says of Funen that it resembles England 
with its rich cultivation and well-stocked 
pastures, only it is an arctic England 
without its factories, and with forests 
which it has not. 

Glorup seemed, as we neared it, like a 
princely abbey of the Middle Ages on the 
verge of a feudal forest. Within it is a 
vast Trianon, but a Trianon in Denmark, 
with all the luxuries that could be in- 
vented by Scandinavian imagination. The 
building is quadranguiar, so that when 
the visitor has passed the iron railing 
with gilt arrowheads, and the great oaken 
gateway above which rises the dome, he 
finds himself in an interior court bound 
by four wings of the mansion. Such is 
Glorup. A  bright-coloured Ara parrot 
screamed a welcome from beneath two 
flags that floated above, the one with 
the national, the other with the family 
colours. ‘The Danish national colours are 
a white cross on a red ground. 

We were conducted, soon after our 
arrival, over the gardens, with their ter- 
races, ponds, basins, aviaries, and flower- 
beds, and thence to the stables, where 
were fifteen horses of English, Danish, 
and Norwegian breeds; and where the 
sleighs or sledges, outnumbering the 
carriages, spoke of the severity of the 
winter climate. A wheelwright, a black- 
smith, a baker, and other handicrafts, are 
attached to the establishment, adding to 
the already large number of attendants 
and keepers. When one of these mem- 
bers of the household is disabled by age, 
he is provided for in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, which is a mere almonry. Thus this 
fine residence suffices for itself, and con- 
Stitutes, as it were, a little world within 
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itself. These Danish chateaux, or country 
mansions, are either feudal or personal. 
When they are feudal, they cannot be 
alienated, but pass to the eldest son; the 
others can be sold or disposed of like any 
other property. Glorup is attached to 
the fief of Maltkenburg, to which also 
belong the property and chateau of Ry- 
gaard and that of Antiof. 

One of my first occupations, after a 
night’s rest at this charming old feudal 
mansion, was to pay a visit to the doctor 
and to the minister, who were best calcu- 
lated, by the nature of their pursuits, to 
give me an insight into the habits and 
manners of the people. Doctor Winther 
resided on a small property near the 
village of Svindinge, having his own cows 
and horses. He was a man of liberal 
education, enlarged by travel and expe- 
rience. The pastor, M. Biering, was a 
most praiseworthy minister and an ex- 
eellent man. The details he communicated 
to me in respect to the progress of edu- 
cation in Denmark were quite astounding. 
In addition to the gymnasia, which the 
little Scandinavians enter at ten to leave 
at eighteen, and which are the provincial 
vestibules to the University of Copen- 
hagen, there are also schools in every 
village, which the sons and daughters of 
peasants are obliged to attend. ‘ Then,” 
I said to the pastor, “all Danes know 
how to read and write.” ‘“ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “ almost without an exception ; and 
more than that, they are acquainted with 
geography, arithmetic, and history, more 
especially national history.” 

Marryat also visited Glorup, and thus 
speaks of it: We are off for Svendborg 
this morning, a drive of sixteen miles, 


but stop half-way to visit the manor of 


Glorup, the country residence of Count 
Moltke, famed for its English gardens. 
English gardens are to be mistrusted even 
in Denmark, where the climate assimi- 
lates somewhat to our own. ‘Tlie velvet 
turf is always wanting—turf of ages— 
never to be replaced by sowings of com- 
mon grass. Dissect for your amusement! 
a small die of our finest sheep-fed English 
sward, compressed to dwarfdom ; you wil! 
find nearly one hundred varieties of plants 
in the small square; it is the work, the 
progress of years of vegetation, not to be 
produced by an annual crop; added to 
which, did they possess the turf itself, 
the Danes would never understand how 
to take care of it, or allow the time neces- 
sary to the gardener for bringing it to 
perfection. 


~~ 
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Glorup is a fine old place, with lime- 
avenues of half-a-mile in length, unri- 
vailed even in Denmark. A long oblong 
lishpond, all in character with the old- 
fashioned building. As a whole it is 
beautiful, but ruined by an Anglomanic 
taste badly carried out. The house was 
built by the celebrated Walkendorf, minis- 
ter to Christian 1V., and arch enemy of 
‘Tveho Brahe, whose ruin he plotted from 
the day of the “ dog-scene” in the Isle of 
Hveen. His portrait is in the village 
church, together with early tombs of his 
ancient house. Stone carvings of mer- 
maids and mermen support the vaultings 
of the roof, a strange device, as these 
marie monsters were held in the utmost 
horror by the Church of old. In the 
ballad of Agnete, when her merman comes 
to the English church to fetch home his 
spouse, it is sung— 


**When the merman into the church-close 


treads, 
The small saints and angels avert their heads ;” 


but they were English saints, and knew 
how to comport themselves. 

We explored the old Castle of Rygaard 
room by room. It is at once a charming 
yet austere old edifice, in the style of 
medieval manor-houses. The low dun- 
geon-like vaults that open upon the lake, 
resembling those of Chillon, will long 
dwell in my memory. The so-called room 
of the knights, of which all the windows 
opened upon the sea, was the most 
splendid. The Gothic chimney-piece was 
of inspiring magnitude and good design. 
According to tradition, the Chatelaine of 
Rygaard, who first dwelt in this feudal 
residence, used to sit in a corner at this 
chimney, awaiting in vain the return of 
her husband, a follower of King John, 
son of Christian I. There she span from 
her distaff, seated on a chair of tapestry, 
without looking at the Belt, or swerving 
from her melancholy thoughts, and her 
servants grew old around her seated on 
wooden stools at their fire-places also. 
where they would consume, at times, 
the trunk of a whole tree, but boisterous 
gaiety was ever banished from that ill- 
tated house. 

We also visited several remnants of 
creater antiquity in the neighbourhood. 
Among these was a Scandinavian dolmen 
dol, table; men, stone), composed of five 
colossal monoliths, surmounted by one 
ciganuic stone. It is said to be the bust 
of a viking, whose remains were first 
burnt on the stone table, and then placed 


in an urn, which was dug out of the 
ground below. It belonged to the second 
age, or that of bronze, in Scandinavian 
Archzology—now also adopted in Scot. 
land. There are many tumuli in the same 
neighbourhood, most of which have been 
opened, and arms and utensils ini stone, 
bronze, and iron have been obtained from 
them. These relics belonged to the three 
different ages, which have been iimited by 
some; the first to ten thousand years; 
the second to twenty centuries; and the 
third to two centuries before Christ. 
The stone monument above described 
is near Svindinge, and there is near 
Taarup a tumulus to which a fairy legend 
attaches itself. A beautiful young Danish 
princess set forth to visit her aunt, Eva, 
who was married to the Saxon hero 
Wittekind, and who dwelt in the castle 
of Wittekindsberg, near Minden. One 
of Wittckind’s sons fell in love with the 
young princess. He was a fiery and 
audacious pagan, and she was modest and 
a Christian; so she became terrified at 
having attracted his notice. Yet it was 
not easy to withdraw, and if she did he 
would follow, so in such a predicament 
she appealed to the Virgin for aid. This 
vas granted to her, and she was changed 
into « doe, and in that shape Princess 
Vola (for such was her name) fled over 
the hills and valleys, across plains and 
through forests, as far as the Baltic Sea. 
But she was followed by the enamoured 
Thormann, as Wittekind’s son was called, 
upon one of his father’s best horses, which 
a celebrated magician had endowed with 
supernatural vigour. Vola, thus closely 
pursued, had no alternative but to cast 
herself into the sea, which she did; and 
she swam so effectively that she reached 
Langeland, and thence her native county 
Funen, where she resumed her natural 
form. ‘Thormann, on his part, had done 
the same. He had thrown himself, with 
his steed, into the sea, and arrived in 
safety at Funen, shortly after the princess. 
But when she saw him coming up, ex- 
hausted yet ardent, worn with toil and 
fatigue, yet inflexible in his love, his 
steed shaking the briny fluid from his 
long mane and gory flanks, her heart was 
moved with the passion that had prompted 
such devotion. Vola received him, and 
listened to him no longer in fear, but in 
interest. There was only one difficulty 
which remained to be overcome. ‘Thor- 
mann was, as we have seen, a pagan; to 
win fair Vola, he not only became 2 
Christian, but renounced his country with 
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his peganism, and lived to earn distinction along with the horse that had so suceess- 
as well as love in Funen. He was, at his fully breasted the Baltic, his arms, and 
decease, buried in the tumulus of Taarup, Vola’s bracelet. 


If. 


MIDDELFART—ODENSE AND ODIN—MISDEEDS AND SUFFERINGS OF CHRISTIAN II.—PLOUGHING 


GHOSTS—MURDER OF ST. KNUD-~THE TRAITOR BLAKKE—FUNERAL OF CHRISTINA MUNK 
—THE LADY WHO DANCED HERSELF TO DEATH—THE PET CATS OF MRS. MOUSE—KING 
JOHN AND HIS FAMILY—THE LEAR OF ODENSE AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 


THERE is a very good road from Glorup 
to Middelfart, amid lakes, villages, fields 
of wheat, of barley, and of oats, woods, 
and pastures. Yet it is a long journey— 
some thirty miles—to the last-mentioned 
forest and maritime town, whence wan- 
dering in the woods, or boat excursions 
on the Little Belt, may be enjoyed in 
perfection. The manor of Hindsgave, 
situated upon a small but thickly-wooded 
promontory, about a quarter of a mile 
from the town, is considered to be one of 
the finest seats in Denmark. On the old 
castle hill are the ruins of the royal castle 
of Hegnasgave, celebrated in Danish his- 
tory, and ‘which was destroyed by the 
Swedes in 1659. 

Two miles from Middelfart, on the road 
to Odense, the little village of V isenberg, 
situated on an eminence, commands a fine 
and extensive view of the fertile and 
highly cultivated country, which bears 
some resemblance to parts of England, 
this being the only province of Denmark 
proper where the fields are inclosed by 
living hedges, chiefly of lilac. On the 
same road is THolsten House, one of the 
residences of Baron de Holsten- Carisius. 
The baron is a noble-looking old man, 
witha most intelligent expression of coun- 
tenance, a kind heart, and amiable iu con- 
versat lot 1. Besides his fief of Odense, he 
has other tenures in Jutland and in Funen, 
one particularly at Faabor g, from whence 
“a most comprehensiv e view is obtained of 
the Baltie and its numerous islands. 

Odense is the capital of the province of 
Ki mien, aud the most ancient and con- 
siderable of the provincial towns of Den- 
mark, By popular tradition it derives its 
name from Odin, the chief of the Asas, 
Who is said to have founded the town, and 
whose sepulchral tumulus is shown near 
the little lake of the Nesbyhoved, a 
Thr rter of a mile north of Odense, w here 
are also the remains of the very ancient 
Castle of Nesbyhoved. 

The Cathedral of Odense, one of the 


finest in Denmark, was founded by Canute, 
or Knud LV., in 1080, in honour of the 
English saint, Alban, who was a great 
favourite with the king, After Knud was 
rg sang. and the Danish clergy, anxious 
to have a national saint, had’ prevailed 
upon the pope to canonize him, his re- 
mains were deposited in the church of St. 

Alban, which theneceforward has borne 
the name of St. Knud. Annexed to the 
church was formerly an abbey, founded 
by Erik, Knud’s brother and successor, 
for twelve English monks, whom he 
brought over from K vesham. The church 
was consumed by fire in 1247, and was 
restored in 1300 by Bishop Gisico. 
Several of the monuments in the interior 
of the church are very interesting. In the 
town hall (Raadhuset), an ancient build- 
ing, were some time held the dicts of thi 
nobles, vhich superseded the national 
assemblies of Denmark. It was at one of 
these diets, in 1527, under Frederick L., 

that the reformed party in Denmark 
gained its first victory over the Roman 

Catholies. 

Odense Castle, built by Frederick TV., 
is the seat of the governor of the province: 
of Fyen; this appointment being generally 
held by the Prince Royal, who holds his 
court at Odense. 

Our excellent friend, Hans Christian 
Andersen, whose amiable conversation 
once relieved the tedium of a long qua- 
rantine at Orsova on the Danube, and 
Jerichan, the sculptor, are both natives 
of Odense. It was near Odense that wa 
fought, on the 14th of November, 1659, 
the battle which placed Funen in th 
possession of the Dutch, the Imperialists 
and the Danes commanded by Shack and 
by Allfeld. Charles Gustavus of Sweden 
heard the firing at Korsor, and he was 
joined there the next day by General! 
Stenbock and the Count Palatine Suliz- 
bach, who passe d over the Belt in disguiss 

in a fisherman’s boat. 


The chapel of the Ahlfelds, or Ahsefelds 
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with its bronze figures, its steel coats of 
armour and marble tombs of most original 
design, constitutes one of the greatest 
curiosities in the cathedral. The chapel 
of the Walckendorf contains the embalmed 
body of Christina Munk, the semi-oflicial 
wife of Christian 1V.—the Bearnais of 
Denmark. There are also some bas-relicfs 
over the mausoleum of Christian Il.; a 
Count of Rantzan sculptured im relief in 
eranite, and a figured brass, behind which 
are the bones of a Prince Canute, who was 
assassinated, that are well deserving of 
attention. 

The little river or canal is both am- 
mated and picturesque. ‘The harvests of 
almost the whole island are exported by 
this waterway. The streets are alike re- 
markable for their picturesqueness and 
for their extreme cleanliness. There are 
new houses and new streets that are 
straight, and old houses and old streets 
that are crooked, and there are fronts of 
all colours—gray, white, brown, green, 
red, and lilac. There are flowers in pots 
and birds in cages at every balcony and 
every window. Funen is called the garden 
of Denmark, and Odense is, to all intents 
and purports, its capital. 

The cathedral founded by Harald 
Blaatand in 980, and which originally be- 
longed to the convent of Recolets, con- 
tains the sepulchres of John as well as of 
his son, Christian II. John ascended the 
throne in 148], on the death of his father, 
Christian I., and in 1497, renewing the 
union of Kalmar, obtained the crown of 
Sweden, which the Swedes, however, did 
not long permit him to enjoy. He died 
on the 12th of February, 1513, having on 
his death-bed admonished his son, Chris- 
tian I1.; admonitions which had no effect 
on a breast already corrupted by power 
and impatient for dommion. John, says 
the quaint traveller Coxe, would have 
acted more wisely had he endeavoured to 
render the infant mind of his son eapable 
of receiving the impressions of virtue, and 
had not shamefully neglected his educa- 
tion; a crime highly reprehensible in a 
father, but unpardonable in a sovereign, 
who is perhaps rearing a tyrant for his 
subjects, and entailing on his country a 
series of evils for which he is himself 
chictly accountable. Historians agree in 


representing John as a wise and prudent 
prince, inclined to peace, but enterprising 
in war, and as generally moderate and 
humane; admitting, however, that he per- 
petrated occasional acts of violence and 
cruclty, derived from a species of melan- 


choly madness, that preyed upon his 
mind, and at iimes deprived him of his 
senses. 

His son, the cruel and unfortunate 
Christian I1., lies entombed near his 
father, under a plain grave-stone, some. 
what raised, but without inscription. He 
was born at Nyborg, on the 2nd of July 
1481; and discovered in his youth symp. 
toms of a lively genius and good under. 
standing, which, if properly cultivated 
might have rendered him the ornament, 
instead of the dishonour, of his country, 
The young prince was entrusted to a 
common burgher of Copenhagen, and 
afterwards removed to the house of a 
schoolmaster, who was a canon of the 
cathedral. In this situation his chief em. 
ployment consisted in regularly accom. 
panying his master to church, where he 
distinguished himself beyond the other 
scholars and choristers in chanting and 
singing psalms. He was afterwards con- 
signed to the tuition of a German precep- 
tor, a man of learning, but a pedant; 
under whom, however, he made a con- 
siderable proficiency in the Latin tongue. 
From this humble education Christian 
imbibed a taste for bad company, and was 
accustomed to haunt the common taverns, 
to mix with the populace, to scour the 
streets, and to be guilty of every excess. 
The king at length, informed of those 
irregularities, reproved him severely; but 
as the prince had already contracted habits 
which were grown too strong to be eradi- 
cated, these admonitions were too late. 
He feigned, however, contrition for his 
past behaviour, and again won the affec- 
tions of his father by his military sue- 
cesses in Norway, and by an unwearied 
application to the affairs of government. 

During the first years of his reign, 
which commenced in 1513, his adminis- 
tration was In many respecis worthy of 
praise; and the excellence of many of his 
laws has induced Holberg to affirm that 
if the character of Christian LI. was to be 
determined by his laws, and not by his 
actions, he would merit the appellation of 
good, rather than of tyrant. Happy would 
it have been for himself and his people 
had he continued to reign on the same 
principles, 

At first all his enterprises were crowned 
with success; he abridged the power of 
the Danish nobility, and exalted the regal 
prerogatives; he obtained the crown of 
Sweden by conquest, and was even pro- 
claimed hereditary sovereign of that king- 
dom. A prudent and temperate use of 
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these advantages might have ensured him 
a long and undisturbed possession of the 
throne ; but his natural disposition, now 
freed from all restraint by prosperity, 
hurried him to the perpetration of the 
most flagrant acts of tyranny. The dread- 
ful massacre of Stockholm, in which six 
hundred of the principal nobility were put 
to the sword, under the semblance of law, 
and amid the rejoicings for his coronation, 
exhibited such a striking instance of his 
malignant and implac: ble character, that, 
on the success of Gustavus Vasa, the 
spirit of resistance diffused itself rapidly 
from Sweden to Denmark, where he had 
exasperated his subjects by his repeated 
oppressions, and the confidence which he 
placed in the lowest and most worthless 
favourites.* 

In 1523 Christian was publicly de- 
posed by the States of Denmark, and the 
crown transferred to his uncle frederick, 
Duke of Holstein. This deposition was 
neither the consequence of Frederick’s 
intrigues, nor of party spirit; but oeca- 
sioned by the just and universal detesta- 
tion which pervaded all ranks of people, 
and had more the appearaace of a new 


* The first of these favourites was the in- 
famous Sigrebit, mother of the kine’s mistress 
Diveke. This artful woman, who was a native 
of Holland, aud had kept an inn at Bergen, in 
Norway, ever after her daughter's death, re- 
tained such power that she might be styled 
prime minister; she was the only channel of 
favour, transacted all affairs of importance, had 
the care of the finances, superintended the 
customs of the Sound, and had, in a word, 
acquired such a wonderful ascendancy over the 
infatuated monarch, that her influence was 
attributed to fascination. On the king's depo- 
sition, Sigrebit was so much detested, that, from 
apprehensions of the popular fury,she was con- 
veyed in a chest on board the vessel which 
carried Christian from Denmark. Holberg 
adds, she consoled the king for the loss of his 
crown by assuring him that, through the em- 
peror’s interest, he could not fail of being chosen 
burgomaster of Amsterdam. ‘The particulars 
of this woman’s life subsequent to her escape 
from Denmark are not known, The other 
favourite of Christian, no less infamous than 
the former, was Nicholas Slagebeck, originally 
a barber of Westphalia, and recommended to 
the kivg by lis relation, Sigrebit. He rendered 
himself so useful to Christian by his sanguinary 
advice at the massacre of Stockholm, and by 
being the instrument of lis cruelty, that he was 
rewarded with the archbishopric of Lunden. 
Not long afterwards, however, the king threw 
on his favourite all the odiuin of the massacre, 
and sacrificed him to the public vengeance; 
the unfortunate victim was first racked, and 
then burnt alive, exhibiting a melancholy 
example what little confidence is to be reposed 
in the favour of a tyrant. 
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election on the demise of the crown than 
of a revolution which deprived a despot 
of his throne. Christian himself was 
sensible of the general odium, and though 
by no means deficient in personal courage, 

made not the least effort to retain pos- 
session of that throne which he had often 
dishonoured. Quitting Copenhagen, he 

repaired to Antwerp, under the protec- 
tion of Charles V., whose sister Isabella 
he had married. After many delays and 
solicitations at the different courts of 
{urope, he at length collected, by the 
emperor's assistance, a fleet and army, 

with which he invaded the Danish do- 
minions; his attempts, however, proving 
unsuccessful, he fell, in 1542, into the 
hands of Frederick L., and was consigned 
a prisoner to the castle of Sondeborg, a ch 

strong fortress in the Isle of Alsen. 

The place of his contiement was a dun- 
geon, with asmall window, admitting only 
a few rays of light, through which his 
provisions were conveyed. Having en- 
tered this gloomy cell with a favourite 
dwarf, the sole companion of his misery, 
the door was instantly walled up. Even 
the horrors of this situation were aggra- 

vated by the death of his only son, John, 

who expired at Ratisbon in the fifteenth 
year of his age, and on the same day in 
which his father was taken prisoner. ‘The 
premature decease of this accomplished 
prince, whom he tenderly loved, and on 
whom rested his sole hopes of cnlarge- 
ment, reduced him to a state of despon- 
dency. After much anxious solicitude 
by what means he could convey intelli- 
gence of his dreadful situation to his 
daughter, the Hiectress Palatine, and to 
the Kmperor Charles V., the king pre- 
vailed on the dwarf to counterfeit sick- 
ness, aud solicit his removai from prison 
for the recovery of his health. If sue- 
cessful, he was to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping from the Danish do- 
mivions to the court of the [leciress, that 
she might engage the emperor to inter- 
cede with the King of Denmark for some 
alleviation of her father’s sufferings. ‘The 
dwarf accordingly feigned sickness, was 
transferred to the neighbouring town, 
eluded the vigilance of his guards, and 
made his escape, but was overtaken at 
Resburgh, scarcely a day’s journey froim 
the Danish confines. 

Christian, frustrated in this attempt, 
and deprived of his faithful associate, 
lingered for some time in total solitude, 
until an old soldier, worn out with the 
fatigue of the war, offered to share the 
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king’s imprisonment. The veteran being 
immured in the dungeon, amused the 
roval prisoner with various anecdotes on 
the different princes and generals under 
whom he had enlisted, and by describing 
the expeditions and battles in which he 
had been present, and as he had served 
from his earliest youth, was a person of 
much observ ation, and by nature loqua- 
cious, he assisted in relieving the tedium 
of Christian’s captivity. Nor did any 
event, scarcely the loss of his son, more 
sensibly affect the deposed sovereign, than 
the death of this soother of his misery, 
who expired in the dungeon. 

After a confinement of eleven years in 
his original cell, Christian was at length 
removed, through the intercession of 
— V., to a ~ commodious apartment 
in the same castle, provided with suitable 
attend: ints, and indulged with the liberty 
of visiting in the town, attending divine 
service in : the public church, and hunting 
in the neighbouring district. Yet even 
this change of situation, which had been 
so long the sole object of his wishes, 
could not make him forget that he was 
still a prisoner, the recollection of which 
affected him occasionally to such a degree, 
that he would suddenly burst into tears, 
throw himself on the ground, utter the 
most bitter lamentations, and continue for 
sometimeinastateapproaching to insanity. 
However deservedly odious Christian IT. 
may have appeared in the former parts of 
his life, yet his subsequent sufferings 
raise compassion ; and it is a pleasing 
satisfaction to every humane mind, that 
he recovered from his despondency, and 
acquiesced in his fate with perfect resig- 
nation. 

In 1546, after a confinement of sixteen 
vears and seven months in the eastle of 
Sondeborg, he was conveyed to the palace 
of Kallenborg, in the Isle of Zealand, a 
place to which he was particularly at- 
tached. Christian IIL. repaired in person 
to Assens, reccived his fallen rival with 
creat marks of attention, and promised 
im every comfort which could tend to 

‘eviate his situation. These unusual 
ty nOUTS, joined to his removal from a place 

here he had exp erienced so much misery, 
he the prospect of again inhabiting his 
favourite palace, excited transports of joy, 

(he eco: pared himself to a person re- 
mes d from death. 

_ Being conducted to Kallenborg, he had 
the satisfaction of finding these promises 
rcligiously fulfilled. He survived this 


ies ppv change ten years; and his mind 


was so softened by adversity, that, old as 
he was, his death was hastened by afflic. 
tion for the loss of his benefactor, Chris. 
tian III, He died on the 24th of Janu- 


ary, 1559, in the seventy-eighth year of 


his age, and in the thirty- sixth from the 
period of his deposition. 

Marryat likewise proceeded from Mid. 
delfart to Odense, and he thus relates his 
experiences. We land at Middelfart, and, 
whilst our carriages are preparing, wander 
down to the shore side. ‘The “red cab. 
bage,” sprung from the blood of Sir Niels 
Bugge, was not, however, there; ; perhaps 
we may next time be more lucky. Then 
on to Odense, twenty-four English —_ 
over a road straight as the crow flies, 
hill always before you, and, when you are 
at the top, another. ‘The land is rich and 
highly cultivated, but you sigh after the 
expansive wastes of Jutland. It is di. 
vided into small fields—like Kngland, 
where the hedges are of quickset ; here 
they are mostly ‘of lilac. This division was 
rendered necessary by the dishonesty of 
the inhabitants, “ Conedi is he sa re- 
moveth his neighbour’s landmark,” we all 
know, but we are ignorant of the Retr 
ment assigned hereafter to those who 
commit this crime. ‘The Fionese declare 
that the ghosts of the culprits are com- 
pelled to plough the fields from which 
they unlawfully removed the stones to all 
eternity ; ; and in the villages of Ryslinge 
and Lorup they may still be heard of a 
night speeding their ploughs for the be- 
nefit of no one, Across a hill, too, called 
Graabjerge, the peasant will tell you it is 
dangerous to pass after nightfall, for the 
unwary pedestrian may suddenly find a red- 
hot rein poked into his hand, and be com- 
pelled to plough as long as the tortured 
— care to repose themselves. In this 

case there is but one resource: kick off 
your shoes—sabots, if you wear them— 
and, when you tum back, shove your 
feet quickly into them, and take to your 
heels. 

Oh, for the meadow of Menved! its 
eight. square miles of hayecocks! Stuiiy, 
oP ressive Funen! we may grow used to 

» but at present we des pise her “ pretti- 
ness” from our heart’s core. At last 
comes Odense—not a bad town, with long 
streets and fine churches. A canal aionc 
connects it with the fiord. Despicable 
place! A city—capital, too, of a Danish 
island—and no water save a murmuring 
brook! No historic interest can ever 
make up for such a disappointment, so 
the sooner we are off from the clean bu! 
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noisiest of all noisy post-houses the 
hetter. 

Don’t inquire the etymology of the 
city’s name, and rashly plunge into the 
vortex of real Odins and false Odins. It 
wont pay. The statue which once stood 
on the so-called Odin’s héi, has long since 
disappeared. Let us turn at once to 
knud the Holy, of whom we have heard so 
much—not Knud, flushed with the hopes 
of victory, about to sail with his mighty 
fleet to wrest his rebellious province of 
England from the Normans—not Knud, 
prosperous lord of the castle of Sjorring, 
which we visited together one windy day 
—but Knud, in the Fair Isle of Funen, 
with a few followers, a fugitive from those 
uproarious subjects, the Vendel boers. 
On his journey none succoured him, save 
one, and that one a granite boulder. The 
weary king, on his way from Middelfart to 
Odense, sank down from sheer fatigue on 
the rock which lay by the wayside. 
Touched, says tradition, by the sorrows 
ef the unlucky monarch, the hard granite 
softened, and the king enjoyed an undis- 
turbed repose as on a bed of down till 
the morning dawned, and he continued 
kis journey. 

Among his suite was Earl Esbern, 
called Blakke, or the “red-haired,” from 
his shining locks. Knud loved him much, 
but he proved a traitor. He assured the 
king there was no danger; that instead 
of passing across the Great Belt he might 
repose at Odense. When the king was 
in the sanctuary of St. Alban’s church— 
English St. Alban’s, a favourite saint of 
our own Great Canute, and founder of 
the edifice—Blakke persuaded him the 
Vendels had returned to Jutland, so he 
slept. quietly together with his two bro- 
thers. Blakke then called to the peasants, 
“Go round and shoot the king through 
the window.” They did so. Knud was 
kneeling before the high altar, with his 
brother Benedict, when a javelin, hurled 
through the window, laid him low. The 
king, feeling his end was nigh, prepared, 
his arms folded, to meet his death with 
dignity. He prayed for his enemies ; but 
he was very thirsty, and demanded to 
drink; thereon a young man ran to the 
fountain in the market-place, and filling 
an earthen pot with water, gave it to the 
dying king, passing it through the window 
on his spear; but an old peasant with his 
axe struck it down. The king looked up ; 
their eyes met, and a few moments after 
the king expired. That man was never 
again tranquil; the dying gaze of the 
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king, so patient and so sad, for ever 
haunted him, and he died shortly after- 
wards in great agony. 

It is a in the same Chronicle how, 
while the small but trusty band of the 
king defended his person, the false Blakke 
killed the good Benedict, brother of the 
king. Blakke himself was slain in the 
fight; and when the battle was over, 
these two were found lying side by side. 
The blood of the prince flowed in a long 
stream of reeking gore along the pave- 
ment to the right, that of the traitor to 
the left: even in death their life-blood 
would not mingle. About the year 1100 
Knuud was canonised, and his body is in- 
terred within the church which bears his 
name, in a splendid shrine above the high 
altar. His brother Benedict is allowed 
to repose by his side. You may see them 
now, each in a carved oak box, Benedict’s 
by far the smartest. He and the holy 
Knud remain, no longer regarded as relies 
and holy, in a chapel of the building, and 
their mouldering legs, once the admira- 
tion of thousands, may still be discerned 
half powdered through the glass apertures 
of their coffins. There is no image of St. 
Knud here extant, but in the village of 
Branninge, by Ribe, you may see one, a 
very ancient carved figure, in the full 
armour of the day, his head covered with 
a monk’s cap. 

Adela, his widowed queen, wanted, on 
her retirement from Denmark, to carry 
off these precious relics to Flanders. Had 
she persisted in the execution of her 
whim, she would have met with the same 
fate as the saint himself. Deprive Odense 
of her “apothek” and head doctor! 
Furious, .the inhabitants resented the 
idea. ‘ Did he not cure every disease ? 
A most skilful oculist, he restored sight 
to the blind! For rheumatics, he had 
no equal! and for the purification of the 
blood, never talk of da moutarde blanche, 
when St. Knud is to be got at!” Though 
a saint, he had his spéczalité, and parti- 
cularly prided himself on his success in 
all cutaneous disorders. 

So Queen Adela, who had no particular 
fancy for being poked with a javelin, re- 
tired to Flanders, and lett St. Knud to 
the adoration of the multitude. 

His church is a fine building of exqui- 
site proportions, spoiled by the modern 
fittings and loggie of the last centuries, 
used by the monarch and the heir-appa- 
rent (who generally held the post of 
governor of Funen), as well as by their 
guests; for Odense has had a world of 

12 
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fine company in her days of splendour. 
Our own George I., among the number, 
in the old Electress’s lifetime paid a visit 
to Denmark, to Christian V.—came to 
see his old aunt the dowager queen— 
always kind to the Palsgrave family. But 
Odense is out of fashion now—her palace 
untenanted. Next on our list of royal 
folks appears Erik Lam; he turned monk. 
I’ve no patience with your rors faineans 
who turn religious to get out of this 
world’s troubles. It is not religion at all 
—all sneaking, nothing more nor less. 

Then comes King John, whose splendid 
sepulchral slab, removed from the extinct 
church of the Gray Friars, lies imbedded 
in the wall—a fine specimen of its period : 
the king arrayed in his royal robes, and 
good Queen Christina, who here died 
1521, standing by his side; between 
them their youngest son, Prince Fran- 
ciscus, a small boy in full costume, with 
golden chain, to which hangs a pendant 
rose, some old Pope’s present. Within 
the same vault, but no monument erected 
to his memory, lies Christian II., together 
with his father and mother, at last at 
rest. Hard by stands the coat of arms, 
in carved wood, of young Prince Fran- 
ciscus, bearings of the house of Olden- 
borg; observe the supporters, wild men 
not yet moulted, well coated with hair— 
hair, however, we all know will not last 
for ever, and the savages of the Danish 
arms have, like the rest of the world, 
become bald. 

Before we close the list of royalty, 
observe that velvet coffin—plain, Ko 
coffin—a duchess’s coronet, “‘C. M.” the 
initials—worthless Christina Munk. We 
have visited her birthplace, assisted at 
her marriage, her disgrace, her death, and 
now she lies interred, or rather, exposed, 
in the chapel of St. Knud’s church of 
Odense—requiescat in pace! Christina 
had the good luck to die at the moment 
when Ulfeld and his wife were at the 
height of their power—so on her deathbed 
she was breed ae by the hof-preacher of 
General Wrangel, as well as by the king’s 
doctor. Her coffin was brought to 
Odense, met outside the town by the 
nobility, and buried in the presence of 
her children and grandchildren, all ar- 
rayed in white clothing. So after all she 
was interred as a countess, and not as 
Mrs. Christina of Boller. 

We will first enter the splendid chapel 
of the Counts of Ahlefeldt, a really noble 
dormitorium. Look at the banners, the 
armour, the coffins, all gilt and engraved ; 
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nothing in death and dust can be more 
magnificent. Thirteen warriors of this 
house fell in the Ditsmark combat, when 
the sacred banner of the Danebrog was 
lost to the Danes for ever. ’ 

Observe that figure of a lady in a dark 
brocade dress and tight corsage, with 
choking ruff. No beauty—Lady Margaret 
Skovgaard is her name, a lady of great 
possessions. She was young and fair 
and loved the revel and the dance. Ata 
ball at Odense she danced with twelve 
successive knights — branles, corantos, 
and what not; dances not like our calm 
meandering quadrilles of the nineteenth 
century. She danced and would not stop, 
till she could no more, and fell exhausted, 
dead, at the feet of the twelfth knight, 
her partner. He—for the age of chival 
was not yet over —caused, at his own 
expense, this stone to be erected to her 
memory, and, like the rivals Capulet and 
Montague, had it richly gilt. “ Stuff and 
nonsense!” cried fourth Christian, when 
he saw it (he was elected to his throne in 
Odense); “ bring me a tar-barrel. Take 
a brush and tar the jade all over. I am 
not going to have my devotions (Chris- 
tian’s devotions!) disturbed by her gold 
and glitter.’ But Christian counted 
without his host, old Time ; for, after a 
lapse of more than two centuries, the tar 
is peeling off, the gold reappearing, and 
~ aps she will again rival the ginger- 

read of the country fairs in her glittering 
finery. Scandalous people declare that the 
Lady Margaret had refused to lend money 
to Christian during her lifetime; it was 
on this account that he revenged himself. 
For the credit of St. Knud, all coffins are 
closed to the public, even that of Mrs. 
Muus, wife of the first protestant prelate 
of the diocese, who, in order to prove she 
was above the prejudices of her “ race,” 
caused herself to be buried along with her 
four pet cats, each grimalkin clothed in 
grave-clothes of white ‘satin, with a little 
black velvet cap and feather placed on 
his feline head—a story much in favour 
of the celibacy of the clergy, if bishops’ 
wives made such fools of themselves. 

I have done my best to like Odense, 
but can’t. I have mounted the lofty 
tower of St. Knud’s church, and am not 
enthusiastic about the view, though any- 
thing like the steepness of its ladders I 


never came across. In the church of our 
Lady is the splendid altar-piece, brought 
from the long since destroyed convent of 
the Gray Brothers, executed in the town 
of Odense, about the year 1520, by Claus 
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Berg, whose name deserves to be handed 
down among the artists of his age. It 
was a present from good Queen Chris- 
tina to that fraternity, a body much 
patronised by the early members of the 
Oldenborg family. In the lowest division, 
ranged on each side of the figure of 
Christ, stand King John and his family ; 
the likenesses, if the portraits of the day 
are to be trusted, are admirable. ‘To the 
right bends King John himself, followed 
by his sons—Christian II., the fac-simile, 
beard and all, of the portrait of Chris- 
tiansborg, a ruffianly-looking fellow, and 
his younger brother the youthful Francis. 
On the female side, Queen Christina ; 
then young Elizabeth of Austria, the fair 
spouse of neglectful Christian. And last, 
another Elizabeth, known to readers of 
Carlyle—Elizabeth married to the elector 
of Brandenburg — protestant ways in- 
clined—caught by one of her numerous 
daughters tripping in her creed, receiving 
the communion in both kinds. “Vil 
brick her up,” roared her husband in his 
ire. Elizabeth was too good a Lutheran 
not to hate bread and water; so off she 
sets, with not a change of linen to her 
back—mends her broken axletree with 
her veil—travels night and day till she 
gains the dominions of her neighbour the 
protestant Duke of Saxony, and never 
returns to her husband more. Joachim 
declared he meant nothing; but as his 
wife was well out of his reach, it was all 
very fine—she, for one, never believed 
him. There she bends — nice-looking, 
with plaited tresses—the only represen- 
tation of her extant in the Danish 
dominions. 

I am perfectly aware that Palnatoke, 
founder of the Hvide family, whom we 
have had before at Marienlyst, uproarious 
like the rest of the warriors in Harald 
Bluetooth’s time, got himself slain some- 
where by here; and I have read a de- 
scription, to which only Froissart or dear 
Miss Strickland could do justice, of the 
feudal homage done by the Dukes of 
Holstein, John and Adolf, to our good 
King Frederic, in 1579. Anything so 
smart as they all were no one can imagine. 
But the noise and the dust of Odense, 
nothing will ever make up for it. 

Though Augsburg can boast her Fug. 
gers, Odense can boast her Bagers ; but 
in this latter case I am afraid virtue be- 
comes its own reward, and the Bager 
family ranks not high among the couuts 
of the Danish dominions. Olaf Bager 
was a rich merchant, and a man of noble 
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and generous sentiments. He lent money 
to his king, the second Frederic, who 
when he visited Odense, never failed to 
sup at the house of his friend and subject. 
Pudding and sweets, as you well know, 
are served anyhow in the northern climes 
in the middle of dinner, as the cook or 
housewife wishes it. One night at supper 
King Frederic praised highly some con- 
serves of apricots. “ What a bouquet, 
too, they have!” exclaimed the king. 
“Wait,” replied Bager, “till the dessert; 
I will give you some incense which will 
smell far sweeter.” The supper over, 
an incense-burner, laden with perfumed 
cedar-chips, was brought in, on the top 
of which was laid a mass of papers. 
“Will your majesty deign to light the 
ile ?” requested Bager, offering a match. 
lis majesty did so most graciously, and 
with quiet satisfaction saw reduced to 
cinders his own bonds for sums so enor- 
mous, he had little hopes of defraying the 
debt. ‘This is historical; but here the 
Danes were not first, for Fugger lived 
in Charles V.’s reign, some years pre- 
vious. ‘Time rolled on, and Bager had a 
numerous family, some twelve or four- 
teen—you may see them all upon his 
epitaphium. He portioned his daughters, 
got ruined later, and had, like King Lear, 
to come to his children for help and re- 
fuge; but they treated him badly. ‘“ He 
had much better,” said they, “ have kept 
his bonds, instead of ruiming himself for 
his sovereign’s sake, and becoming a 
burden to his family.” So Olaf, sick at 
heart, determines to try aruse. He goes 
round to his various friends and merchants 
with whom he had once had dealings, and 
returns with a heavy coffer, which he de- 
posits im a place of safety, well closed 
with wrought-iron lock and key. He has, 
he says, received gifts from some, from 
others the payment of debts long due. 
The contents of the coffer he intends to 
leave by his will to the child who treats 
him best. 
_ A change comes over the spirit of the 
ungrateful offspring ; it is now who shall 
treat the old man best—all love and filial 
affection. So Bager, laughing in his 
sleeve, ends his days in peace and com- 
fort. He can make no ladinctinn at his 
death; all have been kind to him, ‘his 
dutiful children;”’ the contents of the 
coffer are to be equally divided amongst 
them; it is heavy enough forall. Olaf 
Bager is conducted in pomp and honour 
to his last abode, followed by his sorrow- 
ing descendants. The will is read—the 
12—2 
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coffer opened—and lo! they discover, 
what? a heap of stones, a just requital 
for their undutiful behaviour. 

The schloss gardens form the favourite 
promenade of Odense. Here the military 
music plays in the evening. But not- 
withstanding its position as a capital, its 


DENMARK. 


patron saint, its cathedral, and its bishop 
(there was a dance at the bishop’s last 
night), we were very glad to mount the 
carriage, and move on along the tiresome 
chaussée, its dulness alone relieved by an 
occasional picturesque old church nestling 
among the trees. 


(To be continued.) 








REGRETS. 


Wuy come the memories of departed years, 

Like spectres stalking through the midnight gloom, 
To fill the heart with sadness and with tears, 

And teach the soul the terrors of the tomb? 


Why will the follies and the wanton wiles 

Of times gone by, still march upon the thought, 
Like twilight shadows, destitute of smiles ; 

With stern reprovals and with sorrows fraught ? 


Oh! I have sinned! and in the blighting air 
Of dissolution, spoiled my flowers of joy,— 
My soul can never more become as fair, 
Or fresh in feeling as a fervent boy. 


I care not for the voices of the babbling crowd,— 

They cannot change departed years for me :— 
My heart shall never wear a gloomy shroud, 

Or pine for changes which can never be. 
The Past is dead! so let its shadow lie 

In the cold region of oblivion’s night ; 
In me shall memory wake no more a sigh, 

Or dim my soul when struggling for the light. 
My years of sin are buried in the dust 

Of time forgotten,—and no more shall turn 
Their biting cankers and their eating rust, 

To blight the heart which sad regrets would spurn. 
And yet, I know not why, these memories cling 

So strangely to my seared and troubled brow; 
As though ’twere mockery to seek to fling 

Their terrors from me by a virtuous vow. 
Oh yes, the shadow of each cold deceit, 

Gleams on my conscience with its pallid glare, 
Striving to trip my feeble, faltering feet, 

And hur! me into misery and mute despair. 
And so it is, while memory lives within, 

Fach thought and deed is treasured in its store ; 
And every wand’ring into paths of sin, 

Brings sad regrets to wither more and more :— 
These—like the viper with its poisoned fangs— 

Make wounds which fester wheresoe’er they lie, 
And gather as a leprosy: while o’er us hangs 

The doom of terror for the soul to die! ~ 
Our lives so full should be of goodly worth, 

That future time shall bid the memory roll 
Back to the present; and so bring to birth 

Sweet thoughts of joy to sanctify the soul. 
So, when the spirit heaveuward shall lean, 

Calm may we sink beneath the grassy sod, 
Conscious that we passed each stormy scene 


With heart and soul bot 


h consecrate to Gop. 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES, 


No. 12.—**‘A RARE SPREE! WHAT A LARK! SUCH FUN!” 


THERE is a mocking spirit abroad in 
the world, which derides and scoffs at 
all noble things, turns them inside out, 
strips them of all that is lovely and at- 
tractive, and would assume that no mirth, 
hilarity, or cheerfulness can exist in con- 
nexion with anything that is estimable 
and good. This spirit has even invented 
a new language to suit its purpose, and 
the three phrases we have placed at the 
head of our article, stand in the place of 
the genial mirth, the frank hilarity, and 
the bright cheerfulness in which our 
ancestors rejoiced. It is in vain we 
search our dictionaries for the terms, 
they are words almost unknown to ety- 
mology; the oldest of them, fwz, is dis- 
missed by Johnson as a low cant phrase ; 
neither the word itself nor its derivatives 
are to be found in Shakespeare, though he 
so well understood how to excite our 
mirth, how to deal with the comical and 
the ludicrous in every shape. Spree, is 
of still more modern date, and is, we be- 
lieve, of Scottish origin; the only trace 
we find of it is in Jamieson; and the 
only authorities quoted are from the 
Scotch provincial dialect. And as for 
lark, that still remains embedded in the 
slime of slang. 

These three mystical words exercise an 
immense, and a pernicious influence over 
the rising generation. They have not 
only become idioms in our language, but 
unfortunately fixed ideas in too many 
minds. ‘“ Let me write the ballads, and 
{ care not who makes the laws,” says an 
old writer, confident of the power which 
the constant repetition of familiar sounds 
would exercise over the majority of men. 
“Let me invent phrases,” says another, 
“and a fig for all the preachers of mo- 
rality and virtue, of the good and the 
beautiful ; their lessons will all be thrown 
away before the powerful influence of 
these phrases.” There is more virtue in 
a name than poets dream of. A rose by 
any other name might smell as sweet; 
but give to any vile action a high sound- 
ing appellation, and the vileness is often 
lost in the title. A young man in 
fashionable life plunders his friend at 
cards; he calls it “play,” and feels no 
disgrace in the transaction; he shoots 
another in a duel, and the world terms it 


honourable satisfaction; and he walks 
about in all the dignity of a man who has 
maintained his honour; he seduces an- 
other man’s wife, and christens it gal- 
lantry. Oh, there is much virtue in a 
name! ‘The foree of association is very 
powerful; and if we continually represent 
certain actions to our mind in a pleasura- 
ble form, however questionable those 
actions may be, we shall learn to connect 
them with pleasurable thoughts, and it 
will not be long before all our sources of 
enjoyment will be confined to those very 
actions. It is every day’s experience 
that the expressions which we have used 
as the title to this article, give currency 
to the most mischievous practices with 
many young men: they have learned to 
look upon the grossest debauchery as 
“a rare spree ;” upon daring outrages as 
“a jolly lark ;” upon ridiculous pranks as 
“such fun!” Not one single act will 
bear reflection or examination; not one, 
if it were calied by its proper naine, but 
they would shrink from with disgust. 
Unfortunately, names have been attached 
to them which convey pleasurable asso- 
ciations, and they seem to think that 
they should be depriving themselves of 
all mirth and gaiety if they did not rush 
into those excesses, which these “low 
cant phrases” seem to dignify. If the 
fabulist of old, who told us the fable of 
the boys pelting stones at the frogs, had 
lived in these our days, he would have 
added another sentence to the speech of 
the frog, that what is sport to the boys 
was death to the frogs, and have shown 
them that it brought death to the boys 
also, in the guise of sport; for the very 
weight of the stones would at last inevi- 


tably drag them into the pond, and bury 


them in the mud. 

It was but the other day we met a 
young acquaintance looking very rueful, 
with a swollen lip and black eye, and 
sundry other marks about his person, not 
very reputable or respectable. He had 
been in for a “rare spree,” as he called 
it, the night before. It appears that it 
was the habit for a party of the young 
men of the public office to which he be- 
longed, occasionally to sup together, and 
enjoy a cheerful glass; there was no very 
strict limitation as to the number of 
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coffer opened—and lo! they discover, 

what? a heap of stones, a just requital 

for their undutiful behaviour. 
The schloss gardens form the favourite 
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withstanding its position as a capital, its among the trees. 


(To be continued.) 





REGRETS. 


Wuy come the memories of departed years, 


Like spectres stalking through the midnight gloom, 


To fill the heart with sadness and with tears, 
And teach the soul the terrors of the tomb ? 


Why will the follies and the wanton wiles 

Of times gone by, still march upon the thought, 
Like twilight shadows, destitute of smiles ; 

With stern reprovals and with sorrows fraught ? 


Oh! I have sinned! and in the blighting air 
Of dissolution, spoiled my flowers of joy,— 
My soul can never more become as fair, 
Or fresh in feeling as a fervent boy. 


I care not for the voices of the babbling crowd,— 
They cannot change departed years for me :— 
My heart shall never wear a gloomy shroud, 
Or pine for changes which can never be. 
The Past is dead! so let its shadow lie 
In the cold region of oblivion’s night ; 
In me shall memory wake no more a sigh, 
Or dim my soul when struggling for the light. 
My years of sin are buried in the dust 


Of time forgotten,—and no more shall turn 
Their biting cankers and their eating rust, 


To blight the heart which sad regrets would spurn. 


And yet, I know not why, these memories cling 

So strangely to my seared and troubled brow; 
As though ’twere mockery to seek to fling 

Their terrors from me by a virtuous vow. 
Oh yes, the shadow of each cold deceit, 

Gleams on my conscience with its pallid glare, 
Striving to trip my feeble, faltering feet, 

And hurl me into misery and mute despair. 
And so it is, while memory lives within, 

Each thought and deed is treasured in its store ; 
And every wand’ring into paths of sin, 

Brings sad regrets to wither more and more :— 
These—like the viper with its poisoned fangs— 

Make wounds which fester wheresoe’er they lie, 
And gather as a leprosy: while o’er us hangs 

The doom of terror for the soul to die! 
Our lives so full should be of goodly worth, 

That future time shall bid the memory roll 
Back to the present; and so bring to birth 

Sweet thoughts of joy to sanctify the soul. 
So, when the spirit heavenward shall lean, 

Calm may we sink beneath the grassy sod, 
Conscious that we passed each stormy scene 

With heart and soul both consecrate to Gop. 


patron saint, its cathedral, and its bishop 
(there was a dance at the bishop’s last 
night), we were very glad to mount the 
carriage, and move on along the tiresome 
promenade of Odense. Here the military chaussée, its dulness alone relieved by an 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 


No. 12.—‘‘A RARE SPREE! WHAT A LARK! SUCH FUN!” 


THERE is a mocking spirit abroad in 
the world, which derides and scoffs at 
all noble things, turns them inside out, 
strips them of all that is lovely and at- 
tractive, and would assume that no mirth, 
hilarity, or cheerfulness can exist in con- 
nexion with anything that is estimable 
and good. This spirit has even invented 
a new language to suit its purpose, and 
the three phrases we have placed at the 
head of our article, stand in the place of 
the genial mirth, the frank hilarity, and 
the bright cheerfulness in which our 
ancestors rejoiced. It is in vain we 
search our dictionaries for the terms, 
they are words almost unknown to ety- 
mology; the oldest of them, fu, is dis- 
missed by Johnson as a low cant phrase ; 
neither the word itself nor its derivatives 
are to be found in Shakespeare, though he 
so well understood how to excite our 
mirth, how to deal with the comical and 
the ludicrous in every shape. Spree, is 
of still more modern date, and is, we be- 
lieve, of Scottish origin; the only trace 
we find of it is in Jamieson; and the 
only authorities quoted are from the 
Scotch provincial dialect. And as for 
lark, that still remains embedded in the 
slime of slang. 

These three mystical words exercise an 
immense, and a pernicious influence over 
the rising generation. ‘They have not 
only become idioms in our language, but 
unfortunately fixed ideas in too many 
minds. “Let me write the ballads, and 
{ care not who makes the laws,” says an 
old writer, confident of the power which 
the constant repetition of familiar sounds 
would exercise over the majority of men. 
‘“‘ Let me invent phrases,” says another, 
“and a fig for all the preachers of mo- 
rality and virtue, of the good and the 
beautiful ; their lessons will all be thrown 
away before the powerful influence of 
these phrases.” ‘There is more virtue in 
a name than poets dream of. A rose by 
any other name might smell as sweet; 
but give to any vile action a high sound- 
ing appellation, and the vileness is often 
lost in the title. A young man in 
fashionable life plunders his friend at 
cards; he calls it “play,” and feels no 
disgrace in the transaction; he shoots 
another in a duel, and the world terms it 


honourable satisfaction; and he walks 
about in all the dignity of a man who has 
maintained his honour; he seduces an- 
other man’s wife, and christens it gal- 
lantry. Oh, there is much virtue in a 
name! ‘The force of association is very 
powerful; and if we continually represent 
certain actions to our mind in a pleasura- 
ble form, however questionable those 
actions may be, we shall learn to connect 
them with pleasurable thoughts, and it 
will not be long before all our sources of 
enjoyment will be confined to those very 
actions. It is every day’s experience 
that the expressions which we have used 
as the title to this article, give currency 
to the most mischievous practices with 
many young men: they have learned to 
look upon the grossest debauchery as 
“a rare spree ;” upon daring outrages as 
“a jolly lark ;” upon ridiculous pranks as 
“such fun!’ Not one single act will 
bear reflection or examination; not one, 
if it were calied by its proper naine, but 
they would shrink from with disgust. 
Unfortunately, names have been attached 
to them which convey pleasurable asso- 
ciations, and they seem to think that 
they should be depriving themselves of 
all mirth and gaiety if they did not rush 
into those excesses, ees these “low 
cant phrases” seem to dignify. If the 
fabulist of old, who told us the fable of 
the boys pelting stones at the frogs, had 
lived in these our days, he would have 
added another sentence to the speech of 
the frog, that what is sport to the boys 
was death to the frogs, and have shown 
them that it brought death to the boys 
also, in the guise of sport; for the very 


weight of the stones would at last inevi- 


tably drag them into the pond, and bury 
them in the mud. 

It was but the other day we met a 
young acquaintance looking very rueful, 
with a swollen lip and black eye, and 
sundry other marks about his person, not 
very reputable or respectable. He had 
been in for a “rare spree,” as he called 
it, the night before. It appears that it 
was the habit for a party of the young 
men of the public office to which he be 
longed, occasionally to sup together, and 
enjoy a cheerful glass; there was no very 
strict limitation as to the number of 
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glasses, and somehow the wine, instead 
of increasing their wit and wisdom, seems 
to have solesel a strong disposition for 
brawling. On this occasion another body 
of young men from another office, between 
whom and the first party there was some 
old feud, assembled at the same house on 
the same night in the determination to 
enjoy a “rare spree.” ‘The parties were 
in different parts of the same room, and 
as the evening, or rather the night wore 
on, certain expressions were heard pro- 
ceeding from one table offensive to the 
other; then they began to talk at each 
other, soon to talk to each other in any- 
thing but a tone of mirth and gaiety. 
Then some expression calls up an extra 
amount of anger, and they no longer con- 
fine themselves to talking; the tables are 
upset, and amidst the crashing of glass 
and earthenware, the parties rush into 

ersonal conflict. The police are called 
in to quell the disturbance and clear the 
house; some are there and then taken 
into custody; others escape for a time, 
but with their blood heated ready to see 
an enemy in every passenger; and most 
of them were in the hands of the police 
for subsequent assaults. One, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching his own lodging, could 
see nothing but a foe in his poor landlady 
who opened the door to him, and no 
sooner did she present herself to his in- 
flamed eyes than she was saluted with a 
knock-down blow, and he was handed 
over to the police for his cowardly attack 
ona woman. ‘I'he next morning but few 
were able to appear at their place of 
business ; — some were sore with their 
bruises, some were ashamed to show their 
scratched and blackened visages, some 
were in the hands of justice—and yet 
this was talked of as “a rare spree!” The 
disgrace, the humiliation, was sought to 
be gilded over by applying to it this 
eulogistic term: by it they keep out of 
sight all that is calculated to shock and 
disgust, and dress up their low and vulgar 
row in borrowed plumes which do not be- 
long toit, but which serve to tempt them- 
selves and others into a repetition of the 
offence. They suffer their thoughts to 
dwell on the prowess they displayed, on 
the wine-inspired courage with which they 
attacked their opponent, on the fortitude 
with which they endured his blows, and 
altogether ignore the disgrace of being 
— in such a row. 

at is commonly called “a lark,” is 

something very different from the bright 
bird, whose name it bears, as it goes 


soaring up to the sky with its joyous 
song: it is anight bird mocking with rude 
accents the enlivening strain. It is a 
miserable parody on true joyousness 
springing from wild animal spirits from 
which the restraint of reason has been 
withdrawn. Combining frequently the 
ludicrous with the savage, as in some of 
the early atrocities of the first French re. 
volution, Sir Lytton Bulwer, in one of his 
novels, gives us a specimen of what was 
considered “a lark” by some young stu. 
dents at the University. There is, cer. 
tainly, much that was ludicrous mingled 
with the savage attack upon a helpless 
old man. Returning from some wine 
party, a set of young students met with 
an old fellow of one of the Colleges 
against whom they had some grudge. 
He was a queer, old-fashioned kind of 
man, who adhered to the garb of other 
days, wore a long pigtail, and in this cos- 
tume excited the mirth and ridicule of 
the fashionable undergraduates. No 
sooner was his strange figure seen ap- 
proaching, than he was surrounded by 
the youths, his academical vestments 
made into bandages for his limbs, and he 
was carried to the door of a venerable 
spinster to whom he had for many years 
been paying his addresses, but would not 
marry at the expense of losing his fellow- 
ship; to the knocker of her door he was 
securely fastened by his long pigtail, 
which was not quite so rigid as that of 
George the Third at the bottom of the 
Haymarket. In his struggles to free 
himself, dire was the din occasioned, and 
sundry were the vials of wrath that were 
poured upon his head from the windows 
of the. incensed maiden. At length the 
proctor in his rounds came to his rescue, 
and pursued the offending parties, who 
had lingered near the spot to enjoy “the 
lark.” They were traced to their a 
though not identified ; and suspicion fell 
most strongly on an innocent young mai, 
who had just returned from another di- 
rection. He was expelled. The actual 
perpetrators were youths of rank and for- 
tune, to whom expulsion would have been 
comparatively harmless ; but to the inno- 
cent victim of their “ lark,” it was ruin. 
His prospects in life were entirely blighted, 
he was cast off by his friends, thrown upon 
his own resources, and perished. ‘The 
perpetrators of the “lark” escaped punish- 
ment and disgrace, revelled in all the ad- 


vantages of their position, became men of 


note and mark in the fashionable world, 
and were as conspicuous for their vices as 
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they were elevated in rank. Their me- 
mories chuckled over their exploit with- 
out one thought being bestowed on the 
ruin they had brought upon another. 
They saw only the ludicrous, and felt 
neither shame nor remorse for the pain 
inflicted on the old professor, nor for the 
ruin that had befallen their mnocent fel- 
low-student. Instead of “ heart-easing 
mirth,” as Milton beautifully calls it, 
these “ larks” are “ hee~t-hardening.” 
We hardly know a much more melan- 
choly sight than those men who are always 
chuckling and rubbing their hands over 
such “fun!? To them every incident in 
life is regarded only as productive of 
“fun,” nothing wears a serious aspect. 
Friendship is a jest; love, ridiculous ; 
the calamities of others are made sport 
of ;—the old proverb describes them when 
it says, ‘Children and fools lead merry 
lives :” they are not concerned either for 
what is pastor for whatis tocome. Neither 
the remembrance of the one, nor the fear 
of the other, troubles them; nothing but 
the sense of present pain ever stops their 
grinning, ‘They are merry, because they 
are vacant; they laugh, as the clown 
whistled, for want of thought. An anony- 
mous writer asks, ‘‘ Whence comes all this 
love for the ridiculous? From ignorance, 
from idleness, from vanity. First, people 
are ignorant, and they laugh at what they 
do not understand ; then they are idle, and 
go on laughing, because it is easiertolaugh 
than to try to understand ; lastly, they are 
vain, and keep on laughing, because others 
fancy they must be superior to all they 
laugh at, and because they half believe 
it themselves.” Some of this stamp pass- 
ing along the road, saw an elderly gentle- 
man in a garden blowing bubbles from 
some soapsuds, and earnestly watching 
them as they glistened in the sun. They 
laughed, and jeered, and hooted, and al- 
most went into convulsions at “such 
fun’’—an old man blowing bubbles! It 
was Sir Isaac Newton, studying the pris- 
matic rays of light and perfecting his 
theory of colours! And the pert and 
ignorant laughers could see nothing but 
what was absurd and ridiculous in the 
Operation. Science is to them a bore, 
and its results are treated with ridicule. 
The highest poetry awakens no pleasure 
unless they can make a ridiculous parody 
of it. They seek to drag everything 
down to their own level. ‘lhey are never 
in earnest; they do not understand it. 
Life in its various aspects is a mere 
Christmas pantomime, in which clown and 
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pantaloon tumble over each other amidst 
roars of unmeaning laughter. Like the 
French of the Middle Ages, they are con- 
tinually whirling in the dance Mucabre, 
the Cemetery Dance ; and over the graves 
of the dead, and the tombs yawning for 
themselves, are jesting and sporting, 
without thought or reflection. Vive la 
Lagatelle! From these are filled up the 
ranks of the lovers of “a spree,” the de- 
lighter in “a lark ;” and low vulgar “ fun” 
takes the place not only of all that is great 
and noble, but of all that brings truly 
heart-inspiring mirth and gaicty. ‘A 
thousand sweets, bought with no follow- 
ing gale.” 

Again we say, “A drab-coloured world 
would be hateful.” It is because we love 
mirth, enjoyment, gaiety, that we seek to 
mark thus strongly the evils of these false 
pretenders. Cowper, long ago, pointed 
out this distinction to us— 


** Whom call we gay? That honour has been 


long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name, 
The innocent are gay. The lark is gay, 
That dries its feathers saturate with dew, 
Beneath the cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest, 
‘The peasant, too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he; 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose headaches nail them toa noontide bed.’ 


Too great a love of the ridiculous is the 
dry-rot of all that is high and noble in 
youth. And too great a love for those 
scenes of vulgar fun, which present, un- 
fortunately, so many attractions to the 
young and heedless, not only demoralise 
and taint the youthful mind, but bring 
after them a long train of sorrow and 
repentance, that embitters every thought. 
But it is not alone on the mere influence 
which this love of the ridiculous, and this 
vulgar fun, exercise over those who par-' 
ticipate in it, that it is fraught with 
evil, but it has a tendency to impede 
the real mirth and gaiety of the world 
—nay, to stay its progress towards 
better things. We live, it is said, in an 
age of progress: and that progress, we 
believe, would be much more rapid if it 
were not for the mocking spirit which 
sneers at all good, if it were not for the 
idle and destructive habits which it fosters 
and encourages. Great exhibitions in 
crystal palaces bring together all the 
nations of the earth to contend for su- 
periority in art and science, in the natural 
productions of their several countries, 
and the increased value that has been 
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given to them by skill and labour; and 
the Exhibition is no sooner closed, than 
those who met in amity seem on the 
point of the most furious discord. Peace 
societies promulgate the most pacific 
doctrines, and all admit the advantages 
that would arise from their general adop- 
tion; but contemporaneously with them 
are the formation of rifle clubs, for the 
defence of our homes against a foreign 
invader. Schools, and mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, and literary associations, have shed 
their ameliorating influence over us, but 
the police force is still a necessity in the 
land. ‘The mocking influence of ridicule, 
which derides all that is good and great, 
saps the principles of amity between man 
and man, between nation and nation; 
and the vice that springs up under its 


influence still gives employment to the 
police, in spite of either secular or relj. 
gious teaching. Still the signs of progress 
are visible, are recognised even by prime 
ministers, who reward it with an extended 
franchise. But if the mocking spirit 
steps in here, if we regard the election of 
a representative merely as a time for a 
“rare spree’ or a “jolly lark,” the 
minister had better have paused in his 
work. These words taint all they touch: 
are deadly destroyers, which convert, al] 
that is noble and virtuous into mockery 
and shame, make a jest of patriotism, and 
scoff at honour. They throw a cloud 
over the brightness of all that is beautiful 
and good, and interpose a dismal veil 
between the world and real mirth, gaiety, 
and enjoyment. i 





A FIRESIDE REVERIE. 


I pEarty love our English fireside. It 
almost makes amends for the length and 
dreariness of our English winters. Coming 
home from our worrying office in the 
city, our harassing speculations on Change, 
our long railway journey, our foreign 
travel—wherever we may come fron— 
our first thought, if it be winter, is—the 
fireside. Even I, a solitary man, have 
felt its charm. Often, in my lonely 
chamber, illuminated only by the ruddy 
glow of the firelight, I have sat entranced 
with enchanting visions, or in darker 
moods have conjured up wild scenes in 
which spectral forms have seemed to float 
around me. Or in dreaming glance I 
have seen fantastic objects on the walls 
of the room, and have stared moodily on 
till the very walls themselves have re- 
ceded and expanded, fold after fold, into 
never-ending halls, peopled with such 
phantoms as are only seen in the creations 
of the imagination, or through the dim 
haze of memory. Strange fancies have 
visited me in the firelight. Often, when 
every sound of worldly clamour has died 
away from the outer world, a faint un- 
earthly melody has seemed to hover like 
a spirit around me, ultimately dying far 
away into the distance. ‘There has been 
nought distinguishable in the music, if 
music it could be called, but the soul was 


ravished by it and the senses were lost. 
All the throbbings of the daylight vanish 
from the brain; every passion, wish, or 
craving, is subdued; the spiritual ear 
seems to catch the echoes of unknown 
worlds; imagination floats upon a flood- 
tide into the realms of space, peopling 
each fantastic region with its own ctea- 
tions. In yonder dark unlighted corner 
there is an unfathomable cave miles 
below the rolling bosom of the ocean. 
Grotesque, ungainly monsters haunt its 
recesses, round whose forms sylph-like 
figures are gaily dancing with never-tiring 
feet. <A Tight, such as tremuloasly 
wanders over the moorland in the night, 
is glowing through the magic waters. 
Anon the mood changes—all these fickle 
objects disappear, and the feeling of some 
long-forgotten day sinks deep into the 
bosom. Hopes long cherished are revived, 
friends long dead appear to stand before 
me, and the fountain of my heart over- 
flows. Or another mood may come. 
Some land I long have wished to visit 
suddenly flashes into light and beauty, or 
the crash of a vast army on its march 
rings in my ears, or the awful howl of 
the wild beast in the jungle, or the harsh 
note of some gaudy-plumaged bird in the 
depths of the primeval forest; or the 
wind may be chanting its weird chorus. 
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in the chimney, and set me dreaming of a 
storm at sea. The fire becomes a Jight- 
house; the waves roll fearfully, the 
timbers creak and part with each convul- 
sion; the vessel runs aground, and we are 
tossed upon a wild unpeopled coast far 
away from human succour. My com- 
panions are drowning, and I am powerless 
to save them. Youth and age, strength 
and beauty, sink beneath the pitiless 
wave. All at once the spell is broken; 
some slight noise has disturbed me, and 
my dreaming is all past. 

But not alone for dreams and fancies 
such as these do I love the fireside. It 
is the keystone of the domestic arch. 
Not only does the genial warmth and 
cheerful blaze soothe and delight us after 
our weary anxieties or busy toil, but our 
hearts, expanding under its influence, are 
apt to become more tender to our friends, 
more tolerant toward our enemies. There 
is a delightful sacredness, too, which 
frequently mingles with our feeling for 
the fireside, and induces us to lay aside 
our bitter and angry feelings, our petty 
vices and secret passions, as unworthy of 
a place at the domestic altar. 

Love, poetry, and even religion, have 
blended the fireside with some of our 
most hallowed associations, with many of 
our tenderest memories. Sorrow, also, 
has taught us at the fireside many bitter 
but ennobiing lessons. Can we ever 
forget the weary night when we sat, hour 
after hour, hoping and praying for the 
dawn that seemed as though it would 
never break again, and when it came at 
last, dull, grey, and sombre, only to tell 
us that a loved one would never see its 
light more? Strangely suggestive it was 
to see every eye turned instinctively 
toward the fireside, where stood the 
vacant chair, sacred henceforward as the 
holiest shrine. And still through the 
years that have passed away the dumb 
memorial needs no other grace or beauty 


to impress its image forcibly upon our _ 


minds. Oft in the quiet evening, when 
soft winds gently stir the garden trees, we 
have seemed to hear the tender voice once 
more, and have turned with a half fancy 
that an angel’s voice would flash upon us 
from the vacant chair. 

Have we ever forgotten that memorable 
December night, when we came home 
from school for good and all? What a 
Paradise then was the home fireside! 
What did we know then of coming care 
or sorrow? Life was divine, for our own 
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joyous feelings would have lent magic to 
the dullest places or persons. What 
trifles pleased us then! Heedless that. 
the coming sea of life raved before us, we 
gambolled upon its shores nor heeded 
that the onward-coming wave might over- 
whelm us. Dreams, only dreams, but 
pleasant while they lasted. 

Other firesides have had their charm 
since then. We are not likely to forget 
that cottage fireside where, with two or 
three companions as merry and free 
from care as ourselves, we watched the 
wondrous veil of mist slowly uplifted from 
the mighty face of Ben Nevis. All day 
long we had watched this ghostly mantle 
folded round the giant in vain, till af 
length upheaving like a shadowy sea, the 
flood of vapour slowly rolled aside, and, 
seemingly midway between heaven and 
earth, was seen that bare and rugged 
front in all its silent majesty and power. 
Just then, too, the sun, which had been 
so long obscured by the clouds, as if re- 
joicing to see once more the monarch on 
his throne, saluted him with a beaming 
smile and with a magic touch transformed 
the mist into the most ethereally tinted 
robes that ever floated round majestic 
form. Away we scrambled from the fire- 
side out into the silent glen, ourselves as 
silent in solemn worship of God’s glorious 
creations. 

A cosy time of it I have had more tlian 
once in the old chimney-corner of a 
farm-house—such a chimney-corner! — Lt 
would hold a carriage and pair, and tlie 
huge logs sputtered and sparkled like sun- 
beams astray in a cavern. Under thie 
influence of his home-brewed, the sedate 
old farmer tells us many a droning story 
which we accept for gospel, giving point 
to his narrative by repeated puffs of 
smoke as he pulls his long pipe from lis 
mouth, chattering on hour after hour till 
the old clock on the stairs tolls, rather 
than strikes the hour, when, with a 
tremendous yawn, the farmer 1" down 
his yard of clay, takes his watch from the 
fob, compares notes with the resounding 
time-keeper upon the stairs, gravely and 
cautiously winds it up, and ends by in- 
forming us that it is time for all good 
boys and girls to be in bed, setting tlhe 
example himself by going off at once. 0! 
course, the chimney-corner has too mucii 
fascination for the youngsters. So, as 
soon as we get rid of the old folks, we 
again assemble round the fireside—at first 
quietly enough, but soon the fun grows 
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fast and furious, and the farmer, kept 
awake long beyond his usual time, 1s 
heard thumping his heavy stick upon his 
bedroom floor, to warn us that his patience 
is well nigh exhausted. 

I remember a fireside in a village I had 
not visited for many years. I was sitting 
in the twilight in a pensive mood, trying 
to recall my former feelings in the same 
place, and wondering if any of my old 
companions had been borne to the quiet 
churchyard which loomed duskily in the 
evening light across the distant fields, 
when suddenly the bells in the old tower 
broke out into a merry peal. What sweet 
music it was! swelling and dying upon the 
gentle evening wind. I was a boy again. 
My mind was filled with a flood of youth- 
ful fancies, and all the memories of later 
years vanished like a dream. 

I grieve to think how many thousands 
there are who have never known the hap- 
piness of a cheerful fireside. How many 
thousands, even while I write, creep list- 
lessly through sombre streets, with no 
thoughts of a quiet fireside to cheer them. 
By all our remembrances of rustic villas 
nestling in trim gardens; by hanging 
woods or verdant meadows; by hedges 
and lanes musical with song of bird or 
shout of ruddy-faced child; by all our 
remembrances of noble rooms where the 
cheerful firelight glows upon rich furni- 


ture and luxurious hangings, let us re. 
member those desolate homes where the 
cloud of unforeseen poverty hangs now so 
drearily. Think of the narrow courts and 
lofty houses overshadowed by still loftier 
factories and chimneys. Fancy the win. 
dows, if windows you can call them, where 
pieces of rag, wood, or paper supply the 
place of glass, and shut out the little light 
and sunshine that would otherwise pene. 
trate these wretched abodes, Fancy the 
faces of those who linger in the doorways 
of these filthy dens, listless, heartless, 
hopeless, yet still not scornful or defiant; 
waiting, waiting, sometimes in hope, 
sometimes almost in despair, the advent 
of better times. Fancy, most cheerless 
of all, the black and empty fireplace. 

It is easy to tell them of glorious lands 
where the necessaries and even the 
luxuries of life are not so difficult of at- 
tainment as here; where nature seems 
almost spontaneous, and beauty and fer- 
tility go hand in hand; where children are 
no longer an encumbrance, but a blessing; 
where life may be such as hitherto only 
poets have dreamt of. It is easy to tell 
them this, but there are ties and associa- 
tions which nature with all her fertility 
cannot supply, and not the least of these 
is the ald affection for the English fire- 
side. J. V. 
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THE GOLDEN PEACOCK. 


A STORY OF KING 


“é 





ARTHUR. 


what resounds 


In fable or romance of Uther’s son.”—MILTON. 


THE solemn ceremonial was finished, and 
the two faithful and valorous defenders 
of Britain against the Saxons— the 
brothers who had successively headed 
the British tribes as Pendragon, or elected 
emperor—Ambrosius and Uther, lay side 
by side in death, under that newly-erected 
altar of stones on the great plain of Am- 
bry, since known as Sarum or Salisbury. 
November’s troubled moonlight fell briefly 
and fitfully over the valley of Avon and 
the camp of the British host, assembled 
to bring, with all honour, the remains 
of their king Uther to Stonehenge for 
burial. 

The vast circles and avenues of stone 
now reared themselves in ghostly darkness 
and stillness around the departed chiefs. 
A fall of snow, the first of the autumn 
of the year 500, had partially robed in 
white those great and regular masses 
of Druidical and sepulchral stones, and 
had fitly shrouded the altars that, before 
the introduction of Christianity, had been 
stained by the cruel human sacrifices of 
the mingled worship of the serpent and 
the sun. Snow-shrouded also were the 
sepulchral monuments reared over the 
place where Hengist and his Saxons 
treacherously slew three hundred warriors 
of the best blood of Britain during a 
friendly conference. 

** Awful memories are here,” whispered 
Igerna, the widowed queen of Britain, to 
the youth on whose arm she leaned, as 
they stood beside the grave and within 
the altar-tomb of Ambrosius and Uther. 
The single large flat stone that formed 
the roof rose high above their heads ; 
the three upright stones that supported 
it formed three solid walls, and there was 
the space of a small apartment within the 
enclosure. On the ground, in the centre, 
lay the two stones that covered the re- 
mains of the brother chiefs. On one of 
these now rested Igerna, muffled in black 
from head to foot, trembling with awe, 
and fear, and sorrow. 

“ What do we not owe to Christianity,” 
said Igerna, “if only for its abolition of 
human sacrifices? O, the horrors of 
idolatry! O, that my son would become 


the champion of the cross in Britain.” 
“ Mother, I will,—I will defend all that 


is good, and hate and oppose all that 
is evil, I will build up the churches, and 
keep down the priests ;”—the last clause 
he spoke to himself. 

“For thy father’s sake and his noble 
brother’s, act thy part nobly as prince 
of the Silures, as heir to Britain. This 
solemn place should teach thee religion 
and patriotism; for all around us lie 
martyrs to our country and to the faith 
of Christ. Dear son, I fear to lose thee, 
as 1 have lost thy father; but I am a 
weak woman, and can only sit at home 
and weep, and pray, and suffer. Well, 
your duty lies elsewhere. It must be so. 
My comfort is, you snow your duty. 
Britain will not want a leader for her 
tribes against this bold, this terrible foe, 
—this Cerdic, that is day by day encroach- 
ing on our territories,” 

Her inquiring tone was answered by the 
youth in emphatic word and _ gesture. 
He struck the sword, that he carried bare 
in his right hand, on the round shield that 
rested on his left arm, and the ringing 
sound carried assurance of heroic deter- 
mination to the heart of the mother. “ My 
father’s sword and shield shall never be 
disgraced by me! But call me hence- 
forth, mother, King of Cornwall only ; for 
that is my birthright, and I will hold it 
whoever gainsays; but this symbol,” 
striking the boss on the centre of the 
shield, which depicted a dragon’s head, 
“is not for me until I have fairly won it 
for myself. I will be Pendragon in my 
own right,—I will drive these Saxons 
forth of the land, and then the British 
chiefs, if they will, may elect me for their 
head, as they did my father.” 

‘Ah, my son, to drive these Saxons out 
were a task beyond human power. It is 
fifty years since they first landed in Kent, 
and the Saxon kingdom of Kent stands 
firm. The sons of Hengist were surely 
slain by thy father at Verulam, but hosts 
of formidable warriors remain behind, and 
still they come from over sea, like a 
plague of locusts, to eat up the land. 
Their numbers no man can count; and 
Ella has set up his kingdom of the South 
Saxons. And now tls dread Cerdic has 
taken the Isle of Wight and the parts 
that adjoin Ella’s kingdom inal ; sO 
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he is on our very borders, and O! for dear pressed her forchead and lips to the joy 


life’s sake, and for our blessed Redcemer’s 
sake, be strong against him.” 

“Fear not, dear mother, fear not; I 
see the danger is imminent, but I will 
guard you well, and my dear home and 
kingdom.” 

“Your father’s spirit will be with you, 
and the God of battles will protect you,” 
said Igerna. ‘One word more in this 
solemn spot. You know your father was 
a descendant of a Roman Emperor, Con- 
stantine, and I am a Pict. Preserve your 
dignity, therefore, with the Romans, and 
as to the Picts,—when I am laid by your 
father’s side beneath this stone, remember 
to protect and assist my kindred of the 
northern tribes against their cruel in- 
vaders, the Scots, who are pressing on 
in the north from the island of Scotia, to 
seize the kingdom of the Picts, as Cerdic 
the Saxon presses on to seize your king- 
dom, here in the west and south.” 

“1 will remember,” said Arthur. “And 
now, mother, Merlin tells me that Lotho, 
king of Strathclyde, husband of my father’s 
sister, Anna, desires to succeed to my 
birthright, saying that the brother of my 
father, being of maturer age, should be 
preferred before me, that being most con- 
sistent with established usage among the 
people of the west and north.” 

“Tt is so, Arthur; I cannot gainsay it. 
Fifteen years have not gone by since thou 
lay a sweet infant in these happy arms, 
that clasped thee with continual love, my 
first and only child. Thou art too young 
for thy inheritance, says Lotho, and he is 
counted wise. His word has weight. 
Lotho’s son, Mordred,* is thy friend; he 
is to thee a brother, brought up with 
thee, taught with thee, of thine own age, 
and, as I think, thy equal in ambition, if 
not in merit. What says Mordred to his 
father’s claim ?” 

““Mother, Mordred would defend me 
and mine. I love him next to thee and 
my father’s memory. He shall dwell with 
me, and fight with me, and reign with me. 
Let us talk no more here, dear mother; 
you are cold, and ill. Let us return to 
the camp, I implore you.” 

“T cannot tear myself from this dear 
tomb,—O that I could stay here for ever- 
more. My life, my happiness, is here.” 

She sank down on her knees, and 


* Mordred, or Medrod, for the name is spelled 
im several ways, is commonly stated to have 
been the nephew of King Arthur, but I here 


— authority of the old historian Speed. 


stone, calling aloud on the name of Uther 
A guard of British soldiers, on a summons 
from Arthur, issued from a shadowy 
cromlech near, bearing a hand-litter, sur. 
rounded by thick black curtains. In this 
the mourning widow was placed with 
careful solicitude by her affectionate son, 
and she was borne away to the British 
camp. 

Arthur shortly returned with his mo- 
ther to his birthplace and home, the Castle 
of Tintagel, in Cornwall. There rallied 
around him the chiefs of his tribe, the 
Silures, and he selected the men who 
appeared to him brave and wise, and 
formed them into a company, for which a 
‘Round Table” was always kept covered 
in his hall and council chamber. The 
symbol of this martial company was a 
peacock, and at every feast they held, a 
peacock was roasted and served up as the 
principal dish. A golden peacock was 
also set on the centre of the table, and, 
after the repast, every warrior stood up and 
renewed the ‘Oath of the Peacock.” In 
this oath they vowed to war to the death 
against paganism and tlie Saxon invaders 
of their land, and to root them out, to pay 
tribute for Britain to no nation, to raise 
up the Christian church, to stand man- 
fully by each other, with true and earnest 
minds, and to live and die for the good 
of their land, the rights of King Arthur, 
and the glory of God. The fame of this 
order spread abroad, and soon admission 
was not confined to the Silures, for the best 
men of every tribe in Britain were glad 
to enter the order, until the Round Tables 
of the warriors were so many, that the 
broad castle of Tintagel could not hold 
them. And the chiefest man of them all, 
after Arthur, was Mordred, the son of his 
uncle Lotho. Mordred had gained much 
influence over Arthur, for they had been 
brought up together, trained together in 
arms, and Mordred’s gentle and respect- 
ful attentions were unremitting. Never 
did Arthur meet opposition from Mordred, 
never did Mordred give him counsel that 
he liked not. Consummate tact enabled 
Mordred to keep clear of the rocks and 
whirlpools in that character which was to 
his as a fair, wide, and open sea to the 
deep and chilly well, dug down in the 
darkness of the earth. There were 
times when Arthur saw, but would not 
believe he saw, the cold selfishness ol 
Mordred’s disposition. Always himself 


Open, generous, and rapa oa he 
delighted to heap benefits on 
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and to display an uncommon friendship for 
him. But the basest ingratitude lurked 
in the soul of Mordred. His heart was 
cold to Arthur as the mountain snows; 
he envied his good qualities and his suc- 
cesses, and was secretly plotting to over- 
throw him. The young king did not 
begin his martial career with idle shows 
merely; and the first time he led his | 
against the Saxons a victory was gained, 
so brilliant, that Cerdic, the Saxon chief, 
became aware that he had a new and difli- 
cult enemy to contend against. Indeed 
the genius of Arthur in military affairs 
was apparent at once to friend and foe. 
Energetic, resolute, inventive, he asto- 
ished grey-headed soldiers, who found an 
inexperienced youth, by mere intuition, 
plan out operations of attack and defence, 
on a large or a small scale, with a facility 
and certainty of success truly surprising. 
He saw in a moment the points of advan- 
tage and the positions of danger, and 
when actually out in the war, his rapid 
vision into all the details of the affair, his 
self-reliance, his native power of command, 
and his utter fearlessness, set him above 
all compeers. Mordred was always with 
him, in the tent and the field, quiet, re- 
served, humble, but fretting secretly. 
Often to himself he would murmur, “‘ Why 
do I thus waste my time in playing the 
foil to him? I am a fool. Lotho, my 
father, should have torn the kingdom out 
of his hand while he was a weak, unknown 
boy. Now Lotho sleeps the eternal sleep, 
and I am left to bite my nails and applaud 
my cousin.” 

A second victory over Cerdic the Saxon 
drew closer around Arthur all the strength 
and power of Dumnonia (Devon), Corn- 
wall, Cambria (Wales), Cumbria (Cum- 
berland), and Strathclyde, and the whole 
island rejoiced that a new champion had 
risen to save them fromthe Saxons. But 
the envy of Mordred increased. 

One day a wearied horseman stood at 
the castle gate of Tintagel—that invin- 
cible stronghold, which had become the 
head-quarters of the confederated Britons. 
He had ridden hard night and day to bring 
to King Arthur a message of life and 
death from Brude, the Pictish king of 
the northern tribes. Brude, the Christian 
king of the Picts, greeted King Arthur, 
and implored him, by the memory of his 
mother (for Igerna slept by the side of 
Uther), to help the people of her race and 
kindred, who were threatened by a double 
invasion of the Scots and Saxons. The 
colony of Scots from the island of Ierne 


(Ireland), which Caerbry Riada, Prince 
of Dalriada, in Ulster, had founded two 
hundred and fifty years before, had dwelt 
undisturbed on the western borders of 
the Pictish kingdom; but now Lorn, Fer- 
gus, and Angus, the sons of Erck, Prince 
of Dalriada, were landed with a great 
army of Scots on the Pictish territories, 
and Brude implored the help of Arthur 
and the strong men of the west. 


Arthur remembered his mother’s com- 


mands, and was soon away to the north, 
like a fiery comet with his blazing train. 
There was a battle between the Picts and 
the Scots, and Arthur achieved another 
victory. And still Mordred was ever at 
his right hand, gentle, courteous, and 
silver-tongued, but fretting with envy 
and mortified ambition. ‘ For who spoke 
of Mordred? Who biazoned forth Ais 
name? What bard sang of Ais exploits ? 
What kingdom boasted of Ais rule?” So 
he bitterly questioned himself, and re- 
pined at fate. Another source of pain 
was now to be opened for him. 

The king of the Picts’ fair daughter, 
Guinever, filled with gratitude for the 
services rendered to her father, aid to 
the Pictish kingdom, wrought with her 
ladies a banner displaying a golden pea- 
cock, which she herself presented, with 
graceful homage to him, as he sat in his 
tent, with Mordred by his side. King 
Arthur was enchanted by her beauty, and 
still more by the wise and earnest words 
that she spake, and, turning to her father 
aside, he said, “ This were a wife worthy 
to be queen of Britain;” to which Brude 
gravely and firmly rejoined, “She is 
worthy of that honour, but I do not 
covet it for her.” 

“What sayst thou, Mordred ?” said 
Arthur, turning pleasantly toward him. 
Mordred was confused. “Say, my lord 
king,” he repeated, and his colour rose ; 
but Arthur clapped him on the shoulder 
with a kindly laugh, and told him, if he 
were smitten with love of the lady, to 
make speed to woo, for else he prophesied 
Guinever would be queen of Britain. And 
Mordred did make speed, for he sought 
the lady, and with his utmost blandish- 
ments pressed her to accept his hand; 
but he was refused, and presently after 
Arthur was accepted. Then, Mordred, 
how bitter was thy hatred to both! But 
he concealed his venomous nature, and 
Guinever tried to esteem him because he 
was dear to Arthur. 

One more cause of bitterness yet re- 
mained. Arthur returned with his bride 
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to Cornwall, and was elected Pendragon, 
supreme king of the British princes. 

And now began Mordred to bring his 
envy and hatred into visible action. He 
first secretly leagued with Cerdic, the 
prime enemy of Arthur; but this was 
discovered through the watchfulness of 
Guinever, who suspected deception in 
him. A Saxon, disguised as a British 
armourer, was found to have been in- 
troduced by the traitor into the castle of 
Tintagel—a discovery that led to the 
hasty execution of the Saxon spy, and 
the banishment of Mordred. 

Some months passed, and Arthur had 
achieved his sixth victory. The heralds 
were ranged by the gateway of Tintagel, 
the knights of the Round Table were as- 
cmubled in the court. Alike were they 
in magnificence, and proud of equality in 
valour and honourable fame. And there 
was a goodly gathering of British soldiers 
around the outskirts of the courtyard, 
gazing with curiosity, admiration, and 
pride. 

The heralds’ trumpets blew high notes 
of welcoming as Arthur rode into the 

ateway. But who is this that presents 
himself” bending low in homage, and, as 
it seems, in deep humility, before the 
triumphant hero? It is Mordred, bare- 
headed, alone, casting himself on the 
cenerosity and magnanimity of the man 
he has so deeply injured: and well he 
knows that in so doing he takes a sure 
path to the noble heart of the hero. 

Arthur recognised him in a moment, 
and his feelings, ever quick and ardent, 
brimmed up at first with indignation 
mixed with wounded affection and pity 
for his fallen state. 

“ What seek you from me?” he said, 
reining up his horse. 

“A private conference, for the sake 
of our past friendship and our family 
honour.” 

“No private conference with a traitor,” 
said Arthur, loudly: “knights, arrest him,” 

* Hold!” exclaimed Mordred, also 
loudly, “‘ I rest my fate on the mercy of 
King Arthur, and the goodness of Queen 
Guinever. Suffer me to live, and 1 will 
serve you and Britain faithfully hence- 
forward. I solemnly swear it, by the 
Golden Peacock.” 

“ Yorward, then, to the Queen,” said 
Arthur. 

Guinever, surrounded by her ladies, 
stood to welcome her lord, in all the 
splendour of her beauty, bareheaded, on 


one, * terrace constructed after the Italian 


fashion, in front of her own private apart. 
ments, on one side an inner court, which 
her taste had decorated with images and 
flowers. King Arthur rode to her, and 
pointing to Mordred, surrounded as a 
prisoner by a group of knights, “ Look.” 
said he, “ knowest thou this recreant 2” 

Guinever turned pale, and a frown 
darkened her fair face as Mordred knelt 
before her. 

* Bright queen,” said he, “ look on me 
in compassion: I came here of my own 
free will, repenting of my past errors, and 
hoping forgiveness through your gracious 
intercession.” 

“Without which he dies,” said Arthur. 
“Speak his fate—it rests on your word.” 

“No, surely, my good king,” faltered 
Guinever, “this were too painful—un- 


just, indeed.” 


“I have said it, and it shall be done. 
At your request alone will I spare his life,” 

Guinever was silent some moments, 
and her penetrating eye read in the abject 
submission of the traitor what was its 
true nature and object; but then her 
husband’s face revealed his expectation 
and his hope that she would spare the 
friend he had loved so well. For Arthur’s 
sake, then, only, reluctantly she spake the 
words of life, though with undisguised 
contempt. 

“Let him live if he covets life.” She 
turned to withdraw into her apartments, 
but Arthur, his heart yearning for his 
fallen cousin, again requested her to 
decide whether Mordred were to remain 
a prisoner, or to be permitted to re-enter 
the knightly circle; at the same time re- 
minding her, that as Christian people 
they were bound to forgive one who was 
truly repentant. Saying, also, that he 
had come of his own free mind, and, 
therefore, should not meet with the same 
treatment as if a prisoner by force of 
arms. 

“My king,” said Guinever, “ you have 
still trust in Mordred—then let him prove, 
by the faithfulness of his future service, 
the reality of his penitence.” 

“Give him place, then, once more, 
warriors of the Round Table,” said Arthur; 
“try his good faith.” 

“And who is to be answerable to the 
country if he betray us to Cerdic?” said 
a chief who looked on the pardon of 
Mordred with undisguised amazement 
and indignation. ‘O, my good king, this 
must not be told abroad, that you admit 
an 3 traitor to our company.” : 

“J will be answerable for him,” said 
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Arthur, soothingly; “ come with me, Mor- 
dred, and let me th from your own lips 

our own views of these strange doings, 
i which you have forfeited your honour- 
able place among us.” 

Mordred followed his cousin into a 
private chamber in the castle, and they 
were long in private conference. Mor- 
dred was seen no more alter that for some 
days, when he re-appeared in command of 
a small troop of horse soldiers, whom 
Arthur had persuaded to serve under him. 
As for all the rest of the fraternity of the 
Round Table, they decisively refused to 
acknowledge Mordred as their leader. But 
he scorned public opinion, and only longed 
for an opportunity of revenge for the con- 
tempt. The ladies of Queen Guinever’s 
court also looked coldly upon him, and 
she herself made it apparent to him that 
his presence was unwelcome. His man- 
ners had never been popular; there was 
a cold self-importance about him, and an 
indifference to the opinions, the senti- 
ments, and the interests of others, that 
made him generally disliked. There were, 
also, worse impressions current of him. 
But it occurred to King Arthur that Mor- 
dred’s character and position might yet 
be retrieved, though at some cost to him- 
self; for Mordred had made him believe 
that his lapse from duty had been caused 
by temporary irritation of mind, excited 

many disappointments. Lotho, his 
father, had left his own petty kingdom of 
Strathclyde to his eldest son; thus ex- 
cluding Mordred, who was left without 
inheritance or provision, but what he 
might obtain from the favour of his 
brother and King Arthur. Hitherto his 
position had been unsettled and unsatis- 
factory ; and this, he said, together with 
the failure of his suit to Guinever, had 
driven him to desperation ; but let Arthur 
assign him a portion of his territories, 
where he might rule independently of all 
(excepting his homage to Arthur_as em- 
eror), and Britain should find that he 
ee how to grace the throne. But as 
he now was, he felt miserable, because he 
was humiliated and dependent. Arthur 
adopted these views, and agreed to assign 
to Mordred the province of Cornwall, as 
a permanent kingdom for himself and his 
heirs, reserving, however, the fortress of 
Tintagel, his own favourite abode. In 
making this settlement, Arthur displeased 
many; but the act appeared to himself 
just and right, while Mordred exulted in 
his suecess, and took upon himself the 
state and style of King of Cornwall. 
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PART II. 


—— ‘He which for the faith twelve famous 
battles fought.” DRAYTON. 


ArtHUR and his army approached the 
strong and beautiful city of Lindum 
Colonia (Lincoln), which had been an 
important station of the Romans and of 
the British after the Romans had left the 
island. Descending the hilly road, just 
before reaching the most advanced post 
of the Saxons, who were entrenched in 
Lindum, there burst upon the fiery glance 
of Arthur the valley of the river Witham, 
and the city-crowned hill beyond, Roman 
edifices of classic beauty, far-stretching 
Roman walls—now bristling with Saxon 
spears—churches—both Roman and Bri- 
tish, half consumed with fire—and, chief 
of all, the fortress where Cerdic’s pagan 
standard darkly floated over the tallest of 
the towers that guarded the ramparts. 
The sight of these objects, and especially 
of the smouldering churches, roused al} 
the enthusiasm and all the genius of 
Arthur. Addressing his troops in brief 
and stirring words, bold, buoyant, even 
gay, he bade them take the castle and the 
city ere nightfall, and to-morrow rebuild 
the churches, or, if not, to die fighting for 
the faith of God, the freedom of Britain, 
and the honour of the Golden Peacock. 
Answering shouts of the company of the 
Round Table had scarcely borne the dread 
name of * Arthur!” to the startled ears of 
the soldiers of the Saxon outposts, ere 
they were forced by himself and his com- 
pany, and every man guarding them put 
to the sword. Then the British army 
pressed fiercely on towards the castle, 
whence issued Cerdic, the Mighty and 
Terrible, with a band of powerful Saxons. 
The battle was fierce and long-contested ; 
it seemed uncertain which side might 
win; but Arthur withdrawing a part of 
his company under the guidance of Mer- 
lin, chief of the order of British Bards, 
entered the castle by a subterranean way, 
which was unknown to the Saxons, and 
the garrison found itself attacked at once 
from within and without. 

“ Merlin is here !” exclaimed the flying 
or perishing pagans. 

‘ Where ig dastard ?” de- 
manded the -savage Cerdic, striking to 
his feet one of the fugitives. 

“He is in the castle, aiding Arthur; 
he is a magician no one can fight against ; 
he works great wonders for our ovyer- 
throw,” replied the Saxon. 

‘The battle-axe of Cerdic silenced the 
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speaker, just as the victorious cries of the 
Britons rang through the castle and city. 
Then were the Saxons slain on every side. 
But Cerdic escaped, no one knew how save 
Mordred. 

That the Saxon chief was nowhere to 
be found clouded the triumph of Arthur. 

Guinever had followed her husband to 
the siege of Lincoln, and was left in the 
charge of a trusty chief, a few personal 
attendants, and twenty men-at-arms, In 
the hut of a peasant, a little in the rear 
of the army, during the attack upon the 
city. The men-at-arms surrounded the 
hut. Often she went to the door, listen- 
ing with intense anxiety to the distant 
sounds of the battle. Her face was stony 
pale when the first messenger arrived 
from Arthur—from the midst of the 
battle—to tell her the victory was sure, 
though not yet complete. 

“ And is my king unharmed ?” 

** He is.” 

Guinever clasped her hands in silent 
thankfulness. 

“Tell him,” she said, “ Guinever prays 
for him. And give him this token of my 
love,” tearing off an amulet from her arm. 

That messenger returned to Arthur, 
and reported her words, giving him the 
amulet, which he kissed and placed around 
his own right arm; then he said to Mor- 
dred, who was on horseback by his side 
in the street, where the dead and the 
wounded lay scattered in every direction 
—some singly, some in heaps, and where 
the work of death and hell was still going 
forward, 

“ Go thou to her, and tell her the vic- 
tory is accomplished, but my mind is 
troubled because our prime foe has es- 
caped ; say I am taking measures to dis- 
cover where he is hid, as I know he 
must be somewhere in the city; desire 
her, as she loves me, to stay quietly where 
she is, until the city is calm, and I have 
prepared for her reception.” 

Arthur had a bronze dagger of elegant 
workmanship in his hand; he gave it to 
Mordred for Guinever; and saw his 
cousin ride away as fast as the encum- 
brances on the ground would permit him. 
Through the whole night after Arthur 
continued busily directing the search for 
Cerdic, having the bodies of the slain ex- 
amined and hastily buried, the buildings 
scrutinised within and without, and 
watches set along the fortifications. 
Every living Saxon found in the city 
he ordered to be put to death—for he 
was now, as it were, drunk with the mad- 


dening Wine of War, which, in every 
has transformed men to fiends. ‘As in 
savage animals, so in men, the thirst of 
blood is easily excited. Towards morp. 
ing even the prodigious energies of Arthur 
were exhausted, and solacing himself with 
the belief that Cerdic must be among the 
slain, though unrecognised, he lay down 
in his armour, throwing aside his helmet 
merely, and sank into a deep sleep—but 
first, ever mindful of Guinever, he de. 
spatched Merlin, the Prophet Bard, to 
inform her how matters progressed. 

When Arthur awoke, the bent and 
wasted form of the British seer, with 
long white beard, shining bald head, and 
flowing robe of black, was still before him, 
sitting mournfully, as in earnest thought, 
with eyes cast down. When Arthur 
arose, he also stood up. 

“Ah, Merlin!” exclaimed the king, 
“hast thou returned; how is my fair 
love ?” 

Merlin slowly replied— 

“The soldiers you left to guard the 
queen were sent away by Mordred to 
assist in the search for Cerdic. The queen 
left the hut several hours ago to come to 
you, and her guard on the way were 
— and the troop you sent with 

im.” 

“ T sent no troop with Mordred,” loudly 
rejoined Arthur. “I sent him to bid her 
stay where I left her, until the search for 
the Saxon chief was over. I gave no 
orders for the changing of her guard. 
Where is she now ?—and where is Mor- 
dred? You do not answer. You tum 
away.” 

“‘ Nothing has been seen of him, or the 
queen, or the soldiers who accompanied 
them, since they left the hut.” 

“Q, infatuated fool that I was,” 
groaned the king, dropping on his couch, 
struck to the heart. ‘“O Mordred! 
Guinever was right. She saw the evil 
nature in him, but I could not. Some 
spell has been on me—some fatal en- 
chantment has struck me blind. Summon 
my guard. We must follow the villain; 
but O! whither—in what direction— 
canst thou not advise ? Why stand silent? 
Hast thou no divination to show where 
Mordred is gone with my queen? if not, 
be silent evermore. Call thy boasted art 
a mockery and a cheat. Speak, divine, 


pronounce, unfold the mystery, or out of 


my sight !” 

“King,” said Merlin, “years ago I 
warned you of this man.” 

* You did—but I loved him as my own 
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soul. Why, we were babes together of 
the same age—our sports were the same ; 
we slept in one bed, we ate at one board.” 

He ever envied you; he is, and has 
been, and will be to the last hour of his 
life, your mortal enemy. It is written so 
in the book of destiny. But you have 
challenged my divination. I] will show 
you Guinever and Mordred ; you shall see 
them as they are, and where they are, at 
the next midnight, if thou wilt restore to 
the Druid order their ancient privileges.” 

“JT will hang him up before then,” 
cried Arthur, striding out of the chamber. 

Merlin heard him calling fiercely to his 
soldiers, and beheld his gigantic figure 
mounted on his famous war-horse, black 
as the thunder-cloud, gallop away, fol- 
lowed by a number of the chiefs of his 
Round ‘lable. Away, away they rode; 
but Merlin shook his head ominously, and 
folded his arms, and betook himself to 
solitude, in preparation for the midnight. 
As he foresaw, the king and his company 
returned unsuccessful. Then Merlin re- 
deemed his promise. He brought, as it 
were, a cloud before the king in the midst 
of the hall—and Arthur beheld in it, as 
through a veil, a Saxon tent, in which 
was a table covered with wine and pro- 
visions, and a number of persons were in 
the tent, among whom he recognised 
Guinever, looking affrighted, afflicted, and 
defiant, while Mordred handed to her a 
wine-cup, with humble and entreating 
gestures. Near them, also, was seen 
Cerdic, the Saxon chief, who, with ani- 
inated countenance, appeared to be tracing 
on the palm of his left hand a military 
plan, which he was explaining to a group 
of soldiers, some Saxon, some British— 
the latter well known to Arthur, deserters 
with Mordred. 

“ Accursed traitors!” burst from the 
lips of Arthur—and at the sound the 
vision fled, and all that the king saw was 
Merlin stooping to light a brand at the 
fire on the hearth. 

“Show me what is to come,” said 
Arthur, impetuously ; “let ine look into 
the future.” 

The seer elevated his wand, tracing 
inystic signs upon the air; a strain of 
mournful music exquisitely soft rose and 
diced away, and Arthur discerned in the 
cloud a scene of touching beauty—a green 
bank, overshadowed with trees, a verdant 
grave beneath, and a number of ladies 
dressing the grave with flowers. Amongst 
the ladies he saw the favourite attendants 
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of his queen. The whole passed like a 
transient dream. 

“Let me see more!” still urged the 
king. ‘Show me something of my own 
destiny.” 

Again the cloud appeared; and in it 
Arthur beheld a single lofty tower, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, and approached 
by a long flight of steps, irregularly steep 
and diflicult. 

“What meant that tower?” demanded 
Arthur, when the apparition had passed. 

“What you have seen,” replied Merlin, 
* you must interpret for yourself.” 

One mystic and awful vision more rises 
before the sight of the king, who gazes 
with indescribable feelings on a river of 
Cornwall, by whose romantic banks he had 
often roamed with Mordred in their happy 
boyish days; he saw it flowing soft and 
beautiful as ever, under the shade of rocks 
and trees. But now he starts—his flesh 
creeps; a battle has been fought, and 
Mordred, his enemy, is there—a broken 
sword in his hand, and a bleeding wound 
in his breast; and the hand that has 
slain him—oh! whose is it >—surely King 
Arthur knows that shadowy form, lofty in 
stature, with a helmet of gold, wrought 
as a crown, and surmounted with the 
Golden Peacock; the face is turned away, 
but the figure of the son of Uther, chief 
of the Round Table, is not to be mistaken. 
Now it moves, half-turns—and the point 
of Mordred’s broken sword is perceived to 
be left in the heart of his adversary, and 
they fade away together. 

“Is this some demon’s work?” ex- 
claimed Arthur. ‘“Tll see no more. 
Merlin, away! quit my sight !—begone! 
Thou art no good Christian. I fear thee 
much.” ' 

“T go,” replied Merlin; “ but, mark 
me, king, we meet thrice more—at the 
grave of your Guinever, at the solitary 
tower, and in your last battle. Farewell !” 

Shortly after the summoning trumpet 
called together the king’s warriors of the 
Round Table. The well-known notes 
echoed far and wide over Lincoln streets 
and walls. ‘The court of the castle was 
filled with a worthy company, hastily 
mounted and armed to meet their chief. 
He met them attended cj his armour- 
bearers, his drawn sword glittering in 
his hand. “ Brothers!” said he, “ after 
eleven victories gained over our enemies, 
we should be able to hang our spears 
upon the wall, and sit down in quietness. 
But peaceful anticipations @ at an end, 
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You see me oppressed with shame and 
sorrow—with shame for Mordred, with 
sorrow for my queen. But I am less 
troubled for her dear sake than for his. 
For what is so bitter as the discovery of 
falsehood and base selfishness where we 
have trusted and loved ? Her brave heart 
I know. She will find means to help her- 
relf—God aiding—as sure he will, for the 
sweet goodness of her whole life past. But 
that which strikes me with grief, which I 
shall everlastingly regret, is that the high 
cause for which we have so long stood in 
arms should now be placed in jeopardy by 
my want of discernmentand infatuated folly. 
It is an injury I can never repair, though 
I would lay down my life at any moment 
to compensate for it. Mordred is gone 
from us, has assisted our enemy, Cerdic, 
to escape. The means are in his hands to 
do us mischief; he knows where we are 
weak, he can inform the enemy where we 
are strong. And, worst of all, he will 
give up to the Saxons all the places under 
his rule or influence. Can you, then, still 
confide in me as your leader? If not, 
speak out. Arthur can retire to a lower 
station, and yet strike good blows, I hope, 
for Britain.’ Then answered Gawin, a 
gallant knight of the Golden Peacock, “1 
speak the mind of all here—we will have 
no leader but thyself, King Arthur. As to 
Mordred, he shall yet die like a toad in a 
ditch, spurned, and trampled down. We 
will have him hunted to the world’s end. 
Let all the Saxons that ever the North 
Sea spawned on our coasts strive to pro- 
tect him, and it will be fruitless. Perish 
the pernicious traitor!” 

Many a deep, manly voice heartily 
echoed that malediction, and none more 
heartily than the king. 

Meanwhile, the fair Guinever was in 
the power of Mordred and Cerdic; who, 
together with a number of Pictish and 
Celtic deserters from Arthur’s army, and 
a few Saxons escaped froin the slaughter, 
hurried her and her attendants towards a 
strong post of the Saxons, situated some 
miles distant from Lindum Colonia. Her 
astonishment and indignation wheu slie 
found that she was betrayed were so 
excessive, that she scarcely was conscious 
of fear, but looked and spoke with con- 
temptuous defiance. 

“TY have long waited and watched for 
this opportunity,” said Mordred—*‘ it has 
come at last. Proud, scornful Guinever, 
you refused my love, you would have seen 
me perish in Tintagel—the gibbet or the 
sword was the mercy you designed for me. 
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Now my hour of vengeance has come aud 
you shall feel it. I do not love you now 
as once I did, but with the love that js 
half hate, half revenge.” 

While he spoke he pressed nearer and 
nearer to her, and she felt his hand gras 
her shoulder ; then flashed forth from 7a 
bosom the bronze dagger that Arthur had 
seut, and though she spoke not, her firm 
gaze, her resolute attitude, made him fal] 
back, and stand uncertain. 

“Dare to approach,” she said, “and 
you shall find I have not been King 
Arthur’s wife without learning somewhat 
of his spirit. J am no weak girl that you 
can subdue in a moment. Look at the 
strength of this arm,” casting back the 
loose sleeve from her right arm, which 
was indeed of Amazonian development. 

“1 see its beauty,” said Mordred. 

“‘] have worn armour in the service of 
King Arthur,” continued Guinever, “and 
can protect myself from any such as you.” 

“Why was I not this beloved and ap- 
plauded Arthur ?” said Mordred, malevo- 
lently; “ the bards sing that fairies blessed 
his birth, and gave him rarer gifts ; tome 
they have only given disappointment.” 

** All good spirits bless the good,” re- 
jomed Guinever; “but when wast thou 
good ? Hath not thy falsehood been plain 
to me since first I knew thee? Thou hast 
long deceived the king—the good and 
generous king that loved and trusted thee. 
How couldst thou do it? Base ingrate! 
I scorn thee from my soul!” 

“?Tis very true,” said Mordred, grind- 
ing his teeth, ‘I have been false to him. 
I hate him, and I rejoice this day to have 
wrung his heart by the loss of thee; and 
I will wring it more yet, drop by drop, for 
the wrongs he has done me.” 

“Man, what wrong has Arthur ever 
done to thee ?” 

“Stolen my mother’s inheritance and 
mine—stolen the applause of Britan— 
stolen ¢hee /—robbed me of everything | 
coveted.” 

_* Has he not given thee part of his own 
kingdom ?” 

“Yes, to pacify me, as a mother pacl- 
fies a crying child by a gift ; but that will 
not sufiice me. Why has he reserved Ti- 
tagel—why does he hold me down—why 
does he carefully keep me from all real 
power and influence ?” 

“ Why—can you ask why, éraitor ”” 

“ Well, call me as you will; Iwas, and 
am,as you sce, closely united with Arthw’s 
foes—those who zri// aid me to my owl 
advantage. Cerdic is my fast friend; 
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have conspired for him deep and wide. 
The heathen Picts, north of the Grampians 
and the Scots, all your father’s enemies, 
are advancing hitherward to join us, and 
I have secret reserves on every hand. 
Arthur mvs¢ fall at last. Cerdic must and 
shall rule in Britain—Cerdie and 1; for 1 
will not be king of Cornwall only, but of 
the whole west, and subject to no man.’ 

Guinever’s courage sank. 

“Consider what you are doing,” she 
said. “Restore me to the king without 
delay ; and whatever cause of compl: uint 
you may have, or think you have, shall be 
patiently heard and redressed.” 

“< Never,” replied Mordred. “ And let 
me warn you’—his voice sank to a 
thrilling whisper—“ Cerdic oft sacrifices 
his prisoners to the fierce fates of his 
religion.” 

A slight start, and a short ery of terror 
escaped Guinever; but quickly rallying, 
she loftily rejoined : — 

“My reliance is on One who is above 
the fates. Besides, the Saxons durst ot 
touch my life, considering who 1 am.’ 

“ Trust not that thought,” said Mor- 
dred, impressively ; “all that you are doth 
plead against you—the fairer and worthier, 
the fitter offering. The Saxon gods love 
fair and w orthy victims. Stand you aghast? 
Well, choose between me and Cerdie. Ah! 
you are placed between two fiery walls ; 

there is no escape.” 

Guinever covered her face with her 
hands, and wept aloud. 

“As my prisoner,” said Mordred, “I 
can and will protect you. Say but you 
accept my favour. Speak, dear queen! 
and cease to weep.” 

“No, perfidious traitor!” exclaimed 
Guinever; “a hundred deaths rather.’ 

“You perish, then—I sue no more; 
and so saying, Mordred abruptly left ad 
and she never saw him after. 


PART III. 


“ They tight, but Death conquers.” 
Old Play. 
Moonen in a lonely bay, on the eastern 
coast of Britain, lay two Saxon vessels, 
waiting to take ‘oft ‘Cerdic and Mordred 
and a small party of soldiers and priests 
of the Saxon idolatry, when they could 
cet down to the coast without falling into 
the hands of the British, whom Arthur 
had instructed how to watch almost every 
possible path of escape. Near to this 
‘ ancuil little bay stood a humble Chris- 


= 


tian church, built of wood, in plain an 

simple style—a house of God, indeed, 
rather than a temple of priests. In this 
little church the poor people of the sur- 
rounding rural district had been wont to 
W orship- in peace and humility. But 
Cerdic and his Saxons came when tly 
people were at their prayers, and made 
all prisoners, except one, who escaped t 

spread the direful news, which soon 
reached the ears of King Arthur. He 
set out at once witha small party of men- 
at-arms, and marching rapidly through 
the night some twenty miles, surrounded 
the church before daybreak. Command- 
ing perfect stillness among his soldiers, 
Arthur climbed into an oak-tree, whic: 
grew up before the church window, and 
from this elevation he commanded a clear 
view of all that was going on within. Part 
of the roof had been taken off for fear o! 
the magical influences which the Saxon 
priests ‘supposed the Britons to possess 
in covered buildings. <A great image ot 
Odin had been placed on the communion- 
table, and chained before it were the 
British prisoners. Children were there, 
weeping and wailing; shepherds, wood- 
men, artificers, and aged men and women ; 
a little apart from them was the humble 
Christian priest of the little flock; and 
by his side stood Guinever, the captive 
queen, pressing to her bosom a crucifix, 
her lovely countenance firm and composed. 

To drown the cries of the captives, 
Saxon priests chanted wild rhymes Lit 
loud tones, with frenzied gestures. The 
spirits of demons seemed to have enter 
into them. They brandished knives ae 
daggers close to the face of Guinever and 
the Christian priest, and drew near to 
them a large bronze sacrificial bowl, by 
which Arthur knew that it was intended 
to sacrifice the prisoners to Odin, thi 
Saxon god of slaughter. Thrilled with 
horror, he hastily descended the tree, gave 
a few hurried orders to his men, and then 
again re-ascending, followed by several! 
soldiers, stealthily climbed upon the broken 
roof, and dropped softly down into the 
interior of the church. 

“As I hope to enter Valhalla,” ex- 
claimed Cerdic, ‘which none may ente 
but the courageous who shed much blood, 
and make precious offerings of human life, 
{ would, to conquer Arthur, here sacrifice 
to Odin the nearest and dearest of my 
blood and family; but now, instead, 
offer, to propitiate the deity, the quee 
of my enemy himself. Seize her, priests 
Strike deep, and let her blood be sprink bed 
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abroad, to atone for the disgraces I have 
suffered from her lord. Advance, I say, 
and strike !” 

“That will I, fell pagan!” exclaimed 
King Arthur, one blow from whose good 
sword, Calibur, laid Cerdic prostrate and 
bleeding at the hero’s feet, and the next 
moment Guinever had flown to his arms, 
and swooned with sudden joy. 

The church door was burst open from 
without, and the astonished Saxons were 
surrounded and overpowered, while the 
building resounded with shouts of “ King 
Arthur! King Arthur!” Then were the 
bonds of the British prisoners removed, 
und with prayers of thankfulness and cries 
of joy they were set at liberty. Little 
quarter was given to the Saxons; when 
Cerdichalf raised himself to address Arthur 
in broken Celtic language :— 

“ King,” said he, “thou hast been re- 
puted magnanimous ; fame sometimes lies 
in her reports ; but I will speak her sooth, 
if thou wilt give me leave to die on sea 
instead of land, for my race ever loved 
the sea, and I would seck Valhalla 
through the watery paths. Grant me this, 
I do implore thee, O victorious British 
emperor !” 

“On one condition I will,” replied 
Arthur; ‘‘thou shalt reveal where Mor- 
dred, my traitor cousin, lies hid; and thou 
shalt swear, whether thou livest or diest, 
to trouble this land no more.” 

“ King Arthur, the gods befriend thee ! 
[ will strive no more. As for thy cousin, 
he is in the land whence my people 
come.” 

“Swear by Odin, your god there, if 
thou livest after this day, never to set 
foot again on British ground !” 

“1 swear by Odin! O remove me, my 
Saxons—I faint.” 

“Take him to your ships yonder,” said 
Arthur to the Saxon priests—“‘and look 
he keep his oath.” 

A few weeks after, Arthur and Guinever 
were solemnly crowned in Caerleon (in 
Monmouthshire), then a beautiful Roman- 
British city. Many tributary chiefs were 
present, from the lesser states of Britain. 
After the ceremony, a grand military 
festival was held for passages of arms: 

“* At Caerleon, he kept the Table Round, 
Most famous for the sports at Pentecost, 


From whence all knightly deeds and brave 
achievements sprung.” 


There were jousts, dances, carols, and 
‘great and beautiful repasts.” The banner 
of the Golden Peacock, the syinbol of the 
order, floated high and broad over the 
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0 smarae pavilion that was erected for 
the heroic fraternity of the Round Table. 
Each of the brothers-in-arms sat at the 
banquet, having his brow wreathed with 
oak and laurel; the hair turned back 
from the forehead to the crown of the 
head, and thence to the neck, so as to 
leave the face fully seen. Long mous. 
taches partly covered the mouth. The 
helmet, the lance, and the sword of each 
hero, was borne by a military vassal, who 
stood behind his lord’s seat. The helmet 
was of brass, surmounted by the Golden 
Peacock. At the banquet the warriors 
wore a dress not much unlike that which 
is now styled “the garb of old Gaul.” 
This was ornamented with bands of solid 
gold, worn about the neck and arms. 
Rings, also, they wore, and corslets of 
gold on the breast. 

Guinever and her ladies graced the 
royal table, day by day, and applauded 
and rewarded the feats of arms. But the 
coronation festival took place at Pente- 
cost, and on the following Midsummer- 
day, Guinever died, from the effects of 
her sufferings and alarm while Cerdic’s 
prisoner. Midsummer-day was a great 
festival among the British people, and 
Guinever had always favoured the old 
observances. The weather was warm, the 
sky clear and blue—she lay and listened 
to the song of the lark, as it hovered 
between heaven and earth, just visible 
through her open lattice, which let in a 
stream of sunshine on her couch. That 
lark was like an angel to Guinever. Her 
soul went up heavenward with its exqul- 
site song, her constant affections dwell- 
ing to the last on Arthur. She chose 
her resting-place, a fair woodland scene. 
She pointed out the spot for her grave, 
under a verdant bank, o’ershadowed with 
trees : 

“‘ Where the lark might make its nest, 
And the breezes sweetly blow from the south 
and from the west ; 
Where the pleasant flowers might bloom, and 
all things seem so fair, 
That even those in love with life might long to 
rest them there.” 

“There will I sleep,” she said, “ until 
my lord king shall have finished the war; 
and then may he and I repose in the holy 
Abbey of Avalon.” 

And her dying wishes were obeyed; 
and during many years, every Midsuinmer- 
day, a sort of floral festival was performed 
at her grave by British women, who loved 
and reverenced her memory. ‘They came 
“ With garlands wrought of motherwort, or els¢ 
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with orpine, called ‘ Midsummer men,” 
with branches of green birch and fair 
lilies and violets, and many other sweet 
forest flowers, that were left to breathe 
out their odorous existence in the tranquil 
solitude. 

At that grave Merlin and Arthur met 
—the seer and king; and Arthur was 
reminded of the vision which Merlin had 
brought before him in Lindum Castle. 

Merlin was attired in a blue flowing 
gown—the symbolical colour of the Bardic 
Order of Druids—and an upper robe, 
fastened on the shoulder with a massive 
gold button. He held a divining-rod, 
shaped like a shepherd’s crook. His 
head, bare and shining, was encircled by 
a wreath of oak-leaves, in honour of the 
Midsummer festival and the memory of 
Guinever. His beard, black as meht, 
covered his breast. 

“ King Arthur,” said he, “ thou warrest 
in vain against the sons of Odin. As 
many Saxon kings as there are days in 
the week shall set up as many kingdoms, 
and the Celts and the Cymry must flee 
before them to the forests and the moun- 
tains; but the forests may not long afford 
them shelter, and in the mountains only 
may they abide. I look, also, far away 
into distant time, and I see this Saxon 
race, mingled with other northern blood, 
forming one nation—strong as the lion, 
soaring as the eagle, and clothed in riches 
and honour. Further still I look, and I 
see this matchless sea-born race, filling 
the whole earth with its language, its 
commerce, and its wisdom.” 

“ Have I then wasted the best years 
of my life in a fruitless struggle >” said 
Arthur; “that I never will believe !— 
No; I shall root out these faithless and 
perfidious Saxons; it is the work I was 
born to accomplish. I saw it before me, 
and accepted the charge when I was a 
boy at Tintagel. I would not lose my 
hopes of ultimate triumph for all that 
thou canst. say. My father’s sword and 
shield shall not be laid by until my pur- 
pose is fulfilled, until I have driven these 
Saxon robbers back for ever to their 
native dens. I have no other hope or 
Joy to live for now.” 

“King Arthur, ‘we see in part, and 
we know in part,’ but more remains un- 
seen—more remains unknown. Thou hast 
wrought great victories for the Celts and 
the Cymry, but their dominion is a tale 
that is told. Nevertheless, thy life is not 
wasted, for thy memory shall never cease 
from this land, and King Arthur and his 


Round Table shall be named as lone as 
this island endures.” ° 

“* But what of Cerdic ?” 

“Once more thou shalt prevail against 
him; butif thou attempt further, thy sun 
will go down in blood. Then those other 
visions which I showed thee will become 
verity. ‘Take thou warning—when the 
banner of the Peacock falls into the hands 
a Saxons, King Arthur’s victories 
end.” 

Cerdic slowly recovered of his wounds ; 
then, breaking his engagement, he sailed 
round the island, and landed at Totness, in 
Devonshire. Arthur hastened, by forced 
marches, to punish this new aggression, 
and the Saxons were routed with im- 
mense slaughter at the grand battle of 
Badon (Bath), in which Arthur per- 
formed astonishing acts of valour, with 
his good sword Calibur, and his stout 
lance Rou. By this twelfth victory of 
King Arthur, Cerdic, a second time, was 
obliged to quit the country. But still 
he kept upon the open sea, watching for 
opportunities to renew his attempts. 

‘The king of Strathclyde, Mordred’s 
brother, was faithful to the British cause, 
and, being besieged in his capital city, 
Alelwyd (Dumbarton), by the barbarian 
Scots, from the west and north, the lhiea- 
then Picts and Saxons newly landed in 
the west, Arthur hastened with all speed 
to Alclwyd, defeated the barbarians, and 
pursued them into the fastnesses of 
Loch Lomond. The Pictish kingdom 
was divided into two hostile provinces— 
the Christian and Pagan; the former, 
for the most part, dwelling south of the 
Grampians, the latter on the north. 
Brude, the father of Guinever, was thie 
Christian king of the Christian Picts, 
who assisted Arthur with all the aid 
they could spare from the protection of 
their own homesteads, After the defeat 
of the heathen Picts and Scots, Brude 
returned with the British king, and as 
they moved southward, they carefully 
destroyed every — temple, and re- 
stored the elt churches. This was 
the period of the highest chivalric glory 
of. King Arthur and his Round Table; 
for although, as an institution, chivalry 
and the feudal system date their com- 
mencement from a much later period, the 
romantic spirit of that institution, and, 
also, some of its essential forms, really 
originated with Arthur, whom we may 
style the morning star of chivalry. After 
the victory of Mount Badon, he divided 
the lands of Britain among his faithful 
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vassals of the Round Table, they holding 
their respective territories on the condi- 
tion of certain military aid to be rendered 
to Arthur and the commonwealth, when- 
ever required, ‘The object of this primi- 
tive feudal arrangement was simply de- 
fence of the country. The Round Table, 
therefore, was no mere splendid folly, 
such as the Round ‘Table of King Kd- 
ward IIL1., imitated at Windsor from the 
traditions of Arthur, between seven and 
eight hundred years later. At the same 
time the lively imagination of Arthur 
delighted to invest with ideal symbols 
and poetic visions the stern and terrible 
reality of the great struggle on which he 
had embarked all his energies and all his 
hopes. The Bardie order of the Druids 
found in him a magnificent patron, and 
wherever he moved they attended his 
steps, ready to pour forth at his table 
metrical narratives of his battles and 
victories, songs of triumph, or lamenting 
elegies. The harp, the voice, the inspired 
fancy, were never wanting, and no hero 
of the Round ‘Table fell in battle unsung, 
nor was any deed of honour done for the 
British cause without being recorded in 
Bardic verse. ‘Truth and poetry mingled 
in their compositions. It is worthy of 
remark, that in the most ancient speci- 
mens now existing of British poetry, the 
Triads, the poems of Llywarch, Hen, 
and of Taliessen, speak of Arthur, not as 
the fabulous prodigy described by later 
romancers, but as a prince and captain 
of eminence. In the real life of Arthur, 
there is a period of no less than twenty to 
twenty-two years unaccounted for, from 
520 or 522 to 542. This mysterious dis- 
appearance of the great chief led to the 
fond belief that was so long after cherished 
by the superstitious and fanciful Celtic 
and Cymric Britons, that he had been 
carried off to be healed of his wounds in 
fairy land, whence he would one day re- 
turn to lead his countrymen to ultimate 
victory and dominion over all their ene- 
mies. Everything connected with his 
disappearance was shrouded in darkness 
—let us lift the veil a little. 

A third time Cerdic landed on ‘the 
south coast, and Arthur met him with his 
full power, at Llongborth (literally, the 
haven of ships), supposed to be Ports- 
mouth, 

Towards the close of this battle, Arthur 
pursued the Saxons into the marshy 
cround bordering the seacoast opposite 
Vectis, or the Isle of Wight. Here his 
horse stumbled, and he was thrown vio- 


lently forward. The marshy nature of 
the ground hindered his movements, and 
in a minute he was surrounded by a troop 
of Saxons, who would have slain him 
there, but that he cried out, ‘ Hold, I am 
Arthur!’ The exultation of the Saxons 
was indescribable, as the news spread 
among them that Arthur was taken. Asx 
he was led away to the presence of Cerdie 
his attention was attracted by a great fire 
burning, in the midst of which was a torn 
standard. 

‘What standard is that which the 
Saxons are burning yonder }” asked 
Arthur. 

‘Tt is thy standard, the banner of the 
Golden Peacock,” answered his guard; 
“we know that Merlin enchanted it, and 
when it is destroyed, your victories cease.” 

“Once more then we meet, King Ar. 
thur,” said Cerdic, grimly smiling, “and 
under different auspices. Thou art my 
prisoner now !” 

* And I ask no mercy, Saxon! At least 
I woild not stain my name with false- 
hood to save my life—so following thy 
example.” 

“For that saying would I slay thee, 
but that I owe thee requital for thy 
mercy when I was in thy hands as now 
thou art in mine. Some of my vassals 
call Mordred, my lieutenant, hither; he 
shall conduct thee to the island yonder, 
and there shalt thou remain my prisoner 
until thou consent to the Saxon rule in 
Britain. Once yield in that, and I will 
give thee liberty and honourable place 
amongst us —for thou art valiant and 
worthy.” 

“Tf thou or thy people hold one foot 
of the land of my fathers, it shall never 
be said that Arthur consented. Thy 
sword, or thy dungeon, rather than that. 
But one favour I claim of thee in return 
for that I granted thee—make some other 
man than Mordred my keeper. ‘There 
are wounds worse than the sword cam 
sive. Spare me the presence of this 
traitor—this apostate—this vile, perfidious 
ingrate !” 

“Railing cannot set you free,” said 
Mordred, as he approached exultingly. 

“Nor move thy heart or conscience, 
villain !” 

“Neither; you have wronged me from 
first to last, kept me down, supplanted 
me in everything I most desired. 1 united 
with the Saxons to humble thee, to bring 
thee low, and the hour has come. Thy 
power and dominion now are passed from 
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thee for ever! 
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“To thee and Cerdic °” 

“Even so, great son of Uther!” 

* But I have power and dominion be- 
yond your reach.” 
~ & Where ?” 

“Tn my firm soul, base traitor! There 
thy dark shadow cannot dim my peaceful 
conscience, my happy memories, my im- 
mortal hopes. Therefore may I defy thy 
malice; besides, I have an angel in 
heaven who will minister comfort to me, 
but she will be thy accusing spirit. She 
hovers in everlasting brightne ‘SS near me, 
what canst thou do to rob me of that 
joy 2” 

«Thou dreamest, Arthur!” 

“You cannot bar me from my dreams. 
You cannot fetter my free thought. Go 
to. I have a life within that mocks at 
prisons !”" 

“The time is come to prove this boast ; 
the vessel waits for you.” 

Visitors to Carisbrook Castle, in the 
[sle of Wight, of the nineteenth century, 
eaze with no small wonder on the ruined 
keep, with its perilous flight of seventy- 
two steps ; almost perpendicul: rly placed 
on the side of a great artificial ‘mound, 
and its well in the centre of the interior, 
three hundred feet deep. The lowest 
story of the keep only is preserved. Above 
this, in the time of king Arthur and 
Cerdic, were two other stories , the roof 
of w hich formed a small open area, sur- 
rounded by low battlements. The upper 
story was a dungeon, having a single 
narrow aperture cut in the thick stone 
wall for the admission of light and air— 
one of those 


‘* Loop-hole grates, where captives weep.” 


In this dungeon King Arthur suffered all 
the horrors of a lengthened and hopeless 
captivity, while the Saxons made good 
their hold of Britain, and Cerdie and 
Mordred together ruled the west. Happy 
seemed it now to the hero that Guinever 
slept in peace. That consideration half 
reconciled him at times to his mournful 
destiny. 

Let us look upon him near the close of 
his long captivity. His years are still in 
their prime, but confi nement and sorrow 

iave howed his once gigantic form, traced 
nis countenance with wrinkles, and 
blanched his long hair and be ard, which 
hangs in wild tangled masses about his 
neck and face. Clad ina soiled and torn 
robe, he ascends a short spiral flight of 
steps, and stands upon the open roof of 
lis prison, breathing the fresh air from 


hill and flowery dale,’ and dizzily gazing 
out on the picturesque scenery, above 
which the donjon tower is placed, at. an 
elev: ation trymg to a weak brain. 

The Saxon King Cerdic is there, and 
fiereely he greets his prisoner. 

“ Now, what sayest thou? Hast thou 
finally resolved e 

“<7 have.” 

“You still refuse to submit to Saxon 
dominion in Britain ?” 

a Te 

“Well, then, thus stands the matter 
betwixt us. Merlin and the Druid bards 
have by some magic discovered where 
you are; the Celtic chiefs are astir, and 
buzzing about my ears like a swarm of 
bees. They mean “mischief, and Mordred, 
your cousin, urges me to have you put to 
death. I have Jong resisted his designs, 
for I had rather win thee to be my fe low 
in arms than slay thee. But I must 
hesitate no longer. Choose, therefore, to 
die now, flung like a dog from these 
battlements, or to say, I submit to the 
Saxons !” 

“ Chief, you know my mind; [ am im- 
moveable.” 

“Take heed, for the men are at hand 
whom I have prepared to hurl thee down. 
One breath of mine upon this horn, and 
the next minute sees thee dead !” 

Cerdie stood close to one of the battle- 
ments; his drawn sword was in one hand, 
his signal horn and the key of the donjon 
tower in the other. A thought flashed 
across the brain of the eaptive—with that 
thought his former prodigious strength 
seemed to return; he sprang suddenly 
upon Cerdic, erasped him forcibly, and 
hurled him headlong from the tower. The 
Saxon chief lay dead in the deep ditch 
below. Arthur seized the tower key and 
the sword, and flung about him a mantle 
which the Saxon chief had thrown aside 
on the platform, and thus he quitted the 
tower and passed the guards, favoured by 
the evening twilight. 

When Mordred heard of the death of 
the Saxon chief and the escape of Arthur, 
he collected a great army of Saxons, Picts, 
and Scots, and prepared to contest the 
kingdom with his cousin im open hattle. 
Nor were his preparations made too soon, 
for Arthur sailed in a merchant vessel 
from the Isle of Wight to Britain or 
Brittany, in Gaul, and there set up his 
standard, to which flocked numbers of 
brave chiefs with their dependents and 
allies. War-ships were furnished by the 
Britons to convey his army over sea, and 
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thus King Arthur landed once more in of Arthur was conveyed by sea to the 
the south-west of his native land, and abbey of Avalon (Glastonbury), and there 
hastened to meet Mordred. The fatal interred; and the remains of the fai 
battle of Camlan ensued in the year 542, Guinever were removed to repose by his 
in which both were slain. The dead body _ side. r 





APRIL RAIN. 


Tue bright, the beautiful April rain 
Comes from the bursting cloud again ; 
Kach drop seems a pearl from the bracelets bright 
That clasp the arms of the spirit of light, 
The angel of love, 


Who dwells above, 
And breathes on the world the spring-breath of delight. 


Oh! it comes, it comes, in eloquent showers ; 
Till earth like a bride puts on her flowers, 
Till a garland as bright to the valley is given 
As the coronet grand on the brow of Heaven! 
Hark! hark! how it drips, 
As if fairy lips 
Joy-kisses were pressing upon the green leaves ! 


Oh! it comes, it comes, the beautiful rain, 
‘To the winds and the flowers who are friends again, 
Who seem like young lovers, when quarrels are o’er, 
To love even fonder than ever before— 

Kissing proudly away 

The last tears that lay, 
To dim their sweet looks of unspeakable joy ! 


Oh! it comes, and if melts like its sister, the snow, 
Into daisies and snowdrops to cheer us below; 
Then who can help loving the sweet April rain, 
For it teaches us wothing leaves Heaven in vain— 
And loves to reveal, 
What all happy hearts feel, 
All that’s bright, bless’d, and beautiful, comes from above ! " 
R. 
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JOHN HUNTER. 


Joun Hvuntir was born at Long Calder- 
wood, in the parish of Kilbride, Lanark- 
shire, on the 14th of February, 1728. 
The exact date of his birth is somewhat 
uncertain ; his register makes it Feb. 13th. 
He himself considered it the 14th; and it 
is on this day that the Hunterian oration 
is annually delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons. His father was a small far- 
mer living on his own estate, his mother 
the daughter of a respectable citizen of 
Glasgow. John was the youngest of ten 
children; and his father dying when he 
was only ten years old, his education, 
through the injudicious fondness of his 
mother, was very much neglected. He 
seems, In consequence, to have preferred 
the sports and pastimes of a country life 
to any more profitable occupation. He 
continued to live at Calderwood until his 
seventeenth year, when he went to stay 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Buchanan, 
who was a cabinet-maker at Glasgow. It 
would appear that he worked at this trade 
for nearly three years; when, being dis- 
satisfied probably with the life he was 
then leading, or feeling within himself a 
capacity for a far higher and more ex- 
tended shere of utility, he wrote to his 
brother William—who at that time had 
gained considerable celebrity as a lecturer 
on surgery and anatomy—to offer himself 
as an assistant in the dissecting-room. 
The reply was satisfactory, and accord- 
ingly he lost no time in finding his way 
to London, the seat of his brother’s 
labours. 

It was, perhaps, at a fortunate period 
for a mind constituted like that of John 
Hunter, that he entered upon his anato- 
mical career. In the early days of sur- 
gery a great prejudice existed against dis- 
section, arising as much from ignorance as 
superstition. Under these circumstances, 
it was impossible that that necessary 
knowledge could be gained which would 
lead to inquiry and development. At- 
tempts were indeed occasionally made by 
some more daring adventurer to increase 
the stock of anatomical knowledge, but 
the prejudices and opposition raised by the 
Romish Church checked any progress. At 
this time, physic and surgery were prac- 
tised together; but about the middle of 
the twelfth century, surgery was severed 
from physic by the edict of the Council of 
Tours, prohibiting the clergy (who then 
shared with the Jews the practice of the 


K 

healing art in Christian Europe) from in 
any way causing the effusion of human 
blood—at least as a means of curing 
bodily ailment. Physic, or, as it is now 
understood, the science of medicine, re- 
eeived by this some little encouragement, 
and surgery was, in consequence, aban- 
doned to the uneducated laity; and, 
falling into the desperate hands of the 
barber, the farrier, and others of that de- 
scription, sunk into a deplorable state of 
prostration. And while those who thus 
embraced physic, having no impediment, 
ransacked nature for the means of cure or 
relief to suffering humanity, anatomy, by 
which alone surgery could be conducted 
on sound principles, was left utterly 
neglected: it became, in short, a mere 
inatter of plasters and unguents. 

At the revival of learning, some advance 
was made; yet even this was principally 
owing to the reproduction of that know- 
ledge which the ancients had gained; but: 
when the spell by which the pope bound 
the Christian world in ignorance had, in 
this country at least, been roughly broken 
by the clear and strong minds that brought 
about the Reformation, some few names 
appeared to adorn the hitherto degraded 
art—as in the case of Wiseman, by 
some called “the true father of British 
surgery,” and our own immortal Harvey ; 
but the difficulties of procuring bodies for 
the dissecting-room rendered the forma- 
tion of a great National School an object 
not easily attainable. Even in London, no 
regular courses of anatomy were given 
prior to 1746. Surgery and physiology 
made, therefore, but little advancement. 

At this critical juncture, when the field 
of inquiry was fully open, John Hunter 
appeared; and it was, perhaps, fortunate 
that the circumstances of his life led him 
to the practice of surgery: his natural in- 
clination and thirst after this particular 
kind of knowledge, combined with a pe- 
culiar aptitude for its acquirement, so well 
qualified him for its pursuit. 

The education for the profession, as 
regards anatomy, had hitherto been so 
deficient, that a body of naval surgeons, 
urged by the desire of improvement, en- 
gaged Sharpe (an anatomist of repute) to 
deliver periodical courses of lectures to 
them; and they, for this purpose, hired 
a room somewhere near Covent Garden. 
William Hunter succeeded Sharpe in 17 46, 
aud gave so much satisfaction that he was 
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induced, in consequence, to extend the 
plan, so as to bring it to be a perfect 
school of anatomical instruction. He had 
lectured about two years when Jolin was 
admitted into his dissecting-room, being 
then twenty vears of age. After a short 
interval of study, “ to ascertain his ability 
for the task, it is said that William gave 
him an arm to dissect for the muscles, the 
perfection of which, for a first attempt, 
excited much approbation.” JIis whole 
time was thenceforward devoted to the 
acquisition of anatomical knowledge ; and 
he so soon became master of the subject, 
as to be qualified to demonstrate and 
teach in the winter of 1749. 

Jolin had now found an unexpected path 
leading to fame open before him, and that 
without any other choice; for an unedu- 
eated man is necessarily restrained in his 
selection of the occupations of life; and the 
necessity in this case was so far fortunate, 
as the pursuit of anatomy is not much 
retarded by the want of education. 

Being naturally of a very active and 
industrious turn of mind, he pursued his 
career with unceasing diligence. An op- 
portunity occurring, he placed himself as 
a pupil under Cheselden, at Chelsea Hos- 
pital, with whom he continued for two 
years. He then went to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and for some time took advan- 
tage of the instruction and experience of 
Pott. 

In 1753, Hunter entered as a Gentleman 
Commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
probably with a view of embracing physic 
as a profession. This step seems to have 
been taken in accordance with the wishes 
of William, who had himself received a 
classical education, and might have in- 
tended his brother to experience the same 
advantage. But John did not appear to 
have much inclination for the studies of 
the place, as, at a subsequent. period of 
his life, in allusion to his having been at 
Oxford, he remarked to Sir Anthony 
Carlisle—“ They wanted to make an old 
woman of me, or that T should have stuffed 
Latin and Greek at the University ;” but, 
added he, significantly pressing his thumb- 
nail on the table, “these schemes I cracked 
like so many vermin, as they came before 
me.” With such an impression he neither 
did nor had any desire to follow up a sys- 
tem of education, for which by nature he 
was not adapted, and which, by fettering 
the freedom of thought, might only tenc 
to damp his ardour for those pursuits 
more congenial to him. 


In 1754, Hunter entered as a pupil at 


St. George’s Hospital, and two years af. 
terwards was made house Surgeon, Tp 
the former year his brother had made him 
his partner in the school, and he continued 
to deliver a part of the annual course of 
lectures there until 1759. He had now 
been upwards of ten years engaged in the 
study of anatomy; during the latter part 
of this time he had often suffered from 
severe indisposition, in consequence of 
his constant and severe labours im the dis. 
secting-room. His health became se. 
riously affected—so much so that he was 
advised to seek a warmer climate. With 
this view he obtained an appointment on 
the staff of the army, and in 1761 he 
went with the armament. ordered to lay 
siege to Belle Isle, under Commodore 
Keppel and General Hodgson; but he 
did not allow his duties to interfere with 
his studies, which he still coutinued to 
prosecute with his wonted perseverance. 
He afterwards went to Portugal, where 
he remained with the army until 1763, 
The events of this campaign gave him the 
opportunity of making observations on 
cun-shot wounds; these were not pub- 
lished until many years afterwards, being 
then incorporated with some of his other 
works. 

The termination of the war brought 
Hunter back once more to the sphere of 
his former exertions. His health had 
been completely restored; and he deter- 
mined at once upon settling in London, 
and commencing practice as a surgeon. 
For this purpose he took a house m 
Golden-square, and opened a room also for 
dissection and demonstrations to pupils. 
He is described at this time as a compas 
nionable man, fond of his joke, and not 
averse to the enjoyments of the table; 
but he soon found that such a life was 
incompatible with those pursuits to which 
his passionate desire for knowledge led 
him, and he readily yielded to his own 
predilections, 

At first he met with very little success 
in his profession ; his manners were rough, 
and his address unpolished—drawbacks to 
success in any profession, but more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, in the medical. And, 
besides, there was then no opening for 
him; Hawkins, Bromfield, Sharpe, and Pott 
embraced almost the whole of family prac- 
tice, whilst Adair and Tomkins carried 
off all that could be gained by their con- 
nexions formed in the army. He felt, 
therefore, that his sole dependence must 
rest on his anatomical power. But, 
though his talents were acknowledged, 
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und Is acquaintance with the subject 
varied and extensive, his lecture-room 
was not much freque nted, for he never 
had a class of more than twenty pupils. 
In fact, as a lecturer his language was 
bad, his manner embarrassed and alto- 
gether inelegant. Finding, therefore, his 
time unoccupied in his profession, his 
active mind suggested, about this time, 
the plan for those researches into the 
xnimal economy to which his labours were 
atterwards principally devoted. Ile clearly 
saw that Nature must be studied, not in 
detached portions, but as a whole ; and 
that to understand thoroughly the 
liuman subje ct, it must necessarily be 
illustrated by means of comparative ana- 
tomy. As these inquiries could not con- 
veniently be carried out in a crowded city, 
he purchased a small property at Ki rl’s 
Court, about two miles from Brompton, at 
that time a rural spot. 
He spent much of his time here, among 

the strange animals he had congregated 
together ; and amused himself in obser ving 
their habits and instincts: he used oce 
sionally to sport with them, and, as might 
be expected, his life was on more than one 
occasion in jeopardy, from some fierce 
denizen brought from the forests and wilds 
of rarely explored regions. He sometimes 
communicated the result of these obser- 
vations ; and by the originality of concep- 
tion which displayed itself in every inquiry 
he made, he added so much to his reputa- 
‘ion that he was now chosen a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. In the year following 
(1768), a vacancy occurring on the retire- 
ment of Gataker, he was chosen surgeon at 
St. George’s Hospital, 2 and soon after was 


made a Member of the Royal College of 


Surgeons, 

The appointment to the hospital was 
of the greatest service to him; oe gained 
but little by his profession, ¢ and although 
lis private expenses were trifling, he spent 
all he gained in adding to his ‘collection. 
This gave him an opp ortunity of increas- 
ing his income, both by adding to his sur- 
gical reputation, and by enabling him to 
take pupils, from whom he received large 
fees. His object was not, however, the 
mere accumulation of w ealth : this idea 
never had any weight with him, for he 
regarded his gains only as a means by 
which he could carry on more extensively 
his scientific investigations, to which he 
was ardently attached, and which he had 
pursued unremittingly from the time of 
his first entering on anatomical studies. 
Among his pupils at this time was Jenner, 


with whom he remained throughout his 
life on terms of the closest intimacy, and 
Sir Everard Home, whose sister he after- 
wards married. 

In 1770, he removed from Golden. 
square to Jermyn-street, into the house 
just vacated by his brother. In the fol- 


lowing year, he published the first ) art of 


his Zreatise on the Teeth, by which he ele- 

vated the position of the dentist to - 
proper rank, showing the importance of ; 
general knowledge of surgery for even an 
isolated branch of it. Hunter’s practice 
Was now increasing, although even at this 
time he never realized a Jarge income ; 
so that his fame as yet rested more 
upon his character as a naturalist than 
as a surgeon. 

In January, 1776, Hunter was ap- 
pointed Surzeon Extraordin: iry to the 
King—a dist inction which did not ad- 
rance his pecuniary means; and as his 

*xpenses in collecting matcriais be his 
museum were very great, his expenditure 
was more than his income could well 
afford. But he was not deterred by these 
considerations, and when his own means 
were not suificient for the purpose, he 
used frequently to ask for assistance from 
his friends, as the following ancedote will 
illustrate. ‘“ Pray, George,” said he, one 
day, to Mr. G. Nicoll, the bookseller, 
with whom he was very intimate, “ have 
you got any money in your pocket ?” Air. 


Nicoll replied i in the affirmative. “Have 
you got five guineas, because if you have 


and will lend it to me, you shall go 
halves? “Halves in what ? ’ inquired 
his friend. ‘* Why, halves in a magnili- 
cent tiger which is now dying in Castle- 
street. % Mr. Nicoll lent the money, and 
Hunter got the tiger. 

In 1780 began that unfortunate mis- 
understanding with his brother William, 
which ended in a total rupture of all com- 
munication. This continued unt wa almost 
the close of William’s mortal e: * who 
never seems to have forgiven the occa sion 
of it, which was a mutual claim to an im- 
portant discovery; and as both were 
tenacious and neither would retract, 
reconciliation never took place. At the 
death of his brother, which occurred about 
three years after, John found that he was 
entirely ov erlooked in the disposal of the 
property, which was considerable. Giving 
up, therefore, all idea of deriving advan- 
tage from that quarter, he relied more 
wholly on his own exertions; and the re- 
signation of practice by Hawkius and 

Sharpe about this time, opencd more ex- 
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tended prospects to Hunter. He took 
advantage of it, and as his collection also 
had very much increased, he removed from 
Jermyn-street to a larger and more com- 
modious house in Leicester-square. <A 
room of ample dimensions was here fitted 
up for his museum ; and here—besides 
giving lectures and having weekly meet- 
ings, in which discussions took place on 
subjects connected with his profession— 
he established the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Medical and Chirurgical Know- 
ledge, which continued its useful career 
for upwards of twenty years. 

The new situation he had chosen was 
convenient ; here was the resting-place of 
the accumulated treasures he had heaped 
up during his life. Fortune had now at 
length smiled on his prospects ; but as he 
had expended vast sums, and feeling that 
his future prospects might still be uncer- 
tain, he was anxious to provide against 
contingencies. In 1786, he was appointed 
Deputy-Assistant Surgeon-General,to the 
Army. _ [is private practice now also 
materially increased—he had more con- 
sultations then, probably, than any other 
surgcon. In 1789, on the death of Adair, 
he suceeeded to the offices of Surgeon- 
Gencral to the Army and Inspcctor of 
Hospitals. Hunter had now arrived at 
the zenith of his fame. The views of his 
early life had now expanded into realities ; 
he had seen the successful carrying out of 
many improvements in practice, which his 
own inquiries had suggested and his own 
experience approved of; and if at any 
time during his career his imagination 
had soared high, he could scarcely have 
hoped for a higher point of ambition. 

Such is a brief outline of upwards of 
forty years of the life of John Hunter: 
but the mere chronological detail of the 
prominent events of such a man give but 
little idea of his place among the great 
characters that have adorned their sta- 
tion. 

To estimate the man, it must be ob- 
served what impression he made on the 
period of his existence; what stamp of 
himself he has left behind; in what man- 
ner he has stereotyped himself on the age 
in which he lived. Here, indeed, lies his 
true character, and John Hunter can only 
be appreciated in such an estimate as may 
be thus made, Rude in his manner; 
rough in his speech; unable, through 
neglect. of early education, to express him- 
self with force or elegance either in speak- 
ing or writing; of an irritable and easily 
provoked temper; overbearing often in 


his demeanour to his equals, and little 
conciliatory even to others; addicted 4, 
the gross habit of swearing, in which je 
indulged on all occasions—he yet, with 
all these drawbacks, which might have 
checked any ordinary character, raised 
name for himself far surpassing all mony. 
mental fame. 

Karly in his anatomical career, he had 
struck out the idea that it was impossible 
to arrive at just conclusions by confining 
his observations to the human frame alone. 
To gain a real and deep insight into the 
subject, it was necessary to ransack Na. 
ture’s realms, and bring together from 
every quarter all those parts having a rela. 
tion to each other. To this may, ina 
remarkable degree, be traced all his sue- 
cess, and all the fame he acquired. Asa 
surgeon, he might have found his equal; 
as a naturalist, it was possible that others 
might have shared his reputation; but as 
a combination of the two characters, he 
stood alone. 

Nor were his studies carried on with any 
ordinary degree of labour. Early and late 
he was to be found either handling his 
scalpel, or arranging some specimen of 
Nature he might have acquired. He rose 
at four or five o’clock, and confined him- 
self to his dissecting-room till nine. After 
his morning meal, he received his patients 
until eleven or twelve. He then went his 
rounds of visiting with a strictness of punc- 
tuality well worthy of imitation. Te re- 
turned to dinner at four, the then fashion- 
able hour; and then, after an hour’s sleep, 
retired to his study with his amanuensis, 
and buried himself till past the midnight 
hour in the depths of his own researches. 
This was at the height of his career; but 
even at the outset his labours were intense 
—so much so as to render it necessary, 
after repeated attacks of illness, to seek a 
change of climate. In his situation with 
the army, while others might have been 
content to seek in repose the return to 
health, Hunter may be said to have com- 
menced, not only those experiments of 
natural history which contributed so much 
to his success, but also the collection of 
those materials which formed the ground: 
word of his splendid museum. The cam- 
paign in Portugal opened to him a new 
sphere of inquiry, the result of which he 
subsequently made public. No oppor- 
tunity seems to have been lost, or allowed 
even to pass neglected by. It is this 
that makes the man of science. With 
the mind to conceive, the foundation must 
be laid in labour, if the fabric is ever to 
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be raised as the proud monument of fame 
—not the mere mechanical labour which 
night pile up a mound, but the skill and 
research to achieve a pyramid. 

Hunter has been accused of plagiarism. 
As he preferred studying Nature to books, 
it might happen that when any new idea 
was developed in his mind he was desi- 
rous of appropriating it as exclusively his 
own, though it is natural to suppose he 
had been often anticipated in these dis- 
coverics. He was tenacious of his claim, 
and urged it, perhaps, beyond due bounds : 
this disposition led him into disputes with 
others, and was also the cause of that 
quarrel with his brother which was never 
forgiven by the latter, and broke all the 
long and endearing ties of kindred and 
association. It may have been a failing, 
which must not be harshly judged of. 
Many leading members of the profession 
had, at that time, been conteut to jog on 
inthe old routine of practice, which was 
clogged with ignorance and prejudice; 
Hunter had struck out a path for himself 
by blending human and comparative ana- 
tomy into one comprehensive whole, he 
had enlarged the basis of surgical science, 


and might consequently be impatient if 


others, following his steps, should snatel 
from him those laurels lie conceived to be 
justly his due. 

Surgery, indeed, owes a deep debt to 
Hunter; he saw the fallacy of the harsh 
system of practice which had so long 
prevailed; he accordingly rejected it, and 
substituted a milder treatment, leaving 
Nature herself as much as possible to act 
as a remedial agent: anexample it would 
be well, even now, more extensively to 
follow for the sake of suffering humanity. 

‘There are various opinions of Hunter’s 
character as anoperator. Some consider 
him to have possessed great skill, while 
others do not seem to have rated him 
highly. The truth, therefore, lies pro- 
bably between the two extremes. And, 
if not very dexterous, he was generally 
considered sure; but he himself does not 
uppear to have attached much importance 
to this point, as he used frequently to 
say, “To perform an operation is to mu- 
‘ilate a patient we cannot cure ; it should 
therefore be considered as an imperfec- 
‘ion in our art.” A sentiment honour- 
adle to his feelings, and a convincing 
roof of the high standard of excellence 
‘o which he would, if possible, have 
‘aised the practice of surgery. . 

Hunter’s correspondence with his pupil 
Jenner shows him to be a man of warm 
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and kindly feelings; and this is also clear 
from the affectionate manner in which all 
who were at all connected with him, clung 
closely to him, for through the roughness 
of the surface they could see the bright 
gem within. The many letters of his to 
his former pupil, which have been pre- 
served, show, also, how constantly his 
nind was fixed on the one object before 
hiin—his devotion to the study of natural 
history. 

Notwithstanding the success of John 
Hunter, scarcely at any time of his life 
was his income sufficient to cover the 
expenses he incurred; even on the occa- 
sion of his marriage with Miss Home, in 
1771, a sister of Sir Everard Home, he 
was indebted to his treatise on the Teeth 
for the means of defraying the expenses 
necessarily attendant on such an event. 
Ambitious he might have been, but it 
was not by accumulation of wealth that 
he thought to raise himself; for he only 
looked upon money as a means of carry- 
ing out his researches, and making addi- 
tions to his museum. 

It was only towards the close of his 
life that he felt that his neglect in this 
respect had left his family unprovided 
for. Future generations have profited 
by it, as his museum, for which Govern- 
nent gave 15,000/., besides subsequently 
an additional grant to give it accommo- 
dation, has now become the property of 
the public. 

This monument of industry, which is 
not surpassed by any in the whole world, it 
must be remembered, is the production of 
the exertion of one man. The amount of 
mere animal labour necessarily employed 
in the execution must have been enormous. 
And taking into consideration collateral 
occupation, it is indeed a subject of 
wonder as well as admiration. With such 
a head to guide, with such a hand to exe- 
cute, the Hunterian Museum descends to 
posterity, a work which has no parallel. 

Hunter had for many years suffered 
from axgina pectoris, a disease at that time 
but little understood. The pain he often 
experienced ouly added fuel to his natu- 
ral irritability ; this increased towards the 
close of his life. So little contro! had he 
over his temper, that this alone was fre- 
quently the cause of a paroxysm of pain. 
lt is melancholy to reflect, that an out- 
break of passion should have been the 
proximate cause of his death. It may be 
imagined, from the little respect he had for 
many of his profession who were high in 
office, that he was not on good terms with 
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them: this was more particularly the case 


with those he was connected with at St. 
George’s Hospital. 


when he attended the board meetings at 


the hospital, it was seldom that something 


did not happen which ruffled his temper. 
On the last occasion of his appearance, on 


the 16th October, 1793, in the course of 


his remarks, he made some observation 
which one of his colleagues thought it ne- 
cessary to contradict. ‘‘ Hunter ceased 
speaking, retired from the table, and, 
struggling to suppress the tumult of his 
passion, hurried into an adjoining room, 
which he had searcely reached, when, with 
a deep groan, he fell lifeless into the arms 


Several matters oc- 
curred which increased this schism, and 


JOHN HUNTER. 


of Dr. Robertson, one of the physician 
of the hospital, who chanced to be sre. 
sent.” All attempts to restore animation 
were useless, . 

The profession of surgery owes much {p 
Hunter. Not only has he added largely 
to the stores of medical knowledge, but he 
raised also the standard of surgical ae. 
quirements; and the consequence has 
been that, since his day, many men of fa 
higher attainments have been induced to 
seek this as a path to prosperity and 
fame. 

John Hunter’s career may be summed 
up In afew words. A rough, untaught lad, 
he found surgery a inere mechanical art: 
he left it to posterity a science. 
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A LITTLE STORY 


TiiERE was once a very young gentleman. 
[ am on speaking terms with him, and 
could tell many a capital story about 
him, This young gentleman was about 
five or six years of age, but such a hero, 
that he was not a bit afraid to tackle a 
large flock of geese, and if even he could 
not conquer his piece of cake, he did not 
cry like some young gentlemen I might 
mention. Ile happened to be on a visit 
to his grandparents at Bath, and I am 
bound to say he was not very badly off. 
His grandma was all anxiety the day 
through lest he might be starved; his 
wunts told him famous stories at night to 
send him to sleep; and when he opened 
his eyes in the morning, there was a 
windmill just opposite which caused him 
great fun. His grandfather felt from 
time to time in his pocket for a little 
sixpence, so that he might get some 
dessert, in case his grandmamma had 
forgotten it. Now, 1 ask you, what 
more could he desire ? 

As a general rule, however, things 
were all too quiet for him in the house, 
and he had no playmates. At last he 
began to grow tired. ‘ Whata miserable 
life this is,” he thought. “I must see 
the world; I cannot stand this any 
longer.” 

He had heard many people talking, 
must here remark, of the pleasure of 
travelling and surveying the world. 

No sooner said than done! Before he 
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really knew what he was going to do, he 
vas out of the town, across the bridge. 
Then he walked boldly along the road, 
the world before him where to choose. 
Persons who met him gazed at him with 
astonishment, but did not venture to 
speak to him or set him straight, for he 
looked so enterprising. 

Now, I must describe his dress to you. 
He wore a blue tunie with large blue 
sleeves, and blue and red striped trousers ; 
on his head a smart velvet cap. ‘There 
was room for taking him for a kmght or 
a soldier, or for neither of the two. In 
addition, he had fastened on a belt from 
which hung a large sabre; for he wisely 
thought he might find it of use. 

After walking a little way, my young 
gentleman found himself on the hig! road, 
which was very pleasant walking. Our 
hero reflected for some time; but, then, 
considering it too broad for his small 
person, and seeing, moreover, a footpath 
running across the fields, he boldly sur- 
mounted the stile and followed the path. 
No one knew over how many mountains 
the high road might run; but the foot- 
path led straight out into the world. Why, 
a village was visible no great distance off! 
Had our young gentleman been taller, he 
might have perceived this from the road; 
but, as it was, he walked some distance, 
as it lay, as you may, right before his 
nose. He had a habit, too, of turning 


his eyes first on the sky and then on the 
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eround, whence he overlooked the nearest 
objects, as, for instance, the finger-post, 
on which the name of the village was 
written. He did not discover it till he 
ran his head against it and lost his velvet 
cap. He took it up from the ground, 
and regarded the post with some sur- 
prise. “He certainly saw there was some 
writing on the board, but he did not 
trouble himself about that. All at once 
he saw the village, which was at no great 
distance from the post. Whio could he 
happier than he? He had reached the 
first station on his journey. He made 
up his mind that this was Bristol, and 
that his Biddy’s father lived there, to 
whom he would pay a visit. 

Now you must know that in his parents’ 
house was a servant who went by the 
name of Biddy, who came from Bristol. 
Her real name was Bridget, but every- 
body called her by the shorter title. The 
young gentleman was very fond of her, 
for she did everything he might desire. 
The only thing was, he would not let her 
kiss him: when she made the attempt, 
he would shout, ‘‘ Biddy, keep off,” and 
at times drew his sabre upon her ; still 
he did her no hurt. Often would she 
tell him of her home, the great city of 
Bristol, and her father who lived there. 
She had promised to take him with her 
the first time she had a holiday, and 
described what pleasure her father would 
feel at his visit, and the lollipops he would 
be sure to buy for him. 

The young gentleman had, therefore, 
very ood reasons for wishing the village 
in front of him to be the home of his 
dear Bridget. For, in the first place, it 
is a pleasure even to the most enter- 
prising traveller to find some one he 
knows in foreign parts, even were it only 
Biddy’s father ; and, in the second place, 
you may fairly assume that lollipops were 
things not to be despised by a circum- 
navigator. As regards the latter. point, 
I leave it entirely tio your own feelings. 
Among the young gentlemen who read 
this narrative there will certainly not be 
one not ready to grant how necessary 
and useful refreshments are for a short 
walk, much more for a journey round 
the world. 

Naturally, the first great point was to 
know whether this was really Bristol. 
But to ask was not our hero’s business ; 
he made up his mind to it once for all, 
and hence it must be Bristol. He there- 
fore marched into the village with a 
majestic clatter of his sabre. The people 
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looked at him with surprise, but he di 
not speak to one of them. Here 
there a naughty little boy might mak 
fun of him, but he paid no attention t. 
it. He carefully surveyed the house: 
one after the other, and thought as 1 
which was the one in which Biddy’s fat}: 
lived. Unfortunately the houses could 
not supply this information, and on uo! 
a single one was written, “ Bid ly’s fathe 
lives here!” and even had it been so, i 
would not have done him much good: 
for, as I remarked before, he had no 
special liking for writing. And even i! 
the said father had been looking out o! 
one of the windows, it would not has 
been of the slightest service to him; fo: 
he only knew him by Biddy’s stories, bu: 
had never seen him. 

Thus he had walked through the entir 
village, and stopped at the last houses 
past which a stream flowed. The wat: 
was so clear that he halted to admire } 
At length a man came out and beg 
washing something. He perceived thi 
young gentleman, and looked up to hin 
several times anxiously and kindly. ‘Thy 
young gentleman’s attention was als 
attracted ; the old man’s face inspired 
him with confidence, and he decided t! 
this must be the man he was lookin 
for. 

He walked up to him and said—*“ .\ 
you Biddy’s father ?” 

The man rose in surprise, and asked— 
* Who is Biddy ?” 

“ Biddy of Bristol,” the young gen! 
man replied, as he leant on his sabre. 

“T haven’t got any Biddy,” the o! 
man said, “nor is this Bristol. Why, | 
a good ten miles from here.” 

This remark rendered the young «& 
tleman very thoughtful. He had alread. 
walked a long way. What, still ten mil 
togo! That must be a long distance, 
was evident to him. And then, fron 
Bristol off into the world! He had 
idea it was so large. 

The man now asked him whence 
came and what he meant to do. Th: 
young gentleman gave him an hones‘ 
answer. The man was greatly start 
by it, and told him he: rtily that he is 
better turn back, for the world was 
large for his small Ic ‘7s; he ought to 
happy that he had parents and relati 
to take care of him. Further, he remin 
him that his friends were naam 
the greatest state of alarm about hi 
already. 

All this the young genticman fully « 
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prehended. The good man put him on 
his road, and so he walked back to Bath, 
though not so proudly as when he set 
out. 

Any reasonable being couldhave covered 
the distance in an hour, but our young gen- 
tleman required the whole afternoon, for 
he stopped every minute to gaze at the 
clouds and birds. Besides, he frequently 
crew tired; and then found it necessary 
to rest a little. 

When he reached the bridge twilight 
had set in, and by the time he reached 
his grandparents’ house it was quite 
dark. 

You can imagine how his return was 
welcomed. His mother had arrived that 
very afternoon to look after her son, and 
now he was nowhere to be found! The 
terror I cannot describe. Messages were 
sent all through the afternoon to their 
friends in the town, but no one had seen 
him, At length, when night came, grand- 
papa was going to have a boat got ready, 
in order to drag the Avon. All at once, 
in the midst of their terror, the clang 
of a sabre was heard, and in he walked 
my young gentleman! 

All began questioning him at once. He 


TEMPLE 


I saw a temple grand and high, 
In visions of the night : 

Upon a lofty hill it stood, 
Amid refulgent light. 


Within this gorgeous temple, I 
Princes and poets saw, 

l‘amous divines and warriors, 
And noted men of law. 


Behoiden were by many an age 
These champions of truth ; 

In solemn grandeur there they sate, 
In everlasting youth. 
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coufessed very calmly that he had made a 
journey into the world, and had year} 

reached Bristol. His aunts began to lauch 
and his grandmamma declared him to be 
a perfect hero. All were glad that he had 
returned ; but two persons concealed their 
delight, his mother and grandfather, The 
mother smote her hands at the thought of 
having a son so ready to leave his home 
but the grandfather’s lip began haneine 
lower and lower, which indicated bad 
weather, as the young gentleman was 
already aware. At length the old gen. 
tleman said :— 7 

“You little rogue and vagabond, who 
told you to go on your travels with empty 
pockets? Wait, I will give you some cash, 
so that you may know in future how you 
will fare when you go into foreign parts 
again. Come here, young gentleman.” 

He seized him by the collar, and I ean 
assure you that my young gentleman did 
not like the way in which coinage was 
struck. 

Biddy, however, was quite beside her- 
self for surprise and pleasure, when he 
returned home with his mother, and she 
learned that her young gentleman had 
almost visited her father at Bristol. 


OF FAME, 

With beauty more than that of earth, 
Their countenances glowed; 

And from their lips for evermore, 
Truth’s sacred lessons flowed. 


And, Oh! my soul indeed desired 
To go within the gate 

Of Fame’s proud temple, and for aye 
With the immortals mate. 


When, lo! an angel’s beauteous form 
Appeared in white attire; | 

And, with a gentle voice, she said, 
“O, mortal man, aspire !” 
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THE SCAPEGOAT. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BY HELPING OTHERS WE HELP OUR- 
SELVES. 


Ir was with a merry step that Maude 
entered her little sitting-room. Her 
father had but just returned from his 
employment, and had taken up a book 
upon art, in which he seemed immersed. 
Although a young man, apparently a 
visitor, sat by his side, and who had 
found refuge, by way of self-defence, in 
another book, Maude no sooner entered 
the room than she ran to her father and 
kissed hin—yes, kissed him! for although 
so matter-of-fact at times, it was but one 
side of her character, distinct from the 
other, which was all heart and emotion. 
Then, turning to her visitor, in whom she 
immediately recognised an old friend, she 
shook him by the hand most. heartily, 
exclaiming, “James, indeed I am happy 
to see you here this evening.” 

“Would that I could think so, Miss 
Lisborne,” replied the young man. 

“For shame, James, to address me so 
formally! I beg you will not ape the 
manner of your superiors; remember, 
always, James, that people of our station 
disguise themselves when they affect that 
cold formality in intimacy; therefore,” 
she continued, good-humouredly, “I beg 
you will not Miss me.” 

“Nay, then, Maude; I hope, indeed, I 
never shall.” 

“James, for shame! when you would 
be witty, play upon your own ideas, not 
the words of others. A good pun even 
is miserable wit; but a trip upon words 
is, indeed, either the faculty of facetie in 
its last extremity, or a mere experiment 
to discover whether you possess the real 
thing itself.” A sate 

“Common-sense is better than wit, 
friend James,” interrupted Mr. Lisborne. 

“It is so, my dear sir,” replied the 
young man, grateful for the interruption ; 
“but few of us, I fear, can boast posses- 
sion of so much as Maude.” 

“My dear girl,” said Mr. Lisborne, 
laughing, “can you not see what my 
young friend is so long beating about the 
bush for? He has fallen in love with your 
common-sense, and is making overtures 
ior its possession. In a few words, then, 
he has obtained my permission to enrol 
himself more permanently in our family 
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circle. Will you exchange my name for 
his? Now, Maude, as there is no coer- 
cion, remember your own favourite ex- 
pression — a plain answer to a_ plain 
question.” 

‘My dear sir,” said the young man, 
suddenly abashed at the abrupt appeal of 
Mr. Lisborne, and turning to Maude, 
““My dear Maude, I really scarcely dared 
—but, may I hope?” 

“Now really, gentlemen both, this is 
sudden, and J-—” 

“Come, Maude, a plain answer to a 
plain question, you know,” said the 
father, laughing. 

“You have mentioned my rule, my 
dear father—the present circumstances 
are my exception. Indeed, I have no 
intention, or in fact wish for marriage at 
present.” 

“Pooh! pooh! I shall leave you to 
discuss this little matter to yourself,” 
said Mr. Lisborne, leaving the room as he 
spoke, and leaving behind him a couple 
whom he had rendered superlatively 
ridiculous. 

Maude’s face grew crimson, and the 
young man’s tinted with white and red. 
But alone, he grew bold; and as he ap- 
proached Maude and took her land, he 
sighed a request for an answer. 

“My father was abrupt and cruel, 
James: he knew what my answer must 
be.” 

“ Must! why must, Maude?” 
sionately exclaimed the young man. 

“‘T have reasons, my answer must be, 
no,” 

This little no was a single knock upon 
his heart, and was found too weak to be 
admitted there among his hopes and as- 
pirations. He would still hope, and he 
told her so; he gave way to rhapsody 
and despair—at least, the language that 
represents those emotions—to all of 
which Maude replied, putting her finger 
to her lips, “Hush! James; we are 
greater friends than ever, and shall be 
greater friends still, if my little nimble- 
fingered Minnie hopes but truly.” 

“ Minnie!’ exclaimed the young man, 
“why, Maude, 1 vow e 

« Hush ! no doubt,” exclaimed Maude. 
One would imagine that you fancied my 
refusal to your small request arose from 
jealousy. No, there is no jealousy without 
love, James; and I shall, indeed, be 
jealous if you do not love — 
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“Farewell, Maude,” said the young 
man, in a desponding tone. 

“Tf for ever, fare-thee-well!” replied 
Maude, mimicking him. ‘“ Do be a ittle 
more romantic, or a little less so; fiction 
and water is the vilest compound upon 
earth.” 

“This is eruel, Maude,” continued 
James. 

“Now, do not be so romantic, James. 
A week, and you will be convalescent ; 
nay, more, glad and rejoicing. And now,” 
added Maude, most tantalizingly, “if you 
had but said good-bye—plain English 
good-bye—you would have escaped this 
rather more painful than pleasant scene 
to both of us. Good-bye. Monday even- 
ing you will be here with my father and 
little Minnie, and she shail not know 
anything about this proposal of yours to 
her friend.” 

James Rothsay had been brought up 
inthe same factory in which Mr. Lisborne 
was employed; in fact, he had been the 
chief means of getting the latter employ- 
ment there. His mother, Mrs. Rothsay, 
was the patroness of Maude. Intelligent, 
persevering, and studious, James had 
formed a warm friendship with Maude’s 
father, who felt doubly bound to James 
by the ties of gratitude to his mother for 
her kindness to Maude, and also by his 
liking for his habits and kind heart. 
During the whole period of the Lisbornes’ 
residence in the metropolis, a week had 
never passed without a good half of its 
evenings being spent with Maude and her 
father. And since Mrs. Rothsay had left 
London, the Lishornes had shown him 
additional attention. 

Now it had so happeued that Maude, 
about a year before James proposed to 
her, had taken charge of a pretty little 
orphan girl, io whom she soon became as 
attached as to a sister, and it was with no 
little pride that she watched the develop- 
ment of Minnie’s usefulness under her 
own direction; and though Maude was 
far from being a match-maker, she had 
often thought of the possibility of a union 
between her two favourites, James and 
Minnie: it became a wish, a hope, one 
that strengthened the more from noticing 
the attention James had paid to her for 
some time. James, ungrateful fellow! 
had been thinking of the teacher, while 
that teacher was thinking of him for her 
pupil; and he tried to love Minnie for 
the sake of Maude; he fancied that to 
love Minnie was to make an avenue, an 
entrenchment, up which he could march 


to the affections of Maude. Alas! for 
poor Minnie ; she did not imagine herself 
a proxy. Never daring to make his Joye 
known to Maude, he had broached jt to 
her father, whose ready concurrence was 
obtained. 

Mr. Lisborne had not the slightest 
notion Maude would give a refusal: op 
the contrary, believing his daughter to 
have been positively awaiting such a pro- 

osition from James. However pained 
laude might have felt at such a result 
she still hoped for the best: she knew 
that a first refusal is not attended with 
such destructive consequences as is popu 
larly believed, and, moreover, she had 
firm faith m the power of Minnie, and 
had some little knowledge of the inflam. 
mable disposition of James, who often, in 
the presence of Maude and Minnie, com- 
aring the two together, had thought, 
Vell, there can be no question which 
would make the best wife; but the second 
best would be Minnie. As it was, he 
wisely took a day’s holiday, the next 
worked a little harder, and, lastly, per- 
fected a cure by attaching himself to 
Minnie. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


IN WHICH TWO PERSONS ARE RUINED.— 
WHOSE FAULT Is IT? 

Ir is a dreary evening im mid-winter: 
Pendarves Grange is set in a chaotic 
blackness: the cold wind murmurs as it 
rustles through the trees, which can 
only be seen as the light from the crevices 
in the shutters falls upon them. Mrs. 
Pendarves is sitting with her head resting 
upon her hand, intently listening to an 
attorney, who is perusing aloud some 
document. As each word leaves his lips, 
she stretches her vision till her eyes seem 
strained with the exertion, and she 
watches every muscle of his face as if 
her life depended upon the summing up 
and the conclusions to be delivered by 
him. The more earnestly he reads, the 
more intently are her eyes fixed upoa 
him. At last he lifts his eyes from the 
parchment, and Mrs, Pendarves quivers 
with anxiety. She would break the 
silence, but is restrained by tear, which 
seems to retain the question she wo 

utter in her throat. Why does not the 


visitor break the silence? Ay, why n0b, 
indeed! thinks Mrs. Pendarves; but he 
does not, and the lady herself gives rap! 
and nervous utterance to the question, 
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“ Your opinion, what is it, Mr. Hastings, 

after this lengthened and attentive pe- 
rusal? Have I one single chance? Tell 
me.” 

“We have a bad ease, I believe, ma- 
dam; although a circumstance as light 
as the turning of a straw may alter the 
present mauspicious aspect; the death 
of the last holder is most unfortunate, 
but more so his dying insolvent.” 

The lady’s face grew marvellously pale 
at this reply; the trembling blood fled 
from her lips, and passed thr ouch her veins 
like an electric shock; some unnaturally 
strong emotion shook her frame; she 
strnzgled to calm herself, as, with half- 
choked utterance, she almost groaned 
rather than spoke :— 

** His will be done, my dear sir. This 
is indeed a blow that will cut in twain 
the only tie, but one, that binds my heart 
to this world. ‘To effect this purchase I 
have saved, saved; ay, and you know not 
how I have saved—even to abject mean- 
ness—through my whole widowhood, for 
years and years, for the purpose of re- 
instating my poor boy in the position of 
his ancestors. I have piled and piled up 
gold; and at last, after all my nti IT am 
plundered by a villain, and my whole he: ip 
is transmuted into agony, bitter agony. 
Oh, my poor, poor boy, ¢ can pride be so 
unholy a thing, that its possessor is left 
unprotected by her own guardian angel ? 
Is that unholy pride which seeks to enrich 
the only thing it loves upon earth? Can 
it be likened, and the same punishment 
meted out to it, as that of the miserable 
passion of the mere worldling, who heaps 
up gold that he may bask in its glitter 
only ? If it is a sin, then am I fear- 
fully wicked, though T —_ sinned in 
error. No, no, I am bitter! ;, but rightly 
punished. My poor, poor boy? And the 
last words grating upon her strongest 


feelings, the proud lady fell backwards 
in her ch air. “Stay, s ir,” said she, “call 
no one. Jt was but & momentary spasin 


of disappointment ;? and placing her 
hands to her throat, she continued, * I, 
i am reconciled,—if the poor lamb finds 
the rough winds of heaven tempered to 
its hearing—surely, surely,” and here her 
voice became thicker, “a woman—a lady, 
can bear the strongest gusts of at le ~ast 
pecuniary misfortune.” And she became 
calm; but it was a strange calmness, and 
so thought Mr. Hastings, who hastily, 

as if stricken with a sudden thought, le ft 
the room, ostensibly to speak to his clerk, 
but really to forbid the approach of a 
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stranger whom he heard in the hall in- 
quiring of the servants for their mistress. 

He had not time, for the stranger 
rushed, rather than walked, into the 
room. They met vis-a-vis. 

“ You here, Mr. Smith 7” said Hastings. 

“Why not, as well as yourself, Mr. 
Hastings ?” replied the new comer, start- 
ing as if stung by an adder, but his face 
mantling with crimson, and averting if 
from Mrs. Pendarves, who had no sooner 
caught sight of him than she coolly moved 
the papers from the table, and locked 
them in a despatch-box. 

“Oh, simply because I understood 
that you were rusticated at Boulogne, 
Mr. Smith,” replied the other, with a 
sneer. 

“ Mr. Smith,” echoed the lady, gazing 
at the stranger. “ Mr. Smith” a as 
the latter laid his finger upon his lips, 
expressively), she continued, “ you gen- 
tlemen seem to have met before;” and 
turning to the stranger, she said, “ Mr. 
Smith, I crave your indulgence for a few 
minutes, while I finish some business with 
this gentleman.” 

Mr. Smith left the room. 

It was not long before Mr. Hastings 
took his leave, and the stranger entered 
the room. 

“ Mother, dearest mother !”—*‘* Hugo, 
my darling son!” are the words ex- 
changed, and they are in each other’ 
arms; and it was only in the mecting 
with her son, after a long estrangement, 
that Mrs. Pendarves felt emotion not to 
be vulgarity of feeling. The struggles 
she had passed through during her in 
terview with th attorney, Hastings, 
had been but a peace spasm of the 
passions, and then but because it had 
probed too deeply her aifection, ‘Th 
meeting, the surprise, had been mutual 
Mrs. Pendarves’ transaction with the 
attorney was as enigmatical to Hugo as 
was his assumed name of Smith. ‘There 
Is a sympathy in secrets as in othe! 
things. ‘lhe surprise at seeing her son, 
when least expected and least. wanted, 
had not been sutficiently strong to over. 
balance her habitual presence of mind— 
hence the reason of her placing the 
papers under cover at the first glance o! 
her son. Her ready, intuitive wit told 
her that the real name of her son was 
not known to Mr. Hastings, and Hugo’s 
confusion of manner at meeting that per- 
sonage showed her there was some strong 
reason for his remaining in ignorance 0! 
it, as clearly as the sign of non-reco onitiol 
14—2 
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which he had made. The recognition 
over, for the first time in their lives, two 
hearts that had almost beat in unison, 
stood in astonishment at each other, as if 
each were conscious of covert duplicity, 
each longed to ask, while each dreaded 
being asked, the meaning of this mutual 
want of comprehension. A tear stood 
in the mother’s eye as she gazed upon 
her son’s haggard and careworn fea- 
tures, and it was this tear that fetched 
words from the heart of Hugo—* Mother, 
dear mother,” said he, “‘why those full 
eyes?” Turning to avert her face from 
her son, her features caught an unnatural 
shade from the reflection of the lamp, 
and which Hugo observing, he started, 
and in terrified accents exclaimed, “My 
God! mother, why those bloodless cheeks? 
You are not well; some strange excite- 
ment is killing you, and before my very 
face; and now, now——” he said, vehe- 
mently clutching her hand. 

“ Hugo, Hugo, be quiet, child; it is 
not I that am excited, it is you, and in 
such a state can scarce bear what I have 
to tell you. Be calm, Hugo,” said she, 
rently disentangling her hand from his. 
** Listen ; you are ruined, Hugo.” 

* | know it; 1 know, indeed I do, 
and but too bitterly—wretch that Iam!” 
replied Hugo. 

* You know it, Hugo ?” said Mrs. Pen- 
darves, emphasizing the pronoun ; “ how, 
my dear boy ? surely you are wandering. 
Be tranquil—be tranquil, Hugo, we must 
bear our misfortunes.” 

“There must be some horrible mis- 
take,” said Hugo, emphatically. “ Oh, 
did you know all, you would not deem 
me wandering—not at least now. But 
what meanyou, mother? You cannotknow 
anything, unless, indeed, that fellow who 
but now left the room has disclosed all. 
But it is impossible, he knew not even 
my name,” 

“You are right in your conjectures, 
Hugo; Mr. Hastings has indeed made a 
fearful disclosure ;” and, gazing intently 
on the features of her son, her firmness 
gave way to uncontrollable tears. 

“The wretch, the cruel wretch! But, 
mother, 1 thought to have brought you 
the first intelligence, and so to have 
softened, at least im your eyes, my dis- 
grace.” 

“ Hugo, for heaven’s sake, what means 
all this +—yow disgraced !—bring me the 
first intelligence!” said Mrs. Pendarves, 
startled in herturn. But,” she continued, 
resuming her natural calmness, “ you are 


taking this loss too much to 
have all half our fortune nw wi 

“Oh, would that it were so, dear, dear 
mother !” 

“It is so, my dear boy; but since | 
find you so well acquainted with this 
Mr. Hastings, I must, in my turn, charge 
him with having betrayed my secret to 
you; and yet it can scarcely be so, if he 
knew you not as Hugo Pendarves. el] 
me, Hugo, how could you know of this » 

“Mother,” said Hugo, his eyes glari 
in her face, “is this meant as kindly 
softening down my disgrace, or is it that 
you—that I—that both of us, are mad? 
Amlina dream? Am I not ruined— 
totally beggared, except what your charity 
may give me? Am I not hunted by 
bailiffs, and worse—is this a dream 2” 

“Hugo, is this true which you are 
now telling me?” said Mrs. Pendarves, 
hastily interrupting her son; “tell me, 
tell me.” 

“It is true, indeed!” replied Hugo, 
passionately. 

“Then, indeed, we are doubly and irre- 
trievably ruined. Great heavens! this is 
too much;” and she sank exhausted in 
a chair, physically and mentally over- 
powered. 

“Mother, dear mother, forgive me. 
But, what mean you—both ruined? No, 
no, not so bad as that, either,” said Hugo, 
with an hysterical laugh. ‘Thank heaven, 
I had only power to ruin myself.” 

The laugh recalled Mrs. Pendarves to 
herself. So strongly were her affections 
interwoven in her son, she could not feel 
a pang while witnessing those suffered by 
him. 

“Nay, Hugo, it is terrible, but we 
must e’en try our best yet. We are 
indeed both ruined, although from dif- 
ferent causes, Listen, Hugo, and tell 
me whether my sufferings are not equal 
to your own. For years and years past 
—for you, but without your knowledge— 
I have lived retired, and scarcely to the 
extent my position required, for the pur 
pose of saving. I have saved, and saved, 
for the purpose of gratifying the grand 
passion of my soul, viz., that of bemg 
the means of refounding our family. 4 
estate not many miles from here was for 
sale: I became the purchaser: three 
months after my purchase, the villain 0 
whom I bought it absconded—no one 
can tell where. Upon the death of the 
first proprietor, he had assumed, and ha 
held for many years, possession of the 
property as heir-at-law, believing the 
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proprietor’s son to be dead: the latter 
has appeared, and I have no title.” 

“It is probable that he may be found,” 
said Hugo. 

‘Impossible, I fear,” replied Mrs. 
Pendarves; “and if so, the money he 
had from me is squandered.” 

“Then, this place—this alone—is all 
that is left us,” said Hugo, despondingly. 

“‘ Not so, my dear; even this place I 
have heavily mortgaged to raise money 
to complete the purchase.” 

“This house mortgaged! Mortgaged, 
did you say, dear mother ?” replied Hugo, 
at this announcement fixing his glassy 
eyes upon Mrs. Pendarves. ‘“ Mother, 
mother, glass-engraving is more fit for a 
gentleman; or he starves—starves, and 
must, to live, become either a beggar or 
a felon.” 

“Hugo, Hugo! my child, my boy, re- 
proach me not; look not like that, dear 
Hugo! Indeed, indeed, I thought but of 
you alone;” and the statue-like figure 
throbs with human emotions, the pulse 
beats quickly, the blood gushes across her 
face, and plays about her arms, and large 
tears roll down her beautiful face. The 
haughty woman pleads to the son whom 
she has ruled, and yet the ruling and the 
pleading were both gushings from the 
fountain of maternal love. 

Hugo became calmed at this sight, but 
for a moment only; it was too much, and, 
clasping his hands to the sides of his 
head, and running his fingers through his 
hair, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Mother, mother! 
Oh, God! this is too much. You who 
have so loved, to say this; and I, who 
have robbed, reproach you in the midst 
of misfortunes—a beggar— half my 
doing—all, all through me. Oh, God! 
this is more than I can bear!” and he 
fell upon a sofa sobbing with agony. 

Both mother and son, starting from 
two different points, had met together, 
as it were, in the midst-of ruin. How 
Mrs. Fendarves met with her misfortunes, 
she has herself related. The day after 
the above meeting, Hugo related the 
cause of his own ruin. ‘To recapitulate 
it verbatim would be useless. Alas! it 
is an oft-told tale—a good resolution 
formed, constitutionally broken, ennui 
followed, the recipe was sought in excite- 
ment; in the world of excitement are to 
be found sharpers, swindlers, bill dis- 
counters, and all the other materials of 
ruin. ‘The more Hugo became involved, 
the more he feared its reaching his 
mother’s ears; and the more he became 


afraid of the latter, the more he became 
involved—and the reader may easily 
imagine the rest. As for the attorney, 
Hastings, he was no other than the very 
attorney who had taken out writs against 
him, and to whom he was known only 
under the name of Smith, 

Since the return of Hugo to his 
mother’s house months have elapsed. 
Under the advice of her attorney, Mrs, 
Pendarves’s case was brought to trial; 
she is an injured woman; and that her 
case is as clear as the bright, blue sky, all 
admit. She and her son have but one 
idea—that of gaining the trial. The 
appointed day comes on: the case is 
tried; and pure justice throws its mantle 
over the lady. She is successful, but for 
that very success the deeper involved in 
ruin; the adverse party, the fraudulent 
seller, has decamped, and Mrs. Pendarves 
is muleted in the whole expenses. ‘This 
trial was the point upon which the emo- 
tions and passions of both mother and 
son were for months balanced ; it is over, 
and the cord tightens around the mother’s 
heart—she and her son are engulfed in 
penury. A new terror approaches: Hugo 
is arrested and cast into prison: his name 
figures in the insolvent court: the day 
of his hearing approaches; and, for the 
second time, Mrs. Pendarves appears in 
a court of law; but not, this time, as a 
victim, to be sympathized with, but as 
the mother of a fraudulent debtor—for, 
from the mass of facts in which Hugo’s 
affairs had become plunged—and although 
the Commissioner, in a long address, 
admits Hugo’s conduct to have arisen 
more from weakness of disposition than 
fraudulent intentions—yet so clearly has 
the opposing creditor’s counsel placed 
the vast injury done to his client by its 
effects, that the judge can but award the 
lightest punishment which the law has 
meted out for the offence—two years’ im- 
prisonment. During the delivery of this 
judgment, a cord has been tugging to its 
utmost tension. Hugo’s free escape 
would not have removed the disgrace, or 
slackened it; but the sentence—tlhie ter- 
rible terminus of a life of hopes and fears 
—is too much, and the cord bursts; if 
has snapped: a bloodvessel has burst : 
small, livid spots of blood burst from 
between the lips of Mrs. Pendarves : she 
falls—not faints—from the emotion. A 
lady is taken ill incourt: she is removed ; 
and the same hour in which this dying 
mother is taken to her town lodgings, 
witnesses also the removal of her son to 
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the Kine’s Bench. One Pendarves has 
been removed towards the tomb of the 
dead, while auother has been removed to 
the tomb of the living. The pall of 
eternity has fallen over one; the pall of 
time has fallen over the other. 


a ene 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUT OF THE FRYINGPAN INTO THE FIRE. 


Arrer two years’ incarceration, Hugo sits 
at the window of his little cell-like room 
in the “Bench,” somewhat paler, but 
with less angularity in his figure. The 
two years have not done harm to the ex- 
ternal, then let us hope that it may have 
benefited the internal man. The little 
room, being upon the poor side of the 
yrison, is not overloaded with furniture ; 
but malgré its poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, it 1s an index of the tenant-mind,— 
it is a combination of the practical, use- 
ful, ornamental, and learned: there are 
flowers in the window which must have 
been tended with great care to have 
reached their apparent perfection. The 
walls are those of primitive civilization,— 
quite free from paper or paint, but white 
and wholesome. ‘Two handsome portraits 
of the parents of the tenant seem to be 
looking—so life-like, and yet so painfully 
—down upon their son, from the walls, 
that one could fancy them gifted with 
the power of seeing, hearing, watching, 
wishing, hoping,—nay, everything but 
speech and motion. Hugo would gaze 
upon them for hours, till a supernatural 
sensation came over him, and he would 
fancy a silent communication between his 
- aner these representatives of the dead. 

pposite these portraits were several 
stern realities, in the shape of culinary 
utensils, but yet hung against the wall, 
over the fireplace, with care and taste; 
two years’ confinement teaches care and 
taste even in the hanging of pots, kettles, 
and pans. A deal table and two cliairs, 
with a small bed in one corner, formed 
the whole of the cabinetmaker’s art in 
the room. A small deal shelf was affixed 
just over the bed, upon which were a 
quantity of books, and upon the bed a 
small and handsome black cat. Hugo is 


sitting at the window, writing: a heap of 
manuscript is before him. He is a man of 
feeling: he has worked hard and labori- 
ously to transfer these feelings, and the 
experiences which had wrought them, to 
paper. He has no friend in the world; 
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but once more there, he will make a sey. 
sation; he will become an author: he 
longs,—he hopes to enrol himself one of 
the band of civilizers. Others have done 
so, Why not he? He has talents, he has 
industry, he thinks he has gained fixedness 
of purpose: he is a scholar,—a classical 
scholar: he has all these: the path js 


paved. ‘Then authorship shall carve him 
a name. Wait a little, Hugo, these 


thoughts have passed through many a 
brain ere they reached yours, and fruit. 
lessly so, too. The time is now approach- 
ing for his discharge, and he is to retum 
to the world, minus 42s world (his mother), 
minus his walking-staff (money), minus 
everything; he ponders, doubts grow 
over his mind, and he sinks back despond- 
ingly in his chair. He shades his brow 
with his hand, and is lost in thought. 
Puss jumps upon the table, and most 
pertinaciously endeavours to remove his 
hands from before his face. How small 
an occurrence will divert the whole eur- 
rent of our thoughts, even at the bitterest 
moment! Hugo caresses the purring 
animal, and begins to think of his book. 
It is finished; he has that moment put 
the Jast touch: and, hurrah! he has ere- 
dentials for fame and money—somethmng 
at least, he thinks, as he sobers down, to 
commence tle world with. After two 
years’ teaching by solitude and reflection, 
this is the conclusion as to a mode of life 
Hugo has arrived at. Doubtlessly if 1s 
the best of his resolutions as yet; but we 
shall sec. ‘The hour has arrived, and 
Hugo leaves the prison. Out, and in the 
busy, stirring streets, and among. the 
throng of busy bodies, a strange revulsion 
takes place in his feelings, and he suils 
the air with intense delight ; and now he 
thinks of the foolish arguments of those 
who talk of habit being second nature. 
Hugo had not been so long a prisoner 
without forming some kind of acquaint- 
ance in the prison. It was from one of 
these he obtained the address of a lodg- 
ing-house keeper, of whom he procure 
one small attic. A diamond broach be- 
longing to his mother was his only avail- 
able property, and this he converted into 
money. As he walked in wonderment, 
and ‘almost fear, as well as delight, 
through the streets, he felt as one wou 
imagine a bird to feel, who, once having 
been free, has regained his freedom after 
a long period spent in durance. Hugo’ 
future prospects (his manuscripts) were 
in his bag, and with them he found refuge 
from his troubles in his new lodging: 
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From this time we have a month’s events 
to relate. 

The day after his discharge, Hugo went 
the round of the publishers; some he 
saw, who gave him no hopes, others he 
did not see, and upon them he relied,— 
hoped a fortnight, and might have con- 
tinued so to do for twelve months, had 
not chance led him late one night to a 
coflee-house. In the next box sat a man, 
writing as if the fate of an empire de- 
pende .d upon the immediate despatch of 
his lucubrations. Hugo watched him 
with curious interest, as slip after slip of 
paper left lis pen. At last the writer 
arose, and, informing the attendant he 
should soon return, left the room. We 
need not say that Hugo anxiously awaited 
for his return; and, getting into conver- 
sation, Hugo found him (as he thought) 
strangely intelligent for a coffee-house 
frequenter. They became confidential, 
and Hugo mentioned his MS. He did 
not, howe ever, notice the slight curl upon 
the stranger’s lip, as_ he “said, * Your 
wishing to get your living by authorship, 
without the apprenticeship necessary for 
all crafts, is a very common error, my 
dear sir; and to quote the words which I 
have myself just penned in the notice of 
a new book by an aspirant for the literary 
mantle, ‘It is strange that while every 
craft, noble and ienoble, every profession, 
whether liberal or otherwi ise, is considered 
(and rightly so) an impossible acquire- 
ment without a studious apprenticeship, 
that literature, the noblest of them all, 
and which, in ‘Yeality, requires as much, 
if not more careful training, should be 
deemed by every novice in the art of get- 
ting a livelihood, the surest and best way 
of obtaining one.’ However,” he con- 
tinued, “ I will look at your manuscript.” 
The writer kept his word, and the next 
evening saw him at Hugo’s lodgings. He 
had examined Hugo’s plea for ‘fame, and 
found it wanting in every requisite for 
success, but chiefly ‘i in mere mechanical 

ower. And Hugo’s hopes were crushed 
in that direction. It was the old story— 
educated for nothing, he could accom- 
plish nothing, was fit for nothing. He 
felt in his heart that his new friend was 
deceiving him, and could have crushed 
him as easily as his hopes of two years’ 
growth had been crushed. However, as 
he could not do this, he visited a tavern 
with his friend, and returned home, far 
into the next morning, with downcast 
heart and fevered brain. That night 
closed his first fortnight of freedom; he 
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felt that it had brought him a fortnight 
nearer ruin and starvation. 

The next day Hugo visited the coffee- 
house again, and became lost in a mass 
of advertisements in the Times. Surely, 
he thought, among such an immense 
array of w ants some employment. is to be 
found—at any rate there are many ready 
to give it, and so, he applies for the secre- 
taryship of a public company, which is 
advertised, but which situation, had Hugo 
known alittle more of the world, he would 
have been aware, had been virtually, 
though not perhaps actually, filled up be- 
fore the pro formd advertisement had been 
penned. Upon another occasion he makes 
application for a situation to go abroad 
as a travelling companion to a gentleman, 
—but his dreamy aspect and want of 
references (perhaps also his want of good 
clothes) frightened the advertiser. ‘Then, 
what was he todo? Starve, is whispered 
in his ear by his fears. On another day 
he visits the coffee-house, and becomes 
acquainted with an intelligent young man 
whom he had often before met; this 
young man talked of his trade, his pros- 
pects, and industrial successes. Ile was 
one of the class Hugo had been taught to 
despise, and yet instinctively shunned ; 
but his talk of success is madness to 
Hugo. He has another trial,—and this 
time—Oh! shade of Mrs. Pendarves—it 
is for an engagement as a shopman ;—for 
to that, at last, he felt obliged to con- 
descend. But whether the advertiser did 
not comprehend the condescension, or for 
what reason we know not, he certainly 
laughed at Hugo for applying for such a 
situation without experience or know- 
ledge of the trade. As this had been his 
last hope, and he thought it so lowly that 
he would, to use the vulgar phrase, have 
been jumped at, so had his feelings been 
wrought up to a high state of excitement ; 
the refusal had cast him down, and he 
left the shop to crawl deep—very deeply 
in the slough of despond. The poor fel- 
low went along the streets, elbowing his 
way through crowd upon crowd of. ap- 
parently employed people, all of whom 
thought it about as likely that the arch 
fiend himself stood by their side, as one 
who could be in want of bread. An old 
gentleman, with a kind expression of face, 

passed him, with two fair boys, who were 
la ughing happily. “Oh! grandpapa,” 
aid one of the children, pulling him on 
one side, “look, look at that man; look 
at his eyes !” It was Hugo, staring with 
a hungry expression upon ‘them. 
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The old gentleman, observing Hugo, 
turned to the questioning child: “ Ah! 
it is only some poor man.” 

“ Poor man,” thought Hugo—“ this to 
me! Oh, God!” and he gnashed his 
teeth with vehemence. Home,—and he 
sits with his eyes bloodshot, and head 
lying between his hands. His brain 
crows dizzy as he thinks of his position 
—alone, solitary, and moneyless. He— 
the born child of luxury—of fortune— to 
be a beggar, to be engulfed in that most 
loathed thing of a rich city—poverty,— 
that slime, poverty, with which the ser- 
yent, crime, covers its human victims ere 
it swallows them in its rapacious jaws. 
He would work, but they would not let 
him. No slave in the Siberian mines 
would do so much work for so little 
money—ay, even for food, that small por- 
tion which is the cement of life. You 
must starve or beg, was whispered in his 
ears; and to his mind’s eye, his own 
shadow lay pictured, stretched before 
him—gaunt and haggard, as he could 
imagine the pangs of starvation—-and 
your imagination is poor, Hugo, your 
fancy cannot paint the fearful reality. 
After all there is something gentlemanly 
in your portrayal; but it is—it is more 
fearful than you can fancy; ay, and the 
process is going on, perhaps in the very 
next house, but more quietly, the patient 
being more used to it than you—a gen- 
tleman born, Hugo ;—but as he sits in 
that chair, the fancy grows more power- 
ful, an oppressive heat seizes his brain, 
the side walls of his skull seem to be 
collapsing. Hush! listen, Hugo, there 
are some voices in the next room; 
shrink, hide thyself within thyself; let 
them not see thy misery. The voices ring 
merrily; but to him it is a laugh of 
satanic peal, triumphing over the Scape- 
goat. Hugo listens, and the voices ring 
louder and louder, but at intervals they 
converse: their day’s labour has ended, 
and they are now joyously preparing for 
a walk—a merry walk, free from care, and 
in the fresh air. Hugo listens again, and 
he hears them talk of calling as they pass, 
to place some money in the Savings’ 
Bank. Save—saving—the words echo in 
horror through his brain. Oh, to feel 
himself reduced to their level; beneath 
—far beneath them; as low—as deep 
down in the social thermometer as starv- 
ing-point. He can bear it no longer; and 
he throws himself upon the floor and 
weeps—sobs like an infant; the flood of 
tears, hot and burning though they are, 


relieve his fevered brain, and give hij 
calmness. <A book is near him—jt ap 
odd volume of a French novel—be ate 
tempts to read: something arrests his 
attention, and he reads on: at last 4 
bitter smile,—the more bitter from the 
firm compression of his lips,—plays ACrOss 
his countenance; he rises; leaves the 
room. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW CHARACTER, 


Ir is Monday evening; Maude is sitting 
in her'own little room, giving a lesson in 
drawing to a pretty, merry, black-eyed 
girl, Minnie, for that is her name, was 
an orphan, placed by chance apprentice 
to our heroine, and for whom the latter 
soon entertained a sister’s affection. Min- 
nie was, indeed, the only one of Maude’s 
co-workers who shared the same home. 

“T have just had a queer thought, dear 
Maude,” said the pupil, with an arch look 
at her instructress. 

“No great rarity with you, Minnie, I 
— ; but what may this especial one 

er” 

“Well, then, Maude, were you not a 
lady before you were an embroideress ?” 

“ Am [not a lady now?” replied Maude, 
a Shade, as if of displeasure, flitting across 
her brow. 

“Oh, indeed you are, dearest Maude; 
but do not look so angry, and I will not 
again ask so foolish a question,” said 
Minnie. 

At this moment Mr. Lisborne andJames 
entered the room, accompanied by the land- 
lady of the house; but to Maude’s asto- 
nishment the trio wore strangely-ruflled 
features, and she exclaimed— 

“ In Heaven's name, what has happened 
to you all ?” ; 

“Oh, Miss Lisborne, sucha sad affair: 
Only to think that'we should have been 
living upon the very brink of suicide with- 
out knowing it,” said the landlady. | 

* Suicide! What mean you ?” rejome 
Maude. ; 

‘A mere attempt, my dear,” interposed 
Mr. Lisborne. 

“ A mere attempt, indeed !” echoed the 
landlady. ‘“ Well, 1 will tell you. — 


into my bedroom about an hour smce, ~ 


was surprised with a strong scent ol 
smoke. For the minute I thought it 
might be mere fancy, but the longer 

remained the stronger it became. Sud 
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denly it occurred to me that it might pro- 
ceed from the next room, which is let to 
a Mr. Smith. I endeavoured to open the 
door, but found it was fastened inside ; 
and to my surprise the keyhole was filled 
up with paper. That I removed, and 
looking through, I was nearly blinded by 
the smoke that issued out. ‘U pon a fur- 
ther trial, not being able to force the door, 

I ran down stairs in a terrible fright, and 
fortunately met those two gentlemen, 
who e 

“To shorten the narrative,” again in- 
terposed Mr. Lisborne, “I soon ran up- 
stairs and forced open the door, and at 
the risk of being stifled (for the room was 
filled with smoke) broke the window-panes 
and then discovered a’ young man, app: a. 
rently in the last agonies of suffocation. 
However, by timely. appliances, we suc- 
ceeded in rendering his suicidal attempt 
abortive ; for that he had attempted death 
by the Er ench charcoal method there could 
be no doubt, from the appearance of the 
room, every crevice of which seemed to 
have been made air- tight.” 

“What could have caused such a rash 
and wicked act?’ observed Maude, 
musingly. 

“ Alas! poor young man! he is, I be- 
lieve, quite friendless, and in the most 
abject poverty; although, since he has 
been here, he has made many unsuccess- 
ful efforts to obtain employment, The 
fear of absolute starvation, alone, I believe 
to have been the cause,” said ‘the kind- 
hearted landlady. 

“Terrible! shocking!” muttered Maude. 

“Not an uncommon’ melodramatic 
reality, as we should discover, if it were 
possible just to lift the outer erust of 
society, and follow the ramifications of the 
veins of misery with which it is intersected. 
It is an old tale—oft told in fiction, and 
oftener acted in real life—losses and dis- 
appointments, and an attempt to bury 
them in the Lethe-of self-murder,” said 
Mr. Lisborne. 

“1 cannot but believe that I have met 
him at my reading-rooms,” pensively ob- 
served James. 

* And I, that I have seen him before. 
However, to-morrow will solve the mys- 
tery,” added Mr. Lisborne. 

That night the invalid was watched by 
James, who remained by his bedside until 
relieved by Mr. Lisborne. 

wt: ell” Maude,” said James, meeting 
her the next morning, “he really proves 
to be my coffee-house acquaintance ; but 
what is a more curious coincidence, your 
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father has recognised him also as an old 
friend.” 

Leaving Maude to meditate upon th 
discoveries, James hastened to his dails 
avocation. In less than an hour after 
Maude was surprised by the entrance o! 
the mysterious stranger himself. 

“T know not how to apologize for this 
intrusion, Miss Lisborne, remembering as 
I do so vividly your prohibition and my 
own folly,” said he ; and then with falter- 
ine voice added, “ without, deed, it is 
in my gratitude to your kind father, who 
has sent me here thus ee, 

“Then, as I feared, it is you, Mr. 
Pe ndarves ; but you are ois ill. Is this 
right—is it safe for your health that you 
should so soon venture from your room 2” 
replied Maude, in a nervons, twittering 
tone, at the same time seizing both his 
hands with joy. 

“Tndeed, 1 am well in all but mind, 
and that alone is in your power to cure, 


Maude ; but can you, Ww ill you pardon this 
weak, discrace ful act 2 


“My pity, regret, sympathy, you have, 
Hugo ; tor pardon you must seek where 
alone the power of granting it is vested.” 

“* Maude—Miss Lisborne, even this is 
more than I deserve. How, te Il me how 
I may repay this heavy debt,” said Hugo, 
clutching her hand, which he covered with 
kisses. 

“By forgetting it. “What you were, 
Hugo, I have forgotten, and am happy 
that you now are not, since it has led to 
such’ results. I have heard of your 
troubles—the causes I do not wish to 
know ; but one question—are you money- 
less—is all your property lost ?” 

“All; nay, more—lI am indebted yet.’ 

ie But, Mrs.’ Pendarves—your mother, 
has she not saved some portion from th 
wreck ?” 

“ My mother, Maude, has long indec: 
been a wreck, having foundered upon her 
son’s extravagance and a lawyer’s vil 
lany. Maude—Maude—she is dead ;” anc 
Hugo’s face was covered with tears as he 
told the bitter tale. 

“This is indeed shocking,” 
with deep emotion. 

“ Shocking—no, nothing of the kind— 
too strong a term for the mere loss ot 
money,’ ’ said Mr. Lisborne, who had been 
in the room some minutes, unobserved by 
the talkers. “Upon the whole, it wil 
result in his own good, for money, in the 
pockets of a man who knows not its prope: 
use, is as great an incumbrance as a mil'- 
stone round his neck. No, Mr. Pendarve: 


said Maude, 
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never despair at its loss; you have known 
ihe miseries of its possession, rejoice now 
that you are rid of it. The time has come 
—brought by poverty—when you will 
achieve success. I have not forgotten 
that you are a genius in engraving and 
design.” 

“A happy thought indeed, if I could 
but find employment; then, perhaps, that 
which I once sought as an amusement 
might gain mea livelihood. For one long 
month have I been fruitlessly seeking 
employment in this great metropolis.” 

“And but a short period, too, Mr. 
Pendarves. Your search has been for 
something gentlemanlike, of course. Why, 
sir, there are more candidates than va- 
cancies in this great city for that parti- 
cular gentlemanly something. Take my 
advice, Mr. Pendarves; consider yourself 
in a new colony, and resolve upon living 
by the labour of your hands alone. See 
what Maude has done: she found gen- 
tility did not pay, and therefore bartered 
the gentecl for the real—show for inde- 
pendence. Tollow her example. Pass, 
then, I say, at once from the dreaniy to 
the wakeful.” 

“T should be but too happy; but I 
know no art but glass-engraving and 
drawing, and those but superficially,” 
replied Hugo, despondinely. 

“The will, the determination is all- 
sufiicient ; a little more tuition, and you 
will be successful—the materials, and we 
will mould them into shape—will we not, 
Maude ?” 

Maude replied in the affirmative. 

“Your wishes shall be realized—your 
smiles shall make me carve a path for 
myself yet, Maude,” said Hugo, vehe- 
mently. 

“Pooh, pooh!” answered Maude, “ no 
romantic carving, Hugo. <A definite em- 
ployment, well worked out, is the only 
sure road to success. As for my smiles, 
they will come all in good time, when the 
work is done.” 

“An agreement, then,” said the now 
happy Hugo. 

“As you will; but I must now leave 
you.” And Maude left the old master and 
pupil arranging plans for the future. 

A bright star has arisen among the 
clouds of Hugo’s misfortunes; it is his 
polar stax, and he is bent on following its 
course unswervingly. 


CHAPTER XI, 
TIME HAS WORKED WONDERS, 


To pluck out rooted habits is ever a work 
worthy of a modern Hercules, but to ex. 
tract, at ove pull, such foul weeds, at 
twenty-five, is a palpable impossibility ; 
for we have no more faith in the kill-or. 
cure system in morals than in medicine, 
The transformation must be gradual, hut 
sure; a large web-work of conscious power 
must be netted around a conviction~a 
faith in the possible; then, under culture 
and care, it may be extended and deve. 
loped by the interest which centres itself 
in the great object upon which faith is 
founded. Habits are but fragile and eas 

of removal, under guidance of will, while 
young; but age changes them to petri- 
factions. To tell how Hugo kept removing 
these cobweb habits, and how that, as fast 
as he did so, the little spider Irresolution 
refixed them; and how that Hugo, over 
and over again, swept them away, and that 
the spider kept building and rebuilding 
them, again and again, until the spider, 
finding that the old holes and corners of 
his brain became too clean and healthy, 
and how that the spider never did entirely 
become so weakened that at last he fell 
into a state of torpor—would take more 
space than we can find, each removal and 
replacing having its own little history. 
Reduced to the lowest point of life’s com- 
petition—bread-wanting—he looked up 
to where he had fallen from, with regret, 
it is true, but with a new vision, and one 
so clear, that he could see every nook and 
projection in the rock of life against which 
he had been bruised in his downward fall ; 
and those bruising-points he had deter- 
mined to make the means of his re-ascen- 
sion. Having, ina manner, lost his power 
of choosing his companions, le 1s com- 
pelled to constant association with a mere 
mechanic—an intelligent one, truly, but 
yet to him but a mechanic; and as he 
rubs the dust from his eyes he soon finds, 
in one of this obdurate, stupid class of 
animals, a friend who opens to him a thou- 
sand resources of instruction and amuse- 
ment; where he had expected stupidity 
he finds sagacity and sound sense, 2 
combination with such a warmth of heart 
as he had never before known. It may 


not be understood that the advantage of 


the friendship which had grown up be- 
tween Hugo and James Rothsay was 

upon the side of the former. It was ; 
happy junction; the one having that polis 
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which education can alone give, was like 
the sparkling of the jewel without its 
value, and the latter the jewel, without 
the polish of the lapidary. It was a fair 
exchange of advantages. It was the type 
of two classes, exhibited to each other, 
without artificial ¢ lourine * or covering— 
man aud man. 

Fifty months have passe d away, and 
Hugo is at least fifty times h: ippie r. He 
has had no time to be miserable: with a 
natural talent for design, and a taste for 
the art which had become his livelihood, 
and under the direction of Mr. Lisborne, 
Hugo m a few months beeame eflicient 
enough to earn a bare subsistence. It 
might have been better, had he not spoiled 
so many articles in his attempts. How- 
ever, time, with his usual kindness to the 
persevering, soon rubbed down the rough 
edges of inexperience, and Hugo had be- 
come 2a workiman—more, an artist; and 
his master became very proud of him, as 
much for his steady perseverance as his 
real talents. At the end of four years, 
Hugo was no longer a dreamer; restless, 
irritable, and irresolute. His ind being 
concentrated upon one pursuit, with on 
main object—hope—in view, each re 
brought imore sunshine to his heart ; he 
erew calmer, and out of the calmness 
came energy ‘and fixity of purpose. ‘The 
steady example of James Rothsay, by 
Ww hose side he worked, was at first a prop 
to his mind; and the influence of, as if 
were, the shadow of Maude’s mind ove 
and around him, wafted him along easily 
and happily. Perfect in his profession, 
and admired for the new and admirable 
designs, the fruits of his hard study, 
Hugo had but one care, and that an all- 
absorbing one. Placed near each other 
for four years, the past had never been 
alluded to by either. Hugo had been 
working out his redemption, and Maude 
had been w atching ; both worked on their 
separate ways, but. a heavy. weight hung 
over Hugo when he thought of his pro- 
mise to his mother; for should he suc- 
ceed with Maude—and she had promised 
nothing—it was of no avail; he dared not 
disobey his mother’s injunction, however 
foolish that injunction now appeared to 
him, when placed in the full glare of en- 
lightenment—folly the most abject. ‘Lhe 
more he pondered, the worse his case ¥? 
peared to him: first, he would think, 
was a rash promise, and ought not to ‘es 
obeyed; and neither, he “felt assured, 
would his mother have enforced it had 
she lived; but yet he had promised, and 
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that mind must be of questionable mat 
rial that will willingly or lightly break a 
promise registered in heaven by the death 
of a fond parent; and it was with a sad 
cloud over his hopes that. Hugo welcomed 
the morn of Christmas Eve, an id with an 
unsteady step and feverish pulse took his 
accustomed place in the engraving-room 
Brooding the live-long day over his di- 
lemma, with thoughts intent upon a fa 
ditferent object than the piece of wok 
before him; consequently the latter a 
fered: it was too palpable even for him 
not to notice, and he sat doubly vexed, 
and brooding the more. Ilow long he 
might have Yemained in this position is 
questionable, had not James Rothsay, who 
worked in a different room, informed — 
that he was wanted immediately by Mr. 
The two young men left the room toge 
ther : Hugo to attend the summons of Mr. 
R., the senior partner, and James to seek 
Maude and her protegé Minnie, whom he 
found in the little sitting-room. 

“Well, James, you can now dispense 
with my company, I suppose :” said 
Maude, smiling. é 

“It is of no use vetting? rid of you: 
you know it is not, Sak: your infl 
ence remains when you are absent your : 
self.” 

* And why should it not, you s AUC, 
young man?”’ said Minnie, archily. “ Pray, 
what “objection can you hi ave to the uly - 
ence of so dear a friend 2” 

wt none, certainly, since you wish it 
Minnie,’ ’ replied James, rather w armly. 

“Be quict, both of you, do,” said Maude 
“ Why, surely you are not jealous of 
James; I can’t run away with her a 
marry her: and, besides, you unreasonable 
fellow, have not I always promised my 
consent—circumstances agreeing ? You 
know, sir, you came here to ask lier for 
the oift of her hand by way of a Christ- 
mas- “box ; ; and is it not thie third time of 
asking, when it ought only to have been 
the first ? and have we not refused you 
twice already ?” 

“T didn’t ask you both, you know, 
Maude,” said James, laughing ‘and so, 
I don’t, see why you should always add 
we. . . . 

“Be quiet, James,” said Minnie 
“have not I always told you that 
Maude was my attorney in the matter ?” 

“Like most other foolish young men, 
you would have taken unto yourself an 
encumbrance. You will have (when you 
cet her, mind) an independence, instead, in 
Minnie ; not a pecumlary one ai! at once, 
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but one by instalments ; in good truth, as 
you know, James, Minnie can earn her 
own livelihood; and either the power of 
doing that, or sufficient to keep her— 
whether it is of her own bringing or the 
dower of her richer bridegroom—every 
young woman ought to take to the altar 
with her.” 

“ But every man ought to be proud of 
working for his wife; and I can do that 
well, as you know, Maude,” replied James, 
with an air of offended dignity. 

“Well, Mr. Great and Independent 
Man, if she don’t, she cax work for you 
also; and a store, you know, is no sore,” 
said Maude. 

“| beg your pardon,” said James, 
taking Maude’s hand, which the latter 
withdrew, saving— 

“No, sir, don’t, Minnie may be jealous; 
and now, since what you told me yester- 
day of advancing in your own prospects, 
I resign Minnie into her own hands.” 

“And since I am so unused to being 
without a guide and protector, and am 
consequently at a loss to know what to do 
with myself, I make the present to you as 
a Christmas-box, James,” said Minnie. 

“'Thanks—a thousand thanks—dear 
Min ; and I will lock the prize up in my 
heart, and you shall have the keeping of 
the key. How sorry I am poor Hugo is 
not here to ask a similar favour froin some 
one else, Maude. By the way, he was 
compelled to go without seeing you, 
Maude.” 

“*Go—gone !” echoed Maude, in a tone 
of alarm, ‘“ What do you mean, James?” 

“True; how foolish of me, Maude. I 
had forgotten you know nothing about it. 
He was obliged to leave about an hour 
since for Manchester, upon pressing busi- 
ness, which our head partner could not do 
himself, and would trust to no one else— 
not even your humble servant. He may 
return to-morrow, and he may be some 
days yet. However, don’t ery, Maude,” 
he added, laughing. 

“Hush!” replied Maude, putting her 
finger to her lips, and leaving the room— 
as both Minnie and James thought with a 
tear in her eye. 

“Oh, my dear foolish Maude, I know 
she will break her heart for that disagree- 
able fellow, Hugo, whom I know she 
loves, although she will not own it,” 
said Minnie. 

“Pooh! pooh! my dear little wife ; 
a do not break their hearts now-a- 


ays for the loss of anything but money,” 
replied James, laughing, 


After the above dialogue, the reader 
need scarcely be informed that Mande 
had made a shrewd guess, upon a former 
occasion, as to the state of James’s heart 
Refused by Maude, he treated it as a mis. 
take, and as he already half loved Minnie 
he soon concentrated the whole of his 
loving powers upon her. This once done 
he had incessantly worried both pupil and 
teacher to expedite the match. But 
Maude had determined that they should 
both be in a definite pecuniary position 
ere she would give her consent. The 
position was gained, and, as we have seen, 
the consent granted. 





CHAPTER XII. 


A GOOD BEGINNING MADE, IS THE FIRST 
STONE GF A GOOD ENDING LAID, 


TimE had laid the first stone of a new 

ear. It was the first of January—a 
Scie, cold, clear day, and the air itself 
seemed crystallized; there was a biting 
frost, and the new year had come in as if 
it intended nipping up every fragment of 
its predecessor. Everything seemed pre- 
pared to begin again. The spirit of the 
new year was in everything that had 
heart in it. <A bright hoar-frost hid in 
its chilly mantle the hearts of misers, and 
warmed by its covering the bosoms of 
the young and hopeful. Le¢ ws begin again, 
hung upon the house-tops, and the door- 
steps, upon the uppermost branches of 
the trees, and upon the gravel walks at 
their feet. Let us begin again, tipped the 
noses upon the old heads, upon old doors, 
which performed the functions of knock- 
ers, and the live noses in the streets. 
Cats shrivelled themselves up in the open 
air, as they forced themselves through the 
railings, and the little dogs ran about 
with crisp sounding bow-wows. The 
heavy waggons and the coaches, as they 
rolled along the roads, sent forth such 
reverberating sounds, that they might 
have been rolling over the surface of @ 
monster drum. ‘The hoarfrost seemed to 
have been gently shaken over the earth, 
by way of purification from all remnants 
of the old. Zo begin again: Oh the 


fountains of regret, that old experience 
finds in that sentence, as he dreams o 
the many chances he has thrown away, 
and the paths of success he has missed. 
To begin again is the sheet-anchor of the 
irresolute, who loses the present in the 
bright vista of the new beginning; 2 
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the last idea was the wet blanket to the 
whole chain that had been running 
through the mind of Hugo, as he walked 
tothe ‘lodgings of the Lisbornes upon that 
new year’s day. 

It was a holiday at Maude’s upon new 
vear’s day; she w rould not have the new 
vear commenced with care, trouble, or 
anxiety: no, it was one of old Time’s 
birthdays, and she would have it kept 
merrily. Her own little room, and her 
workroom had been thrown into one, and 
decorated with hangings of laurel. Some 
hearts were holding an | illumination, for a 
ereat victory had “been obtained. And 
now that the preparations were com- 
sleted, the embroideress sat, beaming so 
brightly that she might have served for 
the model of a statue, commemorative of 
the refutation of the deep sunken notion 
that labour and dignity were antagonistic 
powers, whatever the rank they might be 
found to inhabit. Maude holds in her 
hand an open letter, bearing the Manches- 
ter post-mark, which letter she had just 
perused for the twentieth tiie. 

‘Faith, Maude, one would fancy that 
letter to be written in Hindost: ml, and 
that you were determined not to lay it 
aside until you had mastered every word 
of it,” said Mr. Lisborne, who had en- 
tered the room unperceived by his daugh- 
ter. 

“Well, my dear father, it is another 
proof of my conviction, that one cannot 

1ave too much of a eood thing.” 

* But isit sucha good thing, Maude?” 

“* Will you not agree with me, when I 
tell you that it contains the information 
that Hugo returns here to-night ?” said 
Maude. 

“ In time to congratulate me upon my 
cood fortune in so successfully selling my 

vase. I am indeed glad.” 

“And he is no less so, my dear sir,’ 

sud Hugo, entering the room, “in having 


to receive your congratulations upon his 


own success.” 

“ Ah, what, Hugo, my boy !” said James 
Rothsay, followin upon the heels of 
Hugo ; “Tam happy, indeed ; congratu- 
late me upon my approaching marriage, 
my boy: the little puss, Minnie, has made 
away with herself.” 

“This seems a happy moment,” said 
Ilugo, smiling, and looking at each by 

turns, as if he knew not w hom to address 
lirst. 

“The toiled-for and well-deserved of 
four long years, Hugo,” said Maude. 

‘And far happier than you yourself 


deem, my dear Hugo,” said Mr. Lisborne, 
observing a cloud” assing over Hugo’s 
features. ‘‘ But tell us your good news : 
we are dying with anxiety to hear it.’ 

“Well, my good friends, Mr. P. is so 
much pleased with the manner in which 
| have transacted some very intricate and 
delicate affairs for him, and as he is 
pleased to say, with my last year’s pro- 
rress in, and ‘attention to his business, 
that he has given me a separate depart- 
ment, and with it a salary of two hundred 
a year.” 

“Hugo, you are a noble fellow, to have 
thus worked out your redemption : it has 
been hard and toilsome work; but, tell 
me, has it brought you all the er: itifica- 


tion —the happiness —you wish 2” said 
Mr. Lisborne. 
“Alas! no, sir; it never can: I must 


continue as I ever hi: we been, the scape- 
20% at of circumstances.” 

“Tush, man! men make their own cir- 
cumstauces ; at least, if they don’t quite 
do that, they make circumstances their 
own slav es—scapegoats. You have been 
the scapegoat of your own passions: no 
inal Or woman is scapegoat to any thing 
but their own passions or follies.’ 

“These dull clouds will pass away, and 
happier days are near,” interposed Maude, 
with a smile. 

“ Alas! dear Maude, you know not how 
fearfully 1 have been guilty to you—to 
myself—to all,” replied ‘Hugo. 

“Oh! I shall be in the way now, I can 
sce,” said James, laughing, “ and ‘there- 
fore will decamp.” 

“No, James,” said Maude. 

“T tell you it is so, Maude; and you, 
that are so good a mistress, are not mis- 
tress of yourself now. However, I am 
gone,” replied James, pertinaciously leay- 
ing the room. 

* Maude, need I tell you now, before 
your father, how I have loved you 

* No, Hugo, nor that you deserve a 
return. I am no coquette, dear Hugo; 
IT admired you in prosperity, in mistor- 
tune I deeply pitied you, but in your 
struggles to retrieve your lost position, [ 
learned to love you as I do now.’ 

“Heavens! Maude, say no more, or 
you will turn my brain. I dare not re- 
turn it. I tell you I dare not; for if | 
do, a mother’s curse will hang over our 
heads.” 

“Hugo Pendarves,” replied Maude, 
erecting , herself to her full height, “do I 
hear aright? Do you refuse me ?—[x- 
plain ; Leannot for my life understand 
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this,” and Maude buried her head in her 
hands. 

“Now, Hugo, what mean you?” said 
Mr. Lisborne, warmly; but added, in a 
far different tone—“ psha! you area fool, 
boy; this is a relapse into your old com- 
plaint of sentimentalism; come, explain, 
sir.” 

“May Heaven forget me in the dis- 
pensation of its mercies, if I have other 
than the most intense love for my noble 
Maude,” replied Hugo, taking her hand. 
“Tt was my mother’s will—my poor 
mother’s command—that P 

“Out with it, sir, every word of that 
command—that promise,” said Mr. Lis- 
borne, perceiving Hugo’s reluctance. 

“Well, sir, L will; I promised never to 
marry beneath myself in birth. It was 
her dying command; and, however now 
I may feel conscious where the real su- 
periority of birth is, I cannot defer from 
the spirit by mean subterfuge.” 

“ You would indeed be worthless if you 
did, Hugo; it is a fatal barrier to our 
hopes, but we will yet continue friends,” 
suid Maude, with agony. 

“ Pooh! pooh! you are a couple of don- 
keys. We will soon see all about this. 
It is my turn now. Did I not tell you, 
you young dog, that you would be happier 
than you expected ?” 

“Kor Heaven’s sake, what mean you? 
You cannot ” said Maude and Hugo 
at the same time. 

“Tush, tush, young people; one at a 
time, if you please ;”’ and then, addressing 
Hugo, he asked, “ And pray, Mr. Hugo, 
who the deuce was your mother ?” 

“A lady, sir,” was the reply, as if it 
had been the proud lady’s spirit answer- 
ing. 

** Doubtless; we are all—no, no, hang 
it, we are not all ladies, certainly; but, L 
mean, so is Maude, my daughter. I 
mean, sir, who was she before she was 
married to your father ?” 

“Strange though it may be to your 
ears, Mr. Lisborne, [ never knew more 
than that she was an only daughter, but 
of whom I know not—she never told me; 
and her own parents having been dead 
sO many years, she never had occasion to 
recur to the subject; in fact, she ever 
shunned it. 1 know no more.” 

“Then I do, Hugo; she and I were 
brothers’ children, but I the worthier in 
law, because from the eldest brother, as 
you will tind hereafter.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Hugo, sur- 
prised, 








“ And why so, young man? Are you to 
learn now, that most great people have 
close connexions, in the shape of very little 
ones, not far from them? But to eop. 
tinue my story: the aforesaid two bro. 
thers came not from a very happy race: 
an elder brother of theirs, in his boyhood 
had gone abroad, leaving the two, tijj 


ms 


their dying day, in ignorance of his where. 
abouts. The two had started in life under 
similar circumstances ; but my father lost 
in the race of fortune between them 
Your mother’s father united himself to 
a fine lady, just out of the bread-and. 
butter-getting classes, and with a very 
little money, and very large notions. This 
union at once disunited the two brothers: 
however, their histories have the common 
summary—they both died—the one leay- 
ing me to fight my way upward with the 
world, the other leaving his daughter, 
your mother, under the care of his wife: 
and the latter soon made up her mind that 
her daughter should—or she would for 
her—hunt till she had run down a real 
gentleman. Your father was the happy 
man, and happy he certainly was, for no 
two people ever lived happier together. 
They lived, as you know, at Boulogne, 
where, the mother dying, left the young 
couple comparatively penniless, for her 
income had arisen from an annuity whieh 
ceased at her death. With more luck than 
falls to most mortals, an attorney soon 
sought Mrs. Pendarves as the only re- 
maining and nearest relative of an old man, 
a client of his, who had died abroad, leav- 
ing his fortune to his nearest relation.” 

“And that nearest relation?” said 
Hugo. 

“Was supposed to be your mother,” 
continued Mr. Lisborne. 

“And my poor mother was the mmo- 
cent perpetrator, and you the victim, of 
a fraud,” said Hugo, “for to you the 
inheritance fell.” 

“Psha! Fraud 2? no—a mistake, for we 
were both innocent; for during the chief 
part of the time these events had been 
occurring, I was abroad, earning my live- 
lihood, and should have remained m 
perfect ignorance of all this, had not 
chance thrown this very attorney 1m my 
way, and to whom I was recounting some 
little family affairs ; the meeting with him 
took place upon a certain day some four 
years since.” ; 

“And I have squandered away this 
property,” said Hugo; “would that I 
could make restitution.” 

“But you can’t,” said Mr. Lisborne. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT. 


“Except, indeed, by acknowledging 
that such a proof of non-inequality of birth 
exists between us, that would have satis- 
fied your poor mother, Hugo,” added 
Maude, archly. 

“Dear Sante ! said 
Hugo. 

“And now, Hugo, you find that you 
are not the first scapesoat in your family, 
nor was your mother the first member 
who attempted, in vain, the patriarch’s 
attribute, of founding a family; for my 
old, obstinate uncle left his money to his 
nearest relation—not relations—for that 
purpose, that his money, being concen- 
trated in one family, might shine with 
lustre ; and, you see, it fell to the wrong 
one, and! that wrong one—inheriting his 

assion—failed in the working of it out, 

ecause a scapegoat, and ‘left you— 
another scapegoat. But of this enough ; 
what is done can’t be helped. You lost 
a fortune, wanting self-reliance ; poverty 
has given you that prop, and in it a 
fortune. May you be happy.” 

And they were happy, Rraadetle: and 
as his happiness had grown out of action, 
so, by continued activity, did Hugo pre- 
serve it. 

Reader, we leave no one rich, but all, 
by their own exertions, placed somewhat 


Generous girl !” 
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high up the steps of prosperity. Hy 
had commenced life, what is common!) 
called fortunately: a misdirected educa 
tion of his powers had wrought ruin out 
of his fortune; but he proved that rain 
is not invariably an incurable disease, and 
being purged of the causes of that ruin, 
he began again, and the result is that 
now he is the chief partner in one of thie 
most respectable and prosperous of our 
glass firms, trading under the name of 
Pendarves and Rothsay. And Mau 
having been prosperous in earning an 
independent living for herself, and in the 
teaching others of her sex the same art, 
although transferred to another sphere, is 
not the less sanguine in her hopes ; of 
founding a system whereby women i: 
if they follow her advice, become not 
the less valuable when they are wives, 
because a proper and lucrative employ- 
ment leaves them, as girls, neither incii- 
nation nor time to parody Diogenes, by 
making their beauty a lantern with witch 
to search about the world to find a well- 
to-do, and to-be-done, husband. One 
department of her husband’s fac 
employs many intelligent and ladylike 
young women, who exhibit under the 
teaching of the partners’ wives—\ixude 
and Minnie—much emulative promise. 
W.D 
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SELF-LOVE. 


Ir has been somewhere or other stated by 
some moralist whose name we cannot now 
remember, that “sclf-love is the most 
absurd and ridiculous of all the passions 
which sway human nature.” Now, this 
is an hypothesis which we utterly deny, 
and which it is our purpose to combat to 
the best of our ability; for this default, if 
it is one, is more useful tous than all our 
cood qualities put together, since it sus- 
tains us in our reverses, mingles itself in 
almost all our pleasures, associates itself 
with three parts of our actions, and, if we 
could make the chemical analysis of our 
virtues, would always be found in creater 
or less quantities at the bottom of the 
alembic. How indeed can it be other- 
wise? Self-love is the advantageous opi- 
nion we entertain of ourselves, the esteem 
that we accord to ourselves, the private 
homage we offer up as a sweet smelling 


savour at our own little innermost shrine : 
and we always find it seated withiy 
veil, as a faithful friend, that quits us but 
at death. 

Self-love survives all our defeats, «: 
is precisely for this reason that we |: 
taken up the pen in its defence; it alone 
abandons us not in misfortune, it alone 
sticks by our side when all else fails us. 

What is it, may we ask, that makes a 
coquette believe that she is pretts aad 
admired, a coxcomb that he is irresistible, 
a fat stock-broker that he is esteemed, & C. 
&e.? Self-love. What matters 1! tha 
the self- -opinion of these people be imagi- 
nary for others, so that it be a reality tor 
themselves? Is their enjoyment legs 
real, less exquisite? Whenall pretensions 
to beauty of face or figure have quitted 
us, when love has taken to flight, when all 
our physical advantages are torn frow us 
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216 SELF-LOVE,. 


one by one, self-love, that comforter that 
never grows old, still charms with its 
presence our colourless career, casts a 
few flowers over the winter of our life, 
and still lingers for awhile, like the last 
bright rays of the setting sun, to play 
amid the grizzled locks of old age, after 
having so Jong sported through the undu- 
lating tresses of our youth. _ 

No sentiment possesses like self-love 
the happy knack of veiling from us our 
reverses, of deadening the pain of our 
falls, and of changing even our defeats 
into triumphs. And yet it is this senti- 
ment that people call silly and ridiculous, 
and which they wish to crush beneath a 
eold conventional virtue, ’yclept modesty, 
which has not even the shadow of good 
sense to recommend it. May Heaven long 
preserve to us our self-love, say we, a 
pure unsullied affection which has no mis- 
reckonings to dread! For no one calls 
into question the sincerity of that affec- 
tion one bears for oneself ; it is a penchant 
without a fear, without a rival, without 
jealousy. How truly delightful! And 
what after all is this modesty? Is it any- 
thing better than the hypocrisy of talent 7 
a yoke imposed by envy upon all supe- 
riority which might wound the crowd of 
inferior minds; a Procrustean bed upon 
which the world would compel genius to 
level itself with the masses f 

Into what a strange contradiction does 
this pretended virtue cast us. A man is 
to hide his talents in his words, and to 
strive with all his might to make them ap- 


pear in his actions ; to vaunt the beaut; 

or qualities of his horse, his ay his 
house, and yet to fear and abstain from 
raising.in himself the noblest of intel. 


ectual faculties, developed by years of 


unremitting attention to hard and Serious 
studies ! ost certainly these are sad 
and revolting anomalies to that frankness 
which is so much extolled, and which the 
world exacts from us. 

The ancients—who were after all quite 
as good as we are—were but little ac. 
quainted with that mania of Self-lessening 
in order not to scandalize the dwarfs in 
intellectual acquirements. See in Homer 
what ingenuity of self-love, what candid 
boasting! Open Horace; how the ezegi 
monumentum are perennius would haye 
made people exclaim in this hypocritical 
age of ours. What a model of laconic im- 
modesty would the Veni, Vidi, Vici, of 
Cesar have appeared. But after all how 
very silly, and worse than silly ; how very 
hypocritical is all this ; why should people 
hide what they themselves think of their 
own talents? Surely there must be 
something rotten in the state of that 
society which thus shackles its members 
with such ridiculously conventional rules 
and ordinances. Let each of us then say 
frankly what he himself considers that 
he is worth; be assured that envy, me- 
diocrity, malice, and finally posterity will 
sufficiently discount the good opinion we 
severally entertain of our individual per- 
sons or talents. 
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OSBORN BY 
ANALYSED. PROVISIONS. 


HE above have been subjected to fipwards of Two 
Thousand Analyses during the last. five years, as 
certified by. the Analyst, copies of whose na see may 
be had on application. 

-GrorGE OsgorNz is now enabled, by the magnitude 
of his connection, to supply all first-class Provisions at 
such prices as to ensure a saving of 15 per cent. to the 
purchaser. - 3 


PACKAGES GRATIS.: 


- OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE,” 


Osborne House, 30, Ludgate Hill,near ‘St. Paul's, 
London, E.G. -. 


CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES 


COUGHS, WHOOPING-COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVER, AGUE, DIPHTHERIA, HYS- 
TERIA, RHEUMATISM, sa Beran SPASMS, and COLIC, an of 


TRADE- MARK. 
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cP J.COLLIS BROWNE'S | 
CHLORODYNE. 


(CHLORODYN Eis a eee taken in ‘ation, ‘scouting to age. Itinvariably 
relieves pain, of whatever kind ; creates a calm, refreshing sleep ; allays irritation of the 
nervous system, when all other*remedias fail; leaving no bad effects, like opium or laudanum, 
and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 

Among invalids, if allays the pain of neuralgia, rheumatism, gout, &c. ; it wiothen the weary 
achings of consumption, relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, and expectoration, and cures 
all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, . palpitation, &c.; it checks diarrhods, alvitie dis- 
charges, or spasms and colics of the intestinés, &c. 


| 
BETRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. | 
| 









eset OP nnd Perricerw, M.D—‘“I have'no hesitation in stating that I have pre oe with any 
pec 2 mel spasinodic and Sedative. I have used it tin ption, Asthma, Diarrhes, 
ro other di and'am most’ perfectly satisfied with the results,” 


From Dr. M‘Miunumaw, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“ I consider it the most valuable medicine known.’ ) 
ie Bakr, Esq., M.D., of Bideford.—‘ It is.without.doubt the most certain and valuable Anodyne we 

From A. Montaomery, late I tor of Hospitals, Bombay.—“ Chlorodyne is a most valuable | a 
rémedy m N eng Dysentery 3 to it T fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen | a 
months’ severe § and all other medicines had failed.” fa 

CAUTION. — Beware of spurious imitations or substitutes. Each bottle of the genuine bears 
a Government Stamp, with the words ‘‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” engraved 


in white letters. t 
Sold only in Bottles, at Qs. 9d. and 4s. 6d.,; by the sole Agent and Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 
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ACCIDENTS 


BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY, 


ACCIDENTS 
IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOM 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST AT 


| 64, @ORNHILL, LONDON, 


BY TAKING A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPAN 


waign HAS ALREADY PAID 


£140,000 
COMPENSATION 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


TO PROFESSIONAL MEN, TRADESMEN, &c. 


IN 75 FATAL CASES, & 6,880 CASES OF PERSONAL INJI 
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Rates and further particulars can be obtained at the Railway Stations, of 
any of the Local Agents, or at the 


HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, B° 


Railway Shame. vers’ Ass ras ce Conipany, 
En po ered ly ‘pe Act of 


P, rliame» gsraehy WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secre“ 








